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This price includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
generator, horn, tire repair outfit, tools and jack. 


Would You Like a Car Built To 
Your Order? 


If you were to design your own car, you would have incorporated into its construction 
those features which most appeal to you. 


You would dictate the lines of the body—the comfort of the seats—the ease of riding. 


You would specify plenty of foot-room, and a distinctive appearance of which you 
could be proud. 














You Would Make Sure of mechanical conditions, because they satisfy ». ee on pod gece htt 
, ~—e as to appearance and comfort. lepine dir ans niet ait aint 
i i Dail I i 
internals They have all the advantages you could 
a ae ESE eee ere ask for in a built-to-order car, and they are ee Ge Seay nom, he: See ms 2 pe speeches 
shee sold at a price you can afford to pay. ; seen ceeepentn thay prea i . ed cae 
WI j 4 ‘ tant 1 ith cba it on t it me 
\ leal ) t t n do the same in the mn 
m3 fi Ilad It has plenty of power, has Hudson This will satisfy 1 that trom the stand o° 
t ited by t ind f Hudson ynet point of driver's comfort the Hludson is the ideal cat 
Id be honest mater ee ee ee ee ee 1650 Miles Without An 
Europe's best . 
. Voss Ged a stacire siding en | Adjustment 
thud three eed ird l t he sta 
Mr. Coe D. Smith, a member of the American 
Automobile Association, drove a Hudson from Long 
ate ° . Island, N. ¥., to Tampa, Fla. Mr. Smith is sixty-five 
! Nothing Cheap in the yours chil and sin fet 3wo inches tall. the enye that the 
tt \ ve sake Ai ———- Hudson is the first comfortable ear ever built. Further 
7 s pels ? — Hudson re, Mr. Smith made this long, strenuous trip without 
eC anaes touching a nut, bolt, spark-pl rmaking a mechanical 
Y 1 
Wi ‘ ‘ | ii 
i Ihe Hud crank shaft i steel forg We do not claim that we are the largest of auto- 
‘ i ‘ ‘ he mobile manufacturers. We are among the largest 
H d C F Ifill All ‘ ire twice the ’ « found \ t { producers of high-class cars. We are building a car 
udson = ars rultl t tvpe. W rdinary care they w eld ced of the highest quality and selling it at a most moderate 
Cc di ° justin profit. Examine the Hudson and compare it point by 
onditions Che Hud rides as easy as any high-priced cat point with other makes and verify this statement. 
. “ ° The nm re | ul t if emi elhpt Our catalog tells vou in detail about Hudson cars 
Hudson cars are practically built to A ind three iter ¢ t ear Weis ind of the men who are back of the Hudson Company 
your order,” because they fulfill all the erly distributed If vou are where you cannot conveniently examine the 


y boards te and tr t foot-board Hud i 1 should send for this catalog today You 
lished alut Phe vill never we it to vourself to find out all about this “ Built to 








FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


1 t, Mich 
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Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Member Licensed Association 
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Have an Engineering Friend 


Never Before Has There Been —_ Seer ihese Speci: 
| ~— Such a Demand for a New Car "ns B He 13 


93 € For Each Car We Build This Spring, There 


Are At Least Five Buyers Waiting For It 4 t and exhaust 
7 , . , —— , \ t j i 
@ We do not like to turn away business @ They have seen their past successes run- Y, 
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but we have been compelled to refuse ning season after season. “They know what 


applications from dealers for five times as gives a motor car permanent value, and they I i : 

many cars as we could build this spring. can be counted upon to put into the Abbott- TRANSMISSION } e TL 
mgs fnnk she sea aac ee aa ‘ 

@ There is nothing mysterious about the Detroit, the masterpiece of their career, 


all the best of their knowledge . mate- 


hearty welcome that has been given this FRONT AXLI 
sristocratic-lookine cai rials and refinement of mechanical detail. 
@ The reputation of the men who are The Abbott-Detroit is the hight st type of REAR AXLE 
building the Abbott-Detroit has established z. medium-pric ed car that will be oftered : 
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e fis +f 1; } . i tail 
it, with those who know automol thisseason. Itis refined in mechanical detail 


vile history, + 
al t is aristocrat appearance LUBRICATION 
} as acar that embodies the most successful 474 infinish. Itisaristocratic in appearance UBRICATI( 


al 1 he selection of ter and 
principles of modern motor car design. and rich in the sele n of materials and eouiedel. a 
equipment. Haveafriend whoknows auto- 


@ The men who are at the head of each 


~ \I lol . | mobile construction over this list of speci- DRIVE SHAFT - ° 

det t nt 1 oO % . S10 r: . i " e 

+. wre R a ay hn G, Utz, designe fications with you. He will tell you that in ‘wel 
Mr. John B. 1] hillips, factory superintend- design pe materials, it represents WHEEL BASE if 

ent; Mr. A. 1’. O’ Connor, Sales Manager, EE A REET LIE a owas ; BOUIPMENT , : L 


: lighest Standard of engineer practice 
have grown up in the industry. Each one 


> @ Write us at once for detailed information a 
of them has seen more than twelve years - ir aa 
' ti car, Ww chexpert ronounce the dd fp d 
service in building America’s most famous nitgr Glia Dintd pesiee ih ok Cioteblbtiteamennen © Ec 
] sat > 
and most successful cars. name of the nearest dealer w e sent on request ; 
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Abbott Motor Company Fe 


611 Beaufait Street Detroit, Mich. ae 
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FOU'LL know, when you wear our clothes, what it means to feel well dressed; it’s different from merely 


being well dressed. \ll-wool fabrics, the best of tailoring, and the smartest style. 


Get WwW ‘\ 


art Schaffner & Mearx 
Good . Let hes 
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S WHEAT bread to become a luxury rather 1 
than a staple’? James J. Hill says that at the { » \ iL - J > 


present rate of increase in population, the ratio 
of production remaining the same, within 
twenty years a large part of the people will go to bed supperless. The Northwestern 
Miller, one of the high flour and milling authorities, in its issue of March 23, said: 

“The problem of giving the masses bread is becoming the question of the hour; 
beside it all others are insignificant.” 

These were not idle remarks but the result of close observation and study by the 
shrewdest of the shrewd, and they present the most serious economic problem facing 
the American as well as the European public. The question of trusts, the graft 
scandals and other like issues will solve themselves, and though the evils incident to 
them may not be checked at once, only a comparatively small number of persons will 
be directly affected. But the question of bread supply confronts every individual in 
every civilized country. No one community, but the whole world has to meet it. 

The Northwestern Miller, in the same editorial from which a foregoing sentence 
was quoted, says: 

“A few years ago we had a very large export flour trade and American millers 
believed that if they lost this trade they would have difficulty in keeping their mills 
running. Practically, the export flour market has already vanished; the enormous 
demand from the domestic trade has absorbed it, and millers are anxiously wondering 
where the wheat is to come from with which to keep pace with the demands.” 

There will never be difficulty in finding mills to grind the wheat, but the question of 
raw material is in a measure confronting the millers, and a bread shortage is coming, 
if we continue growing in population at our present rate, unless something is done to 
increase production. 

For this two methods at once suggest themselves, but one of them—sowing a 
larger area —is impracticable, for the Government Land Office reports, and statements 
of Secretary Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, show that most of the available 
land which may be devoted to the cereals is already utilized, and that there can be 
little or no increase in wheat acreage. The limit has been pretty nearly reached. This 
leaves but one solution, which is to make every acre cultivated give a larger yield. 

This can be done. The question of when it will be done depends on how soon the 
bread producers realize the situation confronting the bread consumers, and the method 
must be worked out to suit best the soil and the climate of the different wheat sections 
Kansas has solved one problem closely akin to this—so closely related that the 
telling of how the state crept from one of the lowest in wheat production to the very 
top of the list is useful in indicating how the question of bread supply can be met 
This she did by improving her own wheat yield, and thereby making the greatest 
wheat-producing state in the Union still greater 


The Introduction of Russian Hard Winter Wheat 


HIRTY years ago Kansas was not much of a wheat-growing state. The question of 

how much wheat she produced in a single year was of little moment to the rest of 
the world. Her crop was not of a size or of an importance seriously to affect the markets 
or cause grain men and millers to send, as now, scores of experts to report the crop 
conditions and prospects throughout the entire growing season. At the present time 
and for more than ten years past Kansas has led in wheat growing. Occasionally 
some other state forges ahead in yield for a single year, but taking the totals for ten 
years or more they show Kansas in front by millions of bushels 

Much of the credit for making Kansas a great wheat state belongs to one man, 
the late Bernard Warkentin, of Newton, Harvey County. It was through his efforts 
that the variety which has made the Sunflower commonwealth famous and rich, known 
as red Turkey or Russian hard winter wheat, was introduced, and through his 


perseverance and the demands of the white bread- 


eating public the millers were forced, against th 


;obu rn will, to use it. For years the millers and bakers did 
not understand its value. Now they do, and the 
principal attention of the growers and millers is devoted entirely to this same breed 
which at first flourmakers refused to buy except at prices much below those paid for 
softer winter and spring wheats, maintaining that the hard-faced foreigner might be a 
valuable grain for livestock but was poor flouring material 
The wheat was first brought to Kansas by a small number of French settlers in 
Marion County, about 1870, but these settlers encountered so much opposition to its 
flinty hardness that the variety had virtually become extinct before the Mennonites, 
the greatest factor in permanently introducing this variety and who did more than 
any other class in deve loping the wheat industry in the state, came, in the ten years 
succeeding 1872, from the Crimea district in southern Russia. They were Germans, of 
ancestry transplanted to the Crimea through the efforts of Catherine Il of Russia In 
1783 Turkey ceded to Russia the Crimea and the adjoining provinces, and Catherine, 








looking for some method or some pe by which she could develop this new 
country, decided that the Mennonites of western Prussia would be the best colonists 
whom she could secure. They were a thrifty, industrious cla by some authorities 
considered the best of Eur pean agriculturist They were a peculiar sect of fine 
people. Their religion was discipline instead of dogma; they frowned on frivolity and 


required from their members abstinence from worldly vanitic 


The Influx of Mennonites Into Kansas 








HEN the Mennonites went to the Crimea, and until 1860, soft spring wheat was 
raised there almost exclusive Then through the efforts of the father of Bernard 

Warkentin, the Turkey red hard wheat was introduced. Within two or three years 
after 1860 this was raised almost exclusively by the Mennonites, and it has since become 
the staple of southern Russia as it is now of Kansas. In Kansas this wheat is known 
as hard Turkey red or hard Russian red wheat. It seems to have been a native of 
Turkey and the district around the Black Sea. It is exceedir hard and has a dark 
berry, rich in gluten, and much more valuable for bread-making than the soft wheat 
besides being about the hardiest variety grown in tl ‘ intry 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian War the special privileges granted the Mennonit 
by Catherine were withdrawn. These privileges had origir been promised to them 
for a century and the treaty did not expire until 1883, but the natives of yuthern 
Russia had become jealous of the continued prosperity of the colonists and petitioned 
their Government to withdraw the cone¢ " l war presented a favorable 
opportunity to remove the influence of the Germans over the Crimean color ind the 
Russian Government caused Germar to accept a treat lrawit the religiou 
and political concessions and freedom trom militar er e, but rant the co 
the right to remove from the country if they did not choose to become Russian subject 

In 1873 five Mennonite leaders came to America and eled exte ver the 
Middle West looking up suitable locations for ¢ i ! i hese men 
finally advi ed their brethren that Kansa and ¢ pecial the central port n, wa 
nearest the ideal region Vt ection with its broad, rolling prair id about the 
same soil and climatic conditions as the country they were prepar to leave The 
Atchison, lopeka and $S ta Fé Railroad had been granted by the G ernment three 
million acres of the public land in Kansas as a bonus for building a line acr the 
state The railroad company wanted to se|l this land, and after a carefu estigat 
of different peoples decided that the German-Russians would be most desirabl 
immigrants, and many were induced to come and settle on the railroad land 

Bernard Warkentin was one of the most progressive among these Mennonite 
He came to Kansas in the early seventie st as | brethret er migrating He 








built a water-power mill on the Little Arkansas River near 
Halstead and was the pioneer’ miller in that region. At 
that time wheat was so scarce in centra! Kansas that he 
had to ship a part of his supply from Atchison, two 
hundred and sixty miles away. In 1874 the Mennonites 
purchased one hundred thousand acres of the railroad land 
and large parties began coming to what was destined to be 
the great wheat belt of Kansas, in early years known as 
the “Golden Belt.’’ These parties brought, through the 
advice of Mr. Warkentin, seed wheat from the Crimea, 
and it was soon found that the soil and climate of Kansas 
were peculiarly adapted to its prosperity. Hence within a 
few years the new settlers found themselves possessed 
of an abundance for planting. But millers did not take 
kindly to the new wheat; it was too hard for their burrs to 
crush. Later, methods were devised for steaming and 
making it soft enough to grind, but this was unsatisfactory, 
and it was not until the roller system of milling became 
general that the hard wheat became the staple crop of 
central and western Kansas. 

In 1885 Mr. Warkentin began the importation of hard 
wheat for seed, direct from the Crimea, and since that 
time there have been various shipments from this variety's 
native habitat. It has been found that importations of 
new seed every four or five years were extremely desirable; 
changing seed from high to low lands, and vice versa, 
apparently tends also to maintain the quality. For years 
the millers contended that the gritty nature of the flour 
detracted from its market value, but the acreage of the 
soft wheat was gradually reduced nevertheless, and the 
hard-wheat acreage increased, as farmers found that the 
hard wheat was almost sure to produce a crop of sufficient 
proportions to more than offset the deductions from the 
market value of the common soft wheats, which were not 
such certain producers. It was money in the farmers’ 
pocket to accept ten or fifteen cents a bushel less for a 
larger and surer crop of hard wheat rather than take 
chances on the other variety. 
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There is a flour in Europe, made from Hungarian and 
Bohemian wheat, that bakers declare without an equal for 
bread. A flour firm of Enterprise, Kansas, shipped some 
hard-wheat flour to Paris and sold it to a firm of bakers, 
known throughout Europe for the excellence of their 
bread. This firm pronounced the flour “the only flour 
equal to the Hungarian flour that has ever been offered 
to us.”” 

The news of this caused the millers of Kansas to increase 
their equipment for grinding the new wheat and they 
advised a larger acreage. Bakers began asking for the 
flour, and within a few years the value of the Kansas 
article was established. In five years the price ratio of the 
hard and soft wheats in Kansas was reversed. 

The flour is rich in gluten, which absorbs water readily 
and swells to several times its dry bulk. As dough it 
becomes elastic and tenacious, capable of holding air that 
is kneaded into it, or the gases produced by yeast, thereby 
becoming porous or light, a quality in bread for which 
every baker and housewife strives. A barrel of hard-wheat 
flour makes about 325 of the ordinary one-pound loaves 
sold by the bakers. A barrel of soft-wheat flour makes from 
270 to 290 loaves of the same weight. The soft-wheat 
flour contains a higher per cent of moisture and will not 
absorb as much as flour richer in gluten. 

Thomas Page, of Topeka, owns one of the largest mills 
in Kansas. To him belongs the credit for introducing 
hard-wheat flours into the Government service. For years 
the army, navy and other commissary departments refused 
to buy any but Northern wheat flour, a flour almost as 
high in gluten as that from Kansas wheat. It took a long 
time and the unwinding of much red tape before Mr. Page 
could persuade officials to give Kansas flour a trial, but 
the one trial did the work, and now all Government con- 
tracts call for and specify either Northern spring or Kansas 
hard winter wheat flour. The dryness of the hard wheat 
flour gives it wonderful keeping qualities, and the Panama 
Canal contractors are using large quantities, because there 





The Rubber Bubble 








ES, sir,”’ said the red-haired man in the subway 
car, ‘I've put in, and I'm advising all my friends 
toputin, It’s easy money in five years, and we'll 
come along with our product just at the time when the 
market is crying for a fine grade of rubber.”’ 

“How deep did you go in?” asked the large man 
with the keen gray eyes 

“Well, I’ve not made any actual payments yet, but 
I'll kick in with two thousand tomorrow.” 

“ Mortgaged your house, didn’t you?” 

“T put a small plaster on it,”’ returned the red-haired 
one, “but that will come off with the first month's 
dividends. It's the biggest thing I've ever struck 
You ought to come in while the water's fine.”’ 

The gray-eyed man scratched his nose thoughtfully 

“You know something of the rubber industry, | 
take it’’—he said at last —“ sources of production, pos- 
sibility of development, length of time a plantation 
requires to reach maturity, andsoon? Eh?” 

“W hy, no,”’ answered the sunny-haired one, “I—I 
don’t believe Ido. Still, you don’t know much about 
steel, and yet. you bought in there, didn't you?” 

“T know a good deal about steel, my friend, and, as 
it happens, I know a few things about rubber, too. I 
don’t do what I'm going to do very often, but I hate to 
see a man separate himself from his money without a 
wrench, so here are a few facts. To begin with, do you 
happen to know where crud 











ude rubber comes from ?”’ 

“Er—why —down South or somewhere, doesn't it?”’ 
“T thought so. That's about as close as your kind 

of investor usually comes. Ever hear of Brazil? Well 
Brazil produces about sixty-five per cent of the world’s 
rubber. The country has an area of over three million 
square miles, and about one-half of that is rubber produc- 
ing. There have been about three thousand rubber 
schemes, and about three are actually producing rubber 
[ remember the advertisements. ‘Invest a few dollars 
now in a rubber plantation and secure an income for 
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life,’ and so on. Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Keep your 
two thousand, my boy. Put the money in the bank, and 
forget you ever heard of rubber.” 

The red-haired man gasped. 

“But the Vallombrosa Company declared a dividend of 
eighty per cent ” he began. 

“It did, and that was exactly twenty years after its 
formation; during that twenty years no dividend was 
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are few other varieties that have proved themselves able 
to endure the climatic conditions of the Isthmus. 

The Kansas land planted in wheat is a little in excess of 
six million acres. It may be increased to seven million 
acres within the next few years, but it can never greatly 
exceed that. From this vast acreage is produced from 
seventy-five to one hundred million bushels, or an average 
of from thirteen to fifteen bushels an acre. Men write of 
The Shame of the Cities, and of The Crimes of Society, 
but this is The Crime of Agriculture. Despite the glory 
and wealth brought to the state by her great wheat crops 
the farmers cannot, in this one respect, carry their heads 
very high, for they are not doing justice to the land and 
climate with which a generous Creator has endowed them 
The average yield per acre is a disgrace, although the 
aggregate makes the state proud. These farmers are not 
seizing the opportunities among which they are thrust 
When they realize how much more wheat per acre can be 
produced by only a little additional labor, and at no great 
additional expense, and when they meet the soil and 
climate half-way, then the farmers may be truly proud of 
their achievements. 

The land has cost so little and is such a sure producer of 
sufficient wheat to well pay for the labor required that 
many have grown careless. How careless is well illus- 
trated by actual occurrence, told of by a Kansas miller: 

“T bought a large quantity of wheat from a farmer. In 
one corner of his bin some of the wheat had been damaged 
and I refused to buy his damaged wheat at any price. 

***What shall 1 do with it?’ asked the farmer. 

**T don’t know, unless you sell it for chicken feed.’ 

“*Not me. I'll take it home and use ‘it for seed.’”’ 

That is in toc many instances the attitude. The 
farmer sells the best of his crop and uses the poorest 
for seed, injuring himself and his soil. The time is gradu- 
ally coming when the farmer will use his best for 
seed, feed the poorest to his hogs and sell the rest to the 
miller. (Continued on Page 54) 


By Charles J. Post 
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heard of. It figures down to four per cent a year 
Are you going to wait twenty years and then give 
the stock to your daughter for a wedding present ?"’ 

The ruby-haired individual hesitated. 

“T—I—thought— why, they told me— but look here 
London is working rubber at top notch. Twenty com- 
panies have been formed there for rubber exploitation 
since January 1, and the capitalization is over three 
millions sterling. Besides, here is a market letter 
Spoofem & Spink. It says: ‘The world is facing a 
famine in rubber ——’” 

“That will do, my friend,” interrupted the other; 
“don’t believe every market letter you read. Famine 
in rubber, eh? Did you see mention of the arrival of 
the steamship Clement a few days ago from Mandos? 
She had six million dollars’ worth of rubber aboard 
Three weeks before that another Booth liner brought 
up five million dollars in rubber. You say they’ve 
formed twenty companies in London since January 1] 
True, and they’ve organized over two hundred prior 
to that, and the capitalization runs to over twenty 
millions sterling. Now they’re coming into New York, 
and while I don’t mean that every company is off color, 
the stock issue, in many cases, is only limited by the 
durability of the nearest printing press and the supply 
of bond paper and gold seals. Keep your money in 
your pocket and forget you ever heard of rubber. 
Here’s my station. By-by.’’ 

The gentleman of the auburn hair did not buy 
rubber stock, even when he found that the Madagascar 

Company, floated in London, has been oversubscribed two 
hundred and eighty-seven times. In fact, he rammed the 
mortgage money down a little deeper into his pocket. 

Back in the days of the South Sea Bubble, London 
manifested hysteria, and later Barney Barnato caused 
excitement with his Rand Companies; but it is doubtful if 
anything like the present rubber craze has been witnessed 
in over a century. Great Britain has gone rubber mad, 
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and the cause nany. First comes the declared divi- 
dend of the Vallombrosa Company —eighty percent. Then 
reports from Malaysia, South America, Madagascar and 
the Congo that the supply of rubber is far below the 
demand, owing to the remarkable development of the 
automobile industry throughout the world. Those 
reports were sufficient for the astute London financier, 
and he began his work of fanning the speculative flame 

During the month of February the London papers 
published the nearest approach to scare-headed stories 
their traditions would permit, and in the Times even the 
report of the first robin of the season seen upon a gentle- 
man’s hedge at Brixton was relegated to the perfunctory 
news columns to make way for “rubbers.’’ This condition 
bids fair to continue until the slow-moving British public 
awakens to the false basis upon which the whole specula- 
tive structure is placed. It is not charged or even hinted 
by those most familiar with the rubber situation both in 
England and the United States that there is anything but 
a huge and unfortunate mistake in the matter, but by 
those who know the conditions of the industry a profound 
sympathy is felt for the investors, and the reason is not far 
to seek. It is simply the hysteria of frenzied finance that 
seems due to devastate financial centers at least once a 
decade. 

There is a general impression that the natural rubber 
that is, the rubber growing wild in virgin forests —is 
exhausted, and that the constantly increasing pressure of 
demand must now be met by planted rubber. Asa matter 
of fact, the resources of the virgin natural rubber preserves 
have scarcely been touched. The commercial demand for 
rubber and its rapidly extended field of need have out- 
stripped the economic resources by which it is secured 
There is not now enough labor in the great rubber terri- 
tories to do more than keep the supply in effect a fixed 
quantity. But with the automobile, extending submarine 
cables, and the thousand and one newer and minor uses, 
more rubber is needed--and hence has developed the 
fallacy that the world’s supply of natural rubber is 
exhausted, and that the day has come when cultivation 
must supplant the depleted sources of the wild product 
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A Terrible Labor Experiment 


T MUST be remembered that in the promiscuous adver- 

tising of rubbera few yearssince in this country it was the 
Castilloa rubber that was meant, although by implica- 
tion it was suggested that all rubber was the same as 
the Para rubber. This Castilloa is a weedy tree, of rapid 
growth compared to the Brazilian Hevea, but even at 
that has disappointed thousands of confident investors. 
This present London furor, which doubtless will be fol- 
lowed by a wave of investing enthusiasm here, is over the 
Hevea, the true Brazilian Para rubber, and the price of 
which heads the list of rubbers; as this rubber rises or 
falls so do all rubbers on the list fluctuate in sympathy. 
But the Hevea isa slow-growing tree, and the investor who 
pictures a magic growth and a shady forest with rivulets 
of pleasant and profitably flowing milk bursting from 
the bark is destined to spend many years in desolate 
hopefulness. 

Considering for a moment the sources of supply of crude 
rubber, we come at once to Brazil. A country comprising 
a territory of almost three and a half million square miles 
nearly as large an area as our United States—and with 
practically half of that area bearing rubber, is entitled to 
respectful consideration. The facts are that were ail 
other rubber sources lost in a vast cataclysm Brazil alone 
is capable of supplying sufficient crude rubber to keep the 
industries of the world going at twice their present capac- 
ity without an effort—given labor. At present labor is 
the chief difficuity, and the big men of the rubber indus- 
try are adopting measures which, it is believed, will relieve 
this stringency and open the vast territory that lies wholly 
undeveloped. Back in the country, in the partially 
known and almost entirely savage triangular borderland of 
Amazonas, Matto Grosso and Acre, the scarcity of labor is 
the biggest problem 

Two experiments have been made in importing foreign 
labor to work with virgin rubber in the territory of 
the Amazon basin. One was by a company which felt 
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that Japanese coolies would solve the questior The 

made a contract with an international gentleman who 
knew almost as little of their necessities as they did 
themselves He went to Japan and neg ited w ( 


Government for the laborers; th« he hired his ¢ 
picking them from the fishing villages in the northern por 





tion of Japan-—Japs who were pet at home or 
bamboo raft or a sampan to go and rk in the humid 
jungles in the heart of South America! No more 
suitable class of laborers c iha be selected The 
were a failure, absolute and complete 

The second effort was made by a European rubbe 
company, also developing in the Amazon basin he 
chief of the company, Sefior Vacadie chartered 


steamer from Spain and loaded it with : 
that he picked up along the doc 
Lisbon ved res rou 


These men were city br 
} ld of work was 


Their fie 


abouts, cargadores also to lic 
the rubber forests of the far Amazonian interior, and the 
were quite as hopelessly unsuitable as were the Japaness 
fisher-folk. They were a hard 
gang, undesirable anywhere, except, perhaps, for penal 
colonization. The history of that expedition would read 
like the log of the Bounty mutineers. When the steamer 
reached Pard the Brazilian Government refused to 
the men to land. At Mandos, on the Amazon 
transferred to the smaller river steamers and in these were 
carried on up the Amazon into Peru. From this point by 
by raft and overland they struggled and roug! 
housed their way down to the rubber company’s barraca 
On the river steamers twenty of tl 
utiny by live 


tough uncontrollable 


al 
they were 
canoes 


em had been killed in 


trom the engineers t iTTi- 





one m steam sh 





caded quarters Some had deserted in the jungle, ignorant 
of the savages and the fate awaiting them. And finally, of 
the thousand that left the Mediterranean, but one man 


Was 





delivered by the chief in charge at the barra int 
had been spent on this expedition without ar in 
accomplished 

These were experiments by men unfamiliar with the 
needs of rubber development in these remote forests. The 


failures were the penalties of ignorance. Despite this 
the difficulties in the way of developing the rubber of 
the Amazon basin are to be ove by the 
and intelligence that we ymmerce in our own 
domains 

Education is what is needed most among the laborer 
and this of the sort that will instill into them some appreci 
ation of economic conditions. Once they obtain this they 
will find it to their advantage to use as much care as is 
possible in preparing the rubber, for they will have realized 
they will have secured a higher price for a smaller quantit) 
In the northern districts successful work of this kind has 
been accomplished along the Rio Negro te rritory The 
have first secured the confidence of the 
Indians, and have then shown them, by a slow and pains- 
taking process, the proper way to gather and cure the 
rubber As soon as these workers appreciated the prime 
fact that quality meant money, or 
alent, the began to rise 


reome knowledge 


apply to c 
Vv} 





seringueiros 


in their case its ¢ 


quly 


quality 


The Brazilian Rubber King 


HIS example is even now beginning to have its effect ir 

the lower and central Amazon and in place of the 
driving methods and intimidation that formerly marked 
the industry in this territory id of the Rio Negro 
find favor this education has 
when been and the 
made 


iltivated rubber will have 


basil 


meth 
W I en 


labor has 


is beginning to 


become general increased 
resultant increase in quantity and qi 
appearance the day of e nav 
deferred some generations, for Brazil's supply is inexhaust- 
ible and most of her rubber-bearing territory is unexplored 

One man I know started life on the rubber frontier 
with nothing. Today that 
is worth ten or twelve million dollars, and his annual 
shipments average around nine hundred to one thousand 
tons. He knows his territory, his labor and the economic 
necessities of his problem, which in the light of that 
knowledge ceases te be a preblem. Of an indetermina*e 
age, perhaps sixty, his chief delight is in steaming up 
the little rivers of his empire and personally haggling or 





} 
nas 


he owns a rubber business 


elebra mer Wi ] 
ire reech i! 1 ‘ ene Ked } 
metin i iy ne as | 
r him, and his de hts area 
gh, the W and e middle 
ederal a | 
il i t nd eX] ed 
\W ‘ me " ‘ ate 
p t res ‘ ‘ ‘ | | 4 
| ‘ ed { 1 
‘ e has } i n 
s ded I ‘ ! 
le reepe i small ma ‘ 
nor and memor ] ird i 
ke he tropic n, and y may d i 
aside the rar I read name 
s vith it ron raulir epre t 
1 ( For six n ‘ " 
dr ed and } wed | ar 1 the ixteer itarac 
the Madeira, at a « t of ener ind m ‘ hat 
tl can appreciate » have taced the iit ( 
transportir a jungle countr 
In actua e it is nothing; it d be lost t } 
} blest cemetery; but it is over two thousand 1 
into the heart of Brazil, and to cart er the | 
break r cataracts has meant an effort that an | 
red in men’s live 
Where Rubber is Plenty 
IRAZII with the contiguo territory Peru 
) Bolivia, has rubber in such juantities tk pr hy 
ties have as yet been but scratched ind here wain Bra 
touches the London hy steria very closely The | 
rubber excitement in both New York and Londor bu 
upon plantation or cultivated product, and there it h 


the danger from overinflation begins 
ically 


admitted truth that so long 

natural product of any character is or can be produced 
a first-clas quality and in iflicient lantit to Ipp 
the demand, the market for the « t ited roduc it 
least from a competitive stand; t mited t 
extreme; in fact, it may be admitted that me 

ich a situation is im] ble 

Ihe planting of rubber in the vear t con ma 
deve op Into a protitable enterprise, but prot ibly r 
this generation Cultivatior t ts attendar 
charges, means a continuous expense wit it the pm 
bility of return from any dire« n for from fifteen 1 
twenty years. Capital is not likel wait such a length 
of time for realization upon its investment, and when 
the long wait are added the var I that are to he 
taken into considerati ind that rur er an extended 
pe riod with the pos rpilit natural n nap it will be 
seen that investment in what m f e called “ wild 
cat companies | inad\ ble 

The same amour capital expended oper iy 
rubber concession in the Amazon basin will bring quicke 
and greater returns There the tres h e beet wit 
for generations untapped except | vhoc ed the 
sap on their warm bodies and used the Y r bindir 
the feathering and hei all that 
needed is to have me } ind ‘ ‘ ad 
The illustration is ob 1] i t 
lumber it is better ‘ a path to ‘ | Or 
than to plar a pine na Ne 

However muc n e ar 1 ry} 
tion ire p lt i rT I 
fifteen year t n mul ! et t 
the opit nof B t ‘ I n 
twent live years is ! i the 1! ! Y ar 

! gh experime! iret 1 1 t imetie 
I ber-bearing pliant cl M ind (;uayu 
the results with the I t ( i! 

Planting rubber is, ir ‘ er ral 
resource are near ¢ i fferent from 
planting pine fore I f i beneficent 
paternal project on the order esta lam spea 
ing of the Hevea, around ! ‘ ! hie 

Continued on Page 34 
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HONOR AMONG THIEVE 





Several are Studying the 
Laws Whose Breaking Brought Them to the Place 


OY LE is no reformer, as we frequently use the word 
now. That is to say, he has been identified with 
none of those earnest and hardworking bodies of 
men whose efforts have helped toward better things. He 
was a well-to-do business man and a good deal of a poli- 
tician when the governor made him clerk of the prison 
board. Before he took that office he had known nothing of 
convicts. After he had held it for several months he 
became warden 
The prison scars a sun-and-shadowed hill beside an 
inlet of the sea. Within its walls, meant originally to 
house about six hundred men, eighteen hundred convicts 
serve their time. The number includes boys and aged 
felons who have spent whole decades behind bars—there 
is no segregation in this state 
The buildings are old and inadequate; they teem with 
life like rabbit warrens. The second largest penitentiary 
in point of population--in America, it was regarded 
by reformers as one of those most in need of reforming, 
and it was looked upon by officers as one of the most 
dangerous to manage. But Hoyle introduced a new sys- 
tem—his system of convict-handling— by which he has 
changed this prison into a place where many inmates 
become better men 


Prison Rule According to Hoyle 


i THESE days, when the air is full of talk of prison- 
reform and the reformers are all busy trying to figure 
out statutes that wiil relieve crying evils, this system of 
Hoyle’s is interesting 

And the beauty of Hoyle s system is that it is simple 

easy to understand. He runs the prison and he takes 
eare that all hands understand that he runs it. But 
he does not manage it on the theory that he is afraid of 
the prisoners 

That fear theory is at the bottom of nearly all the peni- 
tentiary evils today. We talk of the punitive idea of 
punishment and of cruelty in our prisons. As a matter of 
fact, the brutalities that keep convicts sullen and make 
bad men worse are largely due to cowardice. Brave men 
grizzled officers who have shown their qualities of courage 
again and again in moments of danger— impose a hun- 
dred rules aiid inflict a hundred ugly penalties, all created 
originally through fear ; 

Dread of the coming break, dread of assault, of suicide 
and stealthy escape; this is the hidebound tradition under 
which prison officials grow to long experience —a tradition 
based on the belief that as soon as a convicted man dons 
stripes he is unlike other men, a monster. That tradition 


has endured 
through cen- 
turies; it has 
brought the lock- 
step, the silent system, the crossing of arms when the 
prisoner walks near the wall, the employment of stool- 
pigeens, the dictum that the word of a convict is worthless, 
the use of physical punishment, the dead-line, and all the 
long list of things that makes the average penitentiary a 
somber mill that grinds out ratlike Judases and scowling 
thugs. The old saying that he who looks for trouble gets it 
is borne out nowhere more completely than in our prisons 
at this time. 

In this particular institution, when Hoyle took charge, 
things were as they still are in most places of the sort. A 
mass of intricate precautions acted on the mind of every 
felon, making him remember that he was under duress. 
The penalties for violations of these petty laws kept the 
dungeons and the solitary cells well filled; every evening 
regular strait-jacket hours were observed. A horde of 
stool-pigeons held the trusties’ jobs. There were times 
when these spies had virtually run the place. The air 
was full of intrigue, treachery and fear—ever that fear, 
making men ugly toward men. The downcast look and 
sidelong glance were everywhere. Hate was a mighty 
thing; several of the previous wardens had not dared go 
alone into the prison yard. Then Hoyle came with his 
theory. 

“Convicts,” said he, ‘‘are pretty much like other men. 
I'll handle them along those lines.”’ 

Old officers said it was taking a big chance. He took the 
chance, and found that he was running less chances than 
his predecessors had run. He tried his idea; it worked. 

Recently the writer watched Hoyle going to the inner 
yard at noon. Three hundred convicts coming from the 
dining hall met him in a narrow passageway. These 
three hundred included many of that class of prisoners for 
whom drastic rules are made—“ bad ones,”’ second-timers, 
thugs, murderers and habitual jail-breakers. The passage- 
way —a flight of stairs between two buildings—was shut 
out from sight of armed wall guards. A fine spot, a golden 
opportunity, for any of those tragedies that prison officials 
always dread—those striped felons had the warden right 
among them, unprotected. Hoyle was on his way down 
the flight; the convicts came seething up. He plunged 
into the crowd; their bodies hid his body; they jostled 
him; he met many of those slight collisions that are 
inevitable in a throng. They saw him thus among them; 
many glanced at him; some spoke; several looked 
squarely into his face and bade him good-day; the 
vast majority went on their way, indifferent; none 
showed surprise. It was forall the world like a super- 
intendent on an errand at the noon hour, passing 
among his factory hands—exactly similar. In this 
same manner Hoyle moves among the convicts every 
day —in the yard, in the jute mill between the clack- 
ing looms, in the new cell house where striped toilers 
handle heavy tools on scaffoldings above his head. 
Always the same way—like a master among em- 
ployees of some great industry. Were nearly any one 
of this prison’s former wardens—or nearly any other 
warden in America today —to make a practice of this 
thing, fellow-officers would say that life had come to 
weary him 

According to Hoyle’s viewpoint it is the safest way 
to act. When he tore down the old system with its 
network of elaborate safeguards he replaced it by his 
own, where security lies in the fact that the eighteen 
hundred convicts are their own police. 

For one of the first things that Hoyle did was to 
abolish stool-pigeons. There is probably no prison 
in America whose officers will admit to citizens that 
convicts guard the place for them, for pay of one 
sort or another. Yet there is hardly a prison in the 
country where this system of rewarded treachery has 
not been used. It is the old, accepted idea among 
officers, the setting of the thief to catch the thief, 
the one means by which they think they are sure to 
learn what crooks are doing. It is easy enough to see 
the evils of this espionage as he saw it here; the ques- 
tion that faced Hoyle was: What could be made to 
take its place? Who would tell him what was being 
planned among his eighteen hundred charges? 

He answered that question by his theory: Con- 
victs, it said, have the same human nature as other 
men. The majority in any crowd frowns down on 
evil: first, from self-interest; secondly, through that 
innate sentiment that makes us all dislike the bad in 
others. Under normal conditions this is the case. He 
began to make conditions normal here. 

Note the difference in the two sorts of informa- 
tion: the tale of the outraged citizen who has seen 


wrongdoing and 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt =»: 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


stool-pigeon. 
The difference of 
motive needs no comment; and it is easy to understand the 
varying effect upon the two informants themselves; the 
feeling of duty done to society, as against the knowledge 
that one has betrayed a fellow. But more significant than 
these things is the effect upon the apprehended wrongdoer. 
The captured burglar cherishes no depth of malice toward 
the householder who identifies him; while, on the other 
hand, he swears to kill the thief who ‘tipped him off” to 
the police. Also his companions will gladly perform that 
vengeance for him. So it goes in society. And so, in this 
prison, the convict body had hated the rewarded convict 
spies, and had sympathy for the various wrongdoers 
whom these spies managed to betray at times to the 'offi- 
cials. Abolishing these stool-pigeons, Hoyle counted on 
those same motives that make citizens telephone to the 
police station, even when they themselves are not sufferers 
from the things that they report. It worked. He got the 
news, the straight news, of what few things of moment were 
really doing among the weaker and the more desperate of 
his eighteen hundred prisoners. The convicts did not know 
whence it came; sometimes Hoyle did not know himself. 


re. We E. IVORY 


The Case of the Consistent Man 


NE morning, soon after the change, Hoyle was reading 

his mail; he opened an unsigned letter. It said that half 
a dozen convicts were tunneling out from the machine 
shops—gave the details of the break in full. The prison 
officials caught the sextet in the act of digging. 

Sometimes the motive behind the information came to 
light and proved thesoundness of Hoyle’stheory. Strange 
as it may seem, that innate sentiment of aversion toward 
evil in others showed up prominently. ‘There was the case 
of the murderers. 

In the group of condemned men in this prison was that 
rarity among his kind, a consistent criminal. He wascom- 
plete. None of that thing that we call conscience existed 
to hinder him. In our end of society we occasionally see 
such a man and we hatehim. Even the dishonest among 
business men will cry out sincerely against the usurer 
who demands his pound of flesh. So in this prison. The 
Consistent Man walked daily in their little yard with his 
fellow-murderers and was their leader. One day, when the 
gallows was but a few weeks away, he said to a doomed 
companion: ‘‘ When the guards take us to the barber shop 
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Endangered Their Lives and Toiled Madly to Save the 
Very Things That Held Them Prisoners 
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and run to the main gate, taking the turnkey with us fora 
hostage.’’ He elaborated the idea, evolved details, shaped 
it out a practicable plan 

Then the other murderer had a thought. Said he: 
“*One of those barbers is an old-time friend of yours. We'll 
let him live?’ 

**Not much,” 
him myself.” 

The other murderer let the thing sink in 
he sent for the warden and told him. ‘‘I 
for that—killing a friend,” he explained 

This was a man doomed to the hi: 
forsook that 
because of that 
wrongdoer a pariah, even among criminals. And of the 
eighteen hundred convicts in this penitentiary the major- 
ity are only accidental criminals and ordinary 
The gallows is not waiting for them; in fact, their terms 
are shortened by decent behavior 
for wrong is, therefore, many 
mass than in murderers’ row 
chance to help it. 

The quick emotion of the criminal sometimes amount- 
ing to sentimentality — frequently acts hand in hand with 
this self-interest under Hoyle’s system. There was a 
square-jawed trouble-maker, whom the strait-jacket and 
the dungeon had in the old days known for theirown. He 
had a head over which a 
certain 
nologists 


said the Consistent Man 


When it had 
‘couldn't stand 


igmans rope He 


he yy illows 





chance for life and 


went 
ven 


complete 


sentiment which makes the 


thieves 


The ethical distaste 
times stronger among the 


for self-interest has a better 


school of crimi- 
vould have 
gloated it was sh: ped 
much like a peanut. He 
was a problem 

One day he was caught 
in business more than 
ordinarily dangerous. He 
got a trial, had a chance 
to talk himself. He was 
found guilty and he was 
punished. The thing that 
hurt him most was the 
expectation that he would 
not receive visitors for 
some time. His mother 
had comeregularly to talk 
with him. He realized 
that he had put himself 
beyond the privilege of 
that visit now 

For some reason Hoyle 
determined to take a 
chance with this thug, on 
whom drastic measures 
had not worked before. A 
few days after the trouble 
had taken place the 
mother came as usual 
Hoyle gave orders that 
she be allowed to see her 
son, and extended the 
privilege of a visit without 
a fine-mesh screen be- 
tween the two 

The day after that call 
the ‘‘bad one”’ sent for 














for our regular shave we'll grab the razors, kill the guards 





Hoyle and disclosed a plot 

whose details included 

murder of the warden and other officials. ‘‘ And,”’ said he 
in ending, ‘if you send a man to my cell you'll find a saw 
there. I was lookin’ to be doin’ something myself. But 
I changed my mind since yesterday.” 

That savors of sentimentality, if you will. But note 
how it worked. And there is more to the incident. The 
square-jawed man had begun to open his eyesand see. He 
had kept them shut in the dungeon and in the strait- 
jacket. But now he was starting to look at things. Why? 
It is hard to figure out just how sentiment had worked and 
just how reason had worked. But he reasoned now. For 
he was breught before the warden only once after that; 
and on this occasion he came with a profession of guilt on 
his lips and shame in his face. Since then he has been what 
they call a model prisoner, the prisoner who sees where his 
interests really lie 

This lessening of punishment came along with the 
abolition of stool-pigeons. At the same time accused male- 
factors began to get fair hearings. In a number of cases 
where there was doubt Hoyle adhered to his rule and acted 
as though these convicts were free men; he took a chance 
and let the accused go. All this helped the growth of 
sentiment for order, for it did away with the sympathy 
with disorder. In the old days there had been a sullen, 
universal feeling against the warden and the guards 
That feeling, which grew so strong on one occasion that 
the entire convict body went on a big strike, was con- 
stantly nursed along when men came back bragging of 
what they had endured. They got grim solace in being 
regarded as heroes. Now~ what with the trouble a man 
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has to take to get disciplined —the fellow returning from 

punishment is regarded pretty 
As this new 

another great stimulus 


the side of law 


generally as a [ool 


viewpoint began to 






toward making self 


Hoyle introduced task-work. A conv 


has now so much to do in the jute mill or machine shop or 


foundry; this done, his time is his 
task he leaves the building through an ung 
No official checks his departure. He 
to amuse himself. Supposing he goes out with his w 
unfinished —it is easy enough to do. What ther It ha 
been given out, so that all understand, that the succes 
this task-work determines its status in the scheme of thing 
the guards are to have no trouble 


the convicts want it to succeed 





ing a shirker jeopardize it they send th in back or else 
report him. One of the two they do iny bly. Doing 
realizing that there is a common g d, they have gone fur 
ther; they feel the presence of rAconvict body There ha 
grown a sentiment like esprit de corps 


evidence, re plac ing the anarchistic 
spirit born of antagonism, the first New Year's eve of 
Hoyle’s administration. The old feeling had resulted in a 
custom that had endured in this place for many year 

According to this custom the cony 
year. So sure 


there came a hideous saturnalia of noise 


That came into 


icts greeted the coming 
as the stroke of twelve came that night 
The inmate ol 


the pr son yelled ind beat upon their bar they hook the 


Iwo Out and Two Strikes Called 


iron doors upon their iron hinges. From every nook and 
corner of the penitentiary the tumult came. From the 
dungeons, from long rows of cells, from behind the barred 
wickets that shut the condemned murderers 
rose and swelled. By bellowed oaths, by blasphemi 
shrieked forth, by deep anathemas, by roaring metal 
vibrating to blows, they raised their protest against the 
coming year until the very hills shook and the night 
sick. And then there came, and mingled with the diap isor 
penetrating it, a more sinister blending of sounds —th« 
hiss of water from hose nozzles, -the thud of swift stream 
on human bodies, gasps for breath 
force went down the long tiers of cells and slowly d 
the outbreak 

The week before New Year's Hoy le had notices posted 
throughout the prison, signed by him 
that order be kept and that theconvict 
noise on the night of December 31 


away 





The guards in extra 


‘ ned 


hey requested 
make no unt 


That was 


nvow ird 
all there 
was of preparation. There was no coupling on of hose or 
placing of extra guards; nor did the warden show himself 
Doubtless sundry rebellious spirits found disappointmen 
as New Year’s morning wore away toward dawn, for all 
that night there was not so much asa cat 
lent idea among the convicts favored 
as it always had. That 
through pride. The prisoners appreciated the fact that 
the thing had been left in their hands, and did not 
the trust. 
A far cry from such a feeling toward esprit de corp: 

Perhaps. Yet it marked the beginning of what followed 
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® BUZZ SAW OF CHANCE 





ACKED up 
against the 
wall in the 
lobby of the Lum- 
bermen’s Building 
was Mr. J. Augus- 
tus Redell, taking 
stock of hisassets 
A cursory inven- 
tory developed 
$3.65, a silver 
watch, a nail-file 
and a good cigar 
with the wrapper 
slightly damaged 
If one were to in- | 
clude the natty | 
clothes in which | 
| 











Mr. Redell was 
arrayed one would 
have arrived at 
his rating to the 
uttermost far- 
thing. Inciden- 
tally, it might be 
remarked that 
Mr. Redell wasout 
of a job. Knowing 
him intimately, 


however, one : . ww. 





would not be in- 


He Looked 


May 7, 1910 


— J. Augustus Redell Picks Up a Splinter 
By PETER B. KYNE 


Like a ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


Man Who ; 
Could Play He was suddenly quite unnerved. He 


Rotation had always liked Miss Robertson. 
Pool All For months he had been longing to 
Day Long call her by her first name, only the 
code of his species forbade a mixture 
of sentiment and business. It had 
always seemed so good to see her 
again, after a week or ten days out 
on theroad. So now,as she wept into 
her black sateen sleeve-protectors, 
Mr. Redell was aware of a peculiar 
feeling in the region of his fifth rib. 
He wondered what. it was. He was 
sure he wasn’t remotely in love. 
Nevertheless, he felt awfully funny. 
So funny, in fact, that he batted his 
gray eyes and left the office very 
suddenly, heartlessly ignoring Miss 
Robertson's pathetic request for 
information regarding her future 
movements. 

In the lobby of the building, as 
already stated, Mr. Redell backed up 
against the wall and took stock of his 











clined to sympa- 

thize with him on 

that score. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Redell was not aware 
of the slightest tinge of self-pity at thus finding himself 
without visible means of suppert. He never worried over 
such trifles 

To begin, J. Augustus did not want a job. He was 
tired of working —for the other fellow. Had he wanted 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar position he would have 
gotten out of the elevator on the fifth floor and inter- 
viewed the Blue Star Lumber Company. As for the 
depleted state of his fortunes, it has already been intimated 
that he cared not a rap —that is, in so far as they affected 
his present creature comforts. He had a very good credit 
oyer at the Hippodrome bar. For years Pop Stilger, 
the proprietor, had staked him between paydays; hence 
the question of ready money was a minor one. Never- 
theless, Mr. Redell was in a pensive mood. And lest the 
reader should hastily jump to the conclusion that Mr. 
Redell was contemplating entering upon a life of vagrancy 
or solving the riddie of existence through the medium of a 
can of rat-poison, be it known that no such sorry alterna- 
tive had as yet presented itself. 

J. Augustus Redell had merely decided to go into the 
lumber business for himself. His pensive countenance 
heralded a soul steeped in regret for an improvident past, 
for of the future he had no doubts. But he would work 
no more for a salary. He had quite made up his mind. 

Five minutes previous to Mr. Redell’s cogitative halt 
in the lobby of the Lumbermen’s Building he had severed 
his connection as salesman for the lumber com- 
pany for which he had been working. It was a sev- 


assets. He was grateful for the 

damaged cigar and carefully licked it 
into shape, the while he pondered this mysterious feeling 
which had so suddenly possessed him at sight of Miss 
Robertson in tears. Incidentally, he fingered the loose 
change in his trousers pocket and reviled himself for an 
unmitigated personification of the Darwinian theory. He 
wished he had saved his money. He was so provoked at 
himself that he decided to go into business and thus, amid 
future worries und privations, make amends for a prodigal 
past. 

Now, strange to relate, had Miss Robertson not wept, 
Mr. Redell would have interviewed the Blue Star Lumber 
Company and secured as good a position as the one he had 
lost; which would seem to be a reasonable procedure on 
the part of a young man of such limited fortune as Mr. J. 
Augustus Redell. But with the inconsistency of woman 
Miss Robertson had wept. Ergo, Mr. Redell pulsated 
with ambition to wrest, single-handed, a fortune from the 
lax fingers of Opportunity. He clinched the great idea 
with a savage bite on his frayed cigar. 

He presently fell to building castles in Spain. He would 
be a free-lance lumber broker, with his office under his hat 
until he could make sufficient money to warrant desk 
space somewhere. Then he would hustle hard until he 
could afford an office and a boy to answer the ’phone. 
Later he would have a stenographer, but not Miss 
Robertson. Heavens, no! He never wanted to dictate 
another letter to her as long as he lived. He could not 
have explained it, but it seemed —well, almost sacrilegious 


Nevertheless, he would have a stenographer and, perhaps, 
if Fortune’s smile broadened into a grin he might land a 
millagency that wouldn’t expect him to carry the accounts. 
He looked down a long vista of busy, fruitful years until, 
as the owner of a big pine mill on Puget Sound or the 
Columbia River, he fancied himself leaving for a tour of 
Europe, accompanied by no less a personage than his wife. 
This dream lady, by the way, bore a striking resemblance 
to Miss Robertson. Evidently, Mr. Redell seemed to 
realize this, for suddenly he murmured ‘‘Shucks!”’ and 
departed for the Hippodrome bar, berating himself the 
while for a wool-gathering nincompoop. 

Pop Stilger was swabbing off the bar when Redell 
entered that urbane gentleman's thirst emporium. 

“Pop,” said J. Augustus Redell, ‘‘ give me a hundred.” 

Pop gave him the hundred 

Mr. Redell signed an I. O. U. and faded away into the 
gathering gloom of the winter night. 

Of the struggles, the worries, the heartburnings, the 
alternate fits of lightheartedness and despair, and the 
financial acrobatics of Gus Redell during the next six 
months, much might be written. He roved from lumber 
office to lumber office, from wholesaler to retailer, nego- 
tiating orders on a brokerage of two and one-half per cent. 
His first month as a commission salesman netted him two 
hundred and eighty-nine dollars. He repaid Pop Stilger. 
His second month of unremitting toil netted him sixty- 
eight dollars. Black despair settled on his soul, and he 
thought longingly of a salaried position with the certainty 
of a liberal payday at the end of each month. The day 
he broke his last five-dollar piece he landed an order for a 
million-foot cargo. His commissions amounted to more 
than five hundred dollars, and his mental thermometer 
rose with a bound. On the strength of this sale and while 
awaiting the collection of the commissions he borrowed 
two hundred from Pop Stilger to tide him over. 

The third month J. Augustus Redell developed a case of 
mumps and only worked two weeks, yet during the balance 
of the month he played in luck and broke even. His 
specialty was the sale of unsalable stock—short lengths 
and odd widths which accumulated at the mills and for 
which the demand was sluggish and uncertain. He had a 
genius for marketing such stock. The harder it was to 
sell the harder he worked, and his wide acquaintance with 
the trade, his popularity and, moreover, his thorough 
knowledge of the business stood him in excellent stead 
He had been born for the selling end of the business. While 
he knew the manufacturing end, he was out of place there. 
The blunt ends of two fingers, whose tips had been lost ina 
planer, bore mute testimony to that fact. 

Redell’s success at moving dull stock quickly brought 
him into favor with the various city offices of northern 
mills. Presently they began to accept orders for general 





erance not of Mr. Redell’s choosing. The lumber 
company had “blown up” at noon. It was a 
matter of two ancient and unpaid notes the bank 
had attached, and away up in Oregon a strange 
man was roosting on the lumber pile. Mr. Redell 
was not the least surprised. He had been long 
enough in the game to know that a mill can't 
pay nine dollars for logs, sell the manufactured 
article at ten dollars and still retain a solid rating 
in Bradstreet’s. Though young, J. Augustus was 
somewnat of a philosopher. When they broke the 
news to him he merely whistled a few bars of Good- | 
night, Beloved, Good-night, refunded to the book- 
keeper the salary he had overdrawn to date and j 

! 

' 





told the chief he was sorry for him 

Thus it was that Mr. Redell found himself job- 
less. In the same measure that Mr. Redell found 
himself jobless had Miss Maisie Robertson, the 
outside stenographer, found herself —positionless 
Miss Robertson had wept, after the manner of her | 
sex, and asked Mr. Redell what in the world she 
was going to do. For her a problem had presented 
itself. She was an orphan, and fifty a month isn’t 
exactly a stupendous salary when one figures the 
board bill and the room rent and the laundry bill 
and the various other little forerunners of financial 
dissolution 

Mr. Redell had stared down at her from the height 







His Face Went Alternately White and 
Red. Presently He Whistled 
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yard stock which Redell negotiated. He was looked upon 
aS a young man of promise, and several companies offered 
him tempting positions as yard manager. Four months 
after he started Redell had desk space in a shipping 
office. At the expiration of six months he had nine 
hundred dollars in bank, a little ten-dollar back office 
in the Lumbermen’s Building, a rebuilt typewriter, 
a second-hand desk and a direct-line telephone. At the 
end of a year he moved into a thirty -dollar front office, 
bought a wood-colored rug to match the walls, and engaged 
a blonde stenographer to match the rug. He was doing 
very nicely now, sported an engraved letterhead and 
could draw a check for four figures without figuring 
frantically on the stub of his checkbook to see if he had 
enough in bank to cover 

Two years after his entrance into business Redell made 
his first speculation. He purchased a small cargo of four 
hundred thousand feet of redwood, which he sold at a 
profit of two dollars a thousand. He chartered a little 
baldheaded schooner to freight his purchase and paid the 
freight promptly upon discharge of cargo. Little by little 
he worked upward, gradually drawing away from selling 
on commission and tending more and more toward specu- 
lation. Occasionally he received a little financial rap, but 
in the main he was very successful. The steam schooners 
and little windjammers which freighted ninety per cent of 
the lumber coastwise were nearly all owned or controlled 
by the lumber firms with which Redell did business 
Gradually they commenced to charter their boats to him 
without demanding a certified check for fifty per cent of 
the freight upon the signing of the charter party A 
coterie of dissatisfied owners in a dirty, neglected little 


steam schooner tendered him the agency of their vessel, 


He accepted it grate- 


fully and became a 
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gl ry ola silk breakfast gown a Maisie w) presided 
over the house of Redell and complained of the servant 
problem. Poor little girl! She had led s i lone 





skimpy life What a relief it would be to her—how she 
would blossom and bloom when the eternal penn) 


pinching was at an end! Redell glowed wit nscl 
pride at } is ability to bring about that conditior He used 
to wonder if she'd love him all the more when she 


covered how he had, unarmed, entered the lists and for ynt 
his way up to the seats of the 1 
Maisie had cried that day thre« 
lost her positi yn! 


the same blow had struck the shackles from him 





Redell smiled at the recollection of how 








Redell was not a woman's mar In his more quiet 
moods he seemed a little too gr: erious, tor a mat 
of twenty-eight. Nature in moulding him had, perhap 
instilled some taint of >» priz 1 man, which man 





fested itself in an irresistible desire to take without a 
to count a victory before the fight. It was enough that h« 
wanted Maisie. It seemed to him as if Maisie must surely 
understand. He was not ready to speak until he had 
something to offer And so he had crowded his lo. . 
into the recesses of his man’s soul supremely confident that 
when the time came for him to bring it forth, Maisie would 
recognize it, accept it and love him in return 
So tonight, thinking the matter over, J 








Augustu 


decided that he had a license now to ask Maisie to share 


his fortunes. He resolved to ring her up in the morning 
and ask her to go driving with him the following Sunday 
When J. Augustus had a neat business deal to put through 
he always invited the victim to lunch. In putting through 
this matrimonial deal with Maisie he would invite her to 
a drive in the park. It was very simple 





member of the Ship- 
owners’ Association 
When three years had 
passed J. Augustus 
Redell was worth 
fifteen thousand dol- 
lars and bought and 
sold exclusively. He 
was looked upon by 
the big men of the 


sireet as 





comer 
He employed a bo k- 
keeper now 

Glancing over his 
monthly trial balance 
and meditating on his 
fortunes one evening 
it occurred to J. Au- 
gustus Redell that a 
certain matter, long 
neglected in the ex- 
citement of his rush 
for wealth and place, 
should be attended to 
atonce. He had kept 
in touch with Maisie 
Robertson in a desul- 
tory sort Ol Way She 
had secured a position 
in a lawoffice and was 
earning seventy-five 
amonth. Redell had 
been in the habit of 
calling upon her and 
taking her out to din- 
ner or the theater ap- 
proximately twice a 
month. In the in- 
terim he had sent her 
occasional votive offerings of candy and flowers, but not 
onee had he breathed the slightest intimation of more 
than a purely platonic interest in Maisie. Nevertheless, 
J. Augustus was mightily in love with her. Maisie ought 
to have noticed it. Perhaps she did, though J. Augustus 
was a queer fellow. It was part of his code to adulterate 
his love with copious doses of honest horse-sense. He 
was not demonstrative; though, perhaps, that was because 
he thought he hadn’t earned the right to be with Maisie 
At any rate, Mr. Redell didn’t propose to permit himself 
to even dream of love or matrimony until he had some- 
thing to offer the woman of his choice 

In the joy of his strength and his youth and his man- 
hood J. Augustus wanted to make the fight single-handed 
He did not want a wife of his to wear the scars of the 
conflict. At heart he didn’t really care for the money he 
had made. He only enjoyed making it—fighting the 
fight partly for its own sake, but most of all for Maisie’s 
Often he worked until far into the night at his office 
Night after night, in the solitude of the big, deserted 
building, he would pause in his work, lean back in his 
swivel chair and dream—sweet, rose-tinted dreams of 
Maisie Robertson. Not the Maisie in the chic tailored 
suit, but a stately, dignified Maisie in all the crowning 
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“ Have Pity, Sefior Ree-dell. I Have Been Loco in the Head 


Now that the crisis with his conscience had passed, a 
blithe young man was J. Augustus Redell. He came 
down to his office next morning with a pink carnation in 
his lapel and a lilt in his heart The first de livery of mail 
lay on his desk, a large creamy envelope conspicuou 
among the heap. It was addressed to him in Maisie’s 
handwriting He ope ned it first 
was in love with Maisie. It was an invitation to attend 
her marriage to one George Sidney Aloysius Peckham 

Mr. Redell sat down very carefully in his desk chair and 
stared at the damnable sheet His face went alternate ly 
white and red Pre ently he whistled—a little softly 
and a little foolishly He remembered meeting Mr 
Peckham once—a youth with exaggerated trousers and an 
inclination to pimples. J. Augustus remembered him 
because he had used Florida water on his five and seven- 
eighths head and his hair was parted in the middle 

Self-pity was not one of Mr. Redell’s characteristics, but 
he did feel sorry for Maisie. He could take his beating 
like a man if he felt assured that Mr. Peckham was a 
responsible, eighteen-karat specimen of the genus homo 
and fit to be trusted with a wife. Redell reached for the 
city directory and ran his finger down the list of Pec 
At last he found his man 


because, you see he 
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Aloysius for loving her, but it was inhuman of him to 








marry her, with no more tangible assets than baggy 
trousers and a ‘“* Chessy-cat’’smile. It quite broke Redell 
heart to think that, in the ear t me sweet litth 
Maisie would dri ind tad pointed | ‘ 
hold drudge, a mere yokKe ani hatter g her life and 
her ideals against a battery of butcher and wery bill 
while her husband —well, perhay he might rise to b 
manager in his store, and wear a loud hand-me-dowr 
and walk up and down with a lead-pencil in his hand 
crying ‘‘ Forward! I ard Still, J. A t 
doubted it | K@d Kea ma \ lc pla rot Di 
pool all day long 

Mr. Redell resolved to forget JUICKIY Work wa 


the medicine for hit So he smothered the ache in | 
big, primitive heart and greets ypocritical smile 
Sefior Felipe Luiz 
Almeida, of the West 
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balance of the invoice in thirty days. Following the usual 
custom in all foreign business, Redell planned to draw at 
three days’ sight on Live-Wire Luiz, with bill-of-lading 
attached, as soon as the vessel cleared from Astoria. 
His offer to the mill, therefore, was a safe one, and in 
order to make it doubly safe he submitted it contingent 
upon his ability to secure tonnage for the order. 

Redell knew that the new steel steamer Excelsior, fresh 
from Newport News, was due in two weeks with a cargo 
of steel rails. She was destined for the Oriental lumber 
trade, and Redell knew, also, that her owners were seeking 
a charter for her. It occurred to him that a West Coast 
charter would be acceptable to them, Therefore, his 
telegram was scarcely on the wire before he had rung up 
the owners of the Excelsior and secured a twenty-four-hour 
option on that vessel at a lump-sum freight that promised, 
in the event of his being able to put through his deal with 
Sefior Almeida, to swell the profit on the order fifty cents 
a thousand 

This matter attended to, Mr. Redell repaired to the 
Hippodrome bar, where he stifled the ache in his manly 
bosom. Hespent the afternoon on the street until a mes- 
sage from his office informed him that an answer to his 
telegram had arrived. Upon his demand that the telegram 
be opened and read to him over the ’phone, Mr. Redell 
learned that the mill had accepted his proposition and 
would make delivery to the vessel in the time specified. 

Goods well bought are half sold. In a salesman, per- 
sonality is a factor that counts for more than half the 
battle, and J. Augustus Redell wasa born salesman. Hehad 
a debonair, bullying way about him. He domi- 
nated his customers. Live-Wire Luiz oper- 


certainty Iam but the child of a burro. Madre de Cristo! 
Have pity, Sefior Ree-dell. I have been loco in the head.” 

‘*Sure,’’ remarked J. Augustus Redell. ‘‘ Was it with 
his mouth he bit you? If you don’t quit smoking cigarettes 
you'll be as nutty as a potato bug. Pull yourself together 
and pluck this chunk of despair from your system. What’s 
up?” 

Live-Wire Luiz sank into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

‘**T’ree million feet by the Excelsior,” he wailed. ‘‘It 
is not so my customer wants it. I have made such a 
meestake to translate that first telegram when I place 
with you the order. That telegram read t’ree hundred 
t’ousand feet. It is a code telegram, and I have translate 
like a fool. They say to ship cargo same as last specifica- 
tions, only I mus’ increase on each item proportionately, 
to make up the cargo. Las’ shipment is t’irty t’ousand 
feet. I have use’ no common-sense. I am such a little 
damn fool. The telegraph company garble the message, 
and I am not smart enough to see. If I only had stop to 
think I should see there is big meestake somewhere. An’ 
now I am ruin’. My people they will say, ‘Go to hell, 
Almeida! We give you the foot pretty quick.’” 

J. Augustus Redell pushed his hat back from his brow 
and gazed pop-eyed at Sefior Almeida. Suddenly he 
recalled that he was not responsible for this unfortunate 
condition of affairs. He had Sefior Almeida’s signed 
contract for the cargo snug in his safe. 

“I don’t care what your people do,”’ he said coldly. 
“‘T’m not responsible for your mistakes. I’m sorry for you; 
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not born of the distraction of a garbled telegram. Intui- 
tively Redell knew that Live-Wire Luiz had spoken the 
truth. 

Redell reached out and let his hand rest gently on the 
Peruvian’s shoulder. 

“Ts that right?” he queried soberly. ‘‘ Are you all in 
playing on a shoestring and your credit? Is your rating 
a bluff?” 

Sefior Almeida raised his head and his once dark face 
was gray with misery. 

‘“‘T have been such a fool,’’ he murmured. ‘‘I have lose 
all—on those damn ponies. It is in the blood of my 
people to love the horse race. I have a good friend. He 
is the owner of a horse. I have hold up this friend 
and his sure-thing horse all winter, because he is broke 
I buy the hay and the good oats for this horse. I pay 
the trainer, because I love my friend. One week ago my 
friend comes to me. He tells to me that the horse is on 
edge. He have him bottled up for a killing, to take place 
today. He tells me the race is a—what you call cinch; 
that we couldn't lose.”’ 

J. Augustus Redell was a true gringo. 

“How did the goat run?”’ he interrupted excitedly. 
*‘T’ve been watching that nag for three weeks, intending 
to string a little bet on him myself the first time I saw 
him entered in a selling race. I pike a dollar now and 
then, just for the excitement,”’ he added. 

Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida shrugged his shoulders 
drearily. ‘‘Quien sabe?” he said. ‘‘Peeping Tom is 
first, Oratoria second and Brown Patsy third.” 

‘*Wouldn’t that rasp you ?”’ said Mr. Redell 
‘‘That’s always the way with these sure things. 
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ated on much the same lines when buying, but 
though he raved and swore fierce Spanish oaths 
and waved his slim brown hands protestingly 
Mr. Redell was not to be denied. Eventually 
he sold by the simple process of asking eleven 
dollars and dropping to ten dollars and twenty- 
five cents as the base price at the mill. The 
market had a strong upward tendency, and 
Live-Wire Luiz feared delay in placing his order. 
Three days’ procrastination might cost him 
twenty-five cents a thousand. 


Mr. Redell was much pleased with himseif 
For the nonce his blasted hopes were forgotten 
in thecomforting knowledge that he had cleaned 
up pretty nearly five thousand dollars as the 
result of his day's work. He reflected grimly 
that it would require a number of years for the 
despised Mr. Peckham to earna similaramount 
Mr. Redell, in common with the majority of 
humankind, was occasionally given to count- 
ing his chickens before they were hatched 


It was a pleasant afternoon a month later 
In his handsome front office in the Lumber- 
men's Building J. Augustus Redell sat on his 
spine, with his immaculate legs draped grace- 
fully over the top of his desk. An unlighted 
cigar drooped from his lips, his hat was tilted 
sulkily over his eyes—and he was dreaming of 
Maisie Robertson. The wedding had not been 
graced by the presence of J. Augustus Redell 
Mr. Redell was as game as a gander, but attend- 
ance at the wedding was a triflemore than he 
could bear. He had felt a vague curiosity as to 
Maisie’s age which he estimated at twenty or 
thereabouts—and had intended satisfying his 
curiosity by a perusal of the notice of the issu- 
ance of the marriage license, which he knew 
would appear in the daily papers. Something 
else had intervened, however, and the matter 
had been overlooked. J. Augustus, reviewing = 





“T—I—Well, I Just 
Didn't Marry Him” 
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How much did this truck animal cost you?” 

“Forty thousand,” whispered Live-Wire 
Luiz. ‘I was weak. I am a business man 
I should not do those things. But I have 
no intent to trick the Sefior. I do not lie 
to him. But my people in Callao—they will 
not pay for t’ree million feet when they have 
order t’ree hundred t’ousand. I have just re- 
ceive’ the letter to confirm that telegram 
That letter is so slow to arrive. Forty days 
that letter travel via New York before 

“I see,”’ said Redell quietly, ‘‘ the letter has 
to cross the Andes over to Rio Janeiro, then 
up to New York and across the continent 
When I get rich I’m going to buy out the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company and run 
steamers between San Francisco and Callao 
once a week. Then when you buy a three- 
million-foot cargo on a telegraphic order you 
won't have to wait forty days fora confirmation 
of the telegram. In the mean time, however, 
the good ship Excelsior is loaded and four days 
at sea, headed for Callao, with three million feet 
of lumber aboard, only three hundred thousand 
feet of which is sold. Of course, when the 
Excelsior arrives in Callao and those dusky 
buccaneers in Peru hear of this they’ll just 
fall over themselves to grab that excess cargo 
I imagine I see them fighting to pay me a big 
price for it—as much as ten dollars a thousand 

Mex. Of course, the Excelsior won't lose a 
cent. She has the lumber. She can get her 
freight at public auction. But the mill will 
receive a heavy jolt—and they’re none too 
strongasitis. Youand Iareruined. Queered 
forever. When this thing blows over I imagine 
I'll beable to buy about two bundlesof lath, fifty 
lath to the bundle, with the market two dollars 
and twenty-five cents per thousand at ship’s 
tackles, San Francisec. Almeida, you sporty 
) boy, you got me into this. It’s up to you to 
get me out.” 








the wreck of his purple twilight, wondered how 
she liked the wedding present he had sent her. 
He had just mailed a check to pay for it. It was a chest 
of silver and had cost Mr. Redell one hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. Underthe circumstances he disliked to appear 
cheap; so, manlike, he had sent her an impossible present 
which testified only to his bad taste and exceeding good- 
ness of heart. It had escaped him for the moment that 
Maisie’s husband was a poor thing 

Mr. Redell was endeavoring to assure himself that 
bygones were bygones. He was trying to appear philo- 
sophical, but for the life of him he couldn’t. In the midst 
of his gloomy cogitations the door of his private office flew 
open. Into the room bounded Live-Wire Luiz in a 
manner calculated to inspire the casual observer with 
the impression that the arch-fiend was at his heels. Redell 
looked up. Sefior Almeida paused, sprang straight up 
into the air, waved both arms dramatically and moaned 
a single Spanish expletive 

“Hello there, Chilli Concarne!”’ said Mr. Redell face- 
tiously. ‘‘I thought those cigarettes would get you. Now 
what's run up your back ?”’ 

“‘Santa Maria!’ yelled the excitable gentleman. He 
stretched forth his arms appealingly. ‘‘Caramba! Of a 





but, nevertheless, I look to you to accept delivery of the 
cargo. It’s too late to call the deal off now. The Excelsior 
was loaded four days ago and is now at sea. Moreover, 
you accepted my draft at three days’ sight this morning 
for the full amount of the invoice. It's your funeval.” 

“T am ruin’,’’ moaned Sefior Almeida. ‘I cannot 
pay.” 

Redell sprang to his feet, locked the office door and put 
the key in his pocket. He turned and faced Live-Wire 
Luiz 

“You can't, can’t you?” he blazed. “I'll fix you. It 
takes a smart man to play horse with me.”” He reached 
for the telephone. ‘‘ You'll stay right here in this office 
while I instruct my attorney to attach your bank ac- 


count.” 
**No use,” said Live-Wire Luiz brokenly, ‘I’m ruin’ 

I cannot pay.’’ He arose and faced Redell bravely. 
“Yes, I am what you call a bankrupt,” he continued, 
all his explosive personality gone. In its place there 
was a sorrowful, shamefaced dignity that was more 
eloquent than words—a something that savored of the 
beaten man—mingled with a pathetic despair that was 


“The City of Peru leaves at noon tomorrow 

for Valparaiso and way ports,” said Sefior 

Almeida humbly; ‘if the Sefior will advance me five hun- 

dred dollars for the trip I will beat this good ship Excelsior 

to Callao. Then, maybe—quien sabe?—perhaps I may 

sell the cargo, and the loss will not altogether ruin the 
Sefior. There’ may not be a loss.” 

“It’s a thousand-to-one shot,’ Redell answered, ‘‘ but 
I'll take it. I believe if I let you go that you'll come 
back.” 

Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the faith reposed in him 

“But the Sefior holds my acceptance at three days’ 
sight,’’ he suggested pointedly. 

“Give me a new acceptance at sixty days,’’ Redell 
replied. ‘‘I’ll have to stall my creditors, that’s all. Sixty 
days is a long time. Lots of things can happen in sixty 
days.”’ 

He turned to his desk, wrote out a draft in favor of 
himself and drawn on the West Coast Trading Company 
at sixty days’ sight. Live-Wire Luiz was slowly getting 
back his courage. He wrote his acceptance in red ink 
across the face of the draft, Redell surrendered to him 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Good Roads Without |! 





O OVERTURN moss-grown [ 

customs, tochange the highway 

legislation of states, to revolu- 
tionize the road-making methods of 
the nation, to arrest the attention of 
the road makers of a continent, to 
improve the common earth roads to 
an immeasurable degree and at the 
same time save millions of dollars by 
reducing road-building expenses: this 
is the province of the simple, cheap, 
uncouth but®efficient King-Drag 
Little did I suspect when first I rode 
a drag down the highway that such 
claims would ever be made. 

The initial trip was taken in the 
spring of 1896, and the result was so 
pleasing and satisfactory that the 
work has never lagged from then un- 
tilnow. The effect on the road was 
instantaneous. The passage of the 
drag wrought a wonderful change. 
Whereas the road had been very 
rough, with two deep ruts in evidence, 
after the drag had been used it was 
comparatively smooth, and the ruts 
which before dragging stuck out like 
sore thumbs, were rendered unob- 
trusive and unobstructive. Before, 
none but the hardiest adventurer 
dared drive out of the beaten track; afterward, 
there was no need to choose a way, for all the sur- 
face was smoother than the best portion had been. 

Thestories told about the King-Drag and its work 
are preposterous; they are unreasonable and absurd; and 
yet they are absolutely true. But I ask no one to believe, 
for my only object in telling them is to shock the public 
into giving the new system a trial 

Here is one they are telling in Iowa. In Cedar County 
a gentleman riding in a spring wagon on a dragged road 
drove out to one side to allow a four-horse wagonload of 
logs to go by him. The loaded logs went merrily on their 
way, but the spring wagon had to be dug out with a spade. 





Problems in Mud 


ROM over near Trenton, Missouri, comes another. Ii 

seems that some years ago a stretch of creek-bottom 
road habitually overflowed after every heavy rain. It reg- 
ularly became a mass of mud and water. The community 
declared that it was a physical impossibility to fill in 
enough earth to build a roadway, and the authorities were 
planning to condemn land for a new road a quarter of a 
mile away from the creek. At this moment somebody sug- 
gested a test with a King-Drag. Although the creek still 
covers the roadway during each freshet, there has been no 
serious difficulty with that road since the test began. 

To the man who drives a team the word gumbo means 
broken double-trees, horses mired down, and other bad- 
road calamities. A quarter of a mile of this sort of gumbo 
lies between my home and the railway station at Maitland. 
One morning when I boarded the train at Villisea, Iowa, 
on my return from a lecture trip, the trainmen said in 
response to my inquiry for news fromm down the road: 
“ Well, sir, they had a terrible storm at Maitland last even- 
ing. When we stopped there the rain was falling in sheets; 
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No. 4. This Road —the Same as is Shown in No. 3—Was Made by a King-Drag 


By D. WARD KING 





one could hardly see the depot » train arrived at 
Maitland and I stepped into my buggy and drove home 
over the gumbo quarter. I could see by the débris on the 
fence wires, still dripping wet, that water had stood three 
or four feet deep on the road during the night, yet there 
was not a puddle on its surface and we traveled its length 
without the buggy wheels throwing any mud 

Another season the floods covered this same gumbo 
quarter with water and kept it standing there for more 
than a week, the road being traveled every day. Ll appealed 
to the highway authorities to erect a barricade, for I felt 
a personal pride in that road, and the prospect of its 
destruction gave me great mental pain. But the authori 
ties said they were powerless because they could stop pub- 
lic travel only when traveling became dangerous to the 
public; sO they did nothing At the end of the week the 
floods abated, the water receded, and this King-Dragged 
gumbo boulevard emerged from its seven-day baptism 
bearing no evidence of the test —absolutely unharmed 

Here is another good one from Iowa. It is told by Mr 
Henry Harlow, Mayor of Onawa, who relates his first 
experience with a King-Drag in these words: “I built a 
drag exactly according to Mr. King's directions. I finished 
it before noon and put it to work 
block of our main street. The soil is gumbo and the street 
was almost impassable, the mud being hub-deep in some 








at one o'clock on a single 


places. At five o’clock, just four hours after beginning to 
use the drag, wagons loaded with four thousand pounds 
of baled hay were being drawn over the block and were 
making scarcely a perceptible rut 

And here is a whopper from Maine, within one hun- 
dred miles of Boston Mr. F. P. Sandborn began his 
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No. 1 Arkansas. “ Black Waxy” by the Old Style Road Methods. View Near 
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| i) en i was { ! votor 
inches or more in dey \\ 
hree | eams passed 
\ { na ne de ‘ 
ho eel rin 
The n pele ! . 
these stories ha , reserved 
| he close I ‘ It te f ar 
incident int ( nexperience a d 
is highl mprobable a I ince 
is al I know 
W he road dra ? wa } 
few of us wo i tal tur? n occa 
nd ir drags clear to 
I vas | ed on one These 
tat the city limits, by a huge 
mudholk This mudhole reached 
from one fence to the other and the 
fences were forty feet apart. M 
hesitation was caused | the fear 
that I would yet my teet et. for 
irely the hole was deep and wide 
and ugly aking courage I drove 
through Now I was just enough of 
a boy that I was curious to know 
| what had happened, so I stopped to 
- takea survey of the scene The view 


presented so impressed me that | 
turned my team and drove through again The 
mudhole was now between me and town, which 
called for a third trip; and, of course, the return 
toward home evened things up by another voyage 
four passages in all, two on each side. Hear me! 
there has never been a mudhole there since 
Preposterous!"’ Yes 
Beyond all reason!! 
Give me three minutes face to face with any audience of 
good intellige nee and ordinary reasoning power and it will 
admit that any one of these stories is not only quite po 


Oh, no 


sible but very probat le Ask a five var-old child the 
result of multiplying two by two and he answers “four 
Ask him to multiply two and a half by two and he hangs 
his head. Perhaps he does not know a fraction when he 
sees it And so the average man is juick to answer “‘ mud 


when you inquire the result of mixing water and earth 
But when you ask him to describe the result that come 
from mixing the King-Drag with the puddled clay of th 
roadway he hangs his head and stammers that he has “ not 
been that far over in the book 


The First Convention 


WO men in saddles riding dowr opposite slope ip 
proached each other When the met in the | 


they did not pass; they stopped. And there the first Kk 





Drag convention was held. Chairman and secretar ere 
dispensed with. We went into committee of the hole 
William l asked, “if I will drag the road from ir 
place to town once a vear, will vo rH ir ver Was to 
the point and extremely atisiactory He ittered an 
explosive “You bet! The conversation, of which tl 
was the important part, occurred on the edge of town, and 
as I urged mv horse homeward I| had ample leisure t rn 
the subject in my mind My « tatior mpelled me to 
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No. 2 Arkansas. A King-Drag “ Black Waxy” Boulevard, Less Than 200 Steps From No. |! 
Helena, Arkansas, Adjacent to Mississippi River The Two Views Were Taken the Same Day and Hour by a U.S. Official Photographer 
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saddle a fresh horse and ride on up the road. In order 
that you may understand my errand, I must explain that 
Wiiliam is at home more than two miles farther out from 
town than I am, and the highway is lined with farms and 
farmers. Galloping up the road, I visited neighbor after 
neighbor. I put to them the question I had asked William 
and broached the subject to each exactly as I had to 
him. To make a long story short, when a few days there- 
after I rode ‘my drag to William's home and to town and 
back, I had placed in my debt ten or a dozen men along the 
road who were pledged to drag to town past my house the 
following year. During the next year we had six miles of 
the best earth road that had ever existed up to that time 


A Good Roads Militia 


HE pushing little city of Cameron, Missouri, came for- 
4 ward with a more elaborate scheme for organized road 
dragging. The Cameron people honored me by giving me 
four audiences in three years. On the third visit, I think it 
was, Postmaster Filson proposed that each one of the vari- 
ous rural routes select two drag captains; one captain to 
have charge of the outgoing half of the route, while the 
other looked after the ingoing end. These captains were 
given authority to apportion the roads to the farmers on 
their routes and to choose the moment when the dragging 
should be done. The scheme proved successful. 

Some five years ago, in the south end of my home 
county, Mr. Matthew Gelvin portioned off the road among 
the neighbors throughout the district in his charge. The 
fine condition of the roads in 
that district, dragged after 


Mississippi to Sioux City on the Missouri. Meetings are 
being held in each county and there is enthusiasm along 
the entire route. No state-wide good-roads movements 
were ever before greeted with such a rousing indorsement. 
Within my knowledge, no other extensive road-improve- 
ment propositions have been backed by one-tenth the 
sentiment of approval that is found behind these in the 
rural districts. 

Few, if any, of the important investigations set on foot 
by Director Page, of the United States Office of Public 
Roads, have proved more valuable to the country at large 
than has the one which brought us a complete census of 
the road mileage of the nation. Methodically compiled, 
the figures not only exhibit the totals for states and nation 
but they also tell us, county by county, the miles of high- 
way, what they cost per annum, and the stuff of which 
they are built. 

Astonishing revelations are on the pages of this report. 
Proud Pennsylvania bows before Missouri, for the figures 
show a greater proportion of improved roads in Missouri 
than is possessed by the Keystone State. Imperial New 
York is behind Illinois, while Ohio and Indiana each have 
ten times the hard-surfaced mileage reported from New 
Jersey. Even New England and the Atlantic states have 
their share of mud roads. 

Witness the fact that over five thousand miles of dirt 
road are to be found in the counties adjoining the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The State of New York boasts of 77,922 miles of mud, 
3692 miles of gravel and only 2184 miles of stone. The 
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U. S. Model King-Drag 


mudholes are, with a gradual descent into their depths. 
Instead, their sides were as sheer as a precipice; to ride 
over them was like going up and down a marble stairway. 
At the invitation of the Commercial Ciub I spent twenty- 
four hours in a close investigation of the situgtion and then 
prescribed the King-Drag, telling the club that the drag 
could do no harm, and assuring them I was confident it 
would accomplish at least a measure of improvement and 
quite probably would prove a complete remedy. One can 
imagine my pleasure when, the following March, immedi- 
ately following the first considerable thaw, Mr. W. G. 
Palmer wrote me of its success. I quote a portion of his 
letter: “‘ Two drags were built as per our agreement when 
you were here, but owing to the snow and ice remaining 
there has been no opportunity to use them until now 
Three days ago the road was in a very wet, soggy condition 
and the dragging began. One day and a half has been 

spent on each mile and the road 

from below the iron works to a 





every rain, is a subject of re- 
mark, and the custom still pre- 
vails to this day. 

Mr. Peter Ransom, of Hardin 
County, Iowa, has organized 
his township so perfectly that 
for four years past all the high- 
ways have been put in order 
within three hours of the mo- 
ment he gives the word. Like 
organization in every township 
would secure the dragging of Fit! (aa 
every mile of road in the county ait 
three hours after a given signai Pee if 
And perfect organization of all 
the counties would, in one hun- 
dred and eighty minutes, 
convert into boulevards the 
highways of the state. The 
change depends entirely.on pub- 
lic sentiment and capable leader- 
ship. 

But absolutely the last word 
in good-road circles is the recent 
organization for dragged roads 
clear across certain Western 
states. In January last there 
was gathered in Hutchinson, 








point just half a block below the 
Sheldon Hotel is like a speed- 
way. This river road over to 
the island has always been the 
worst strip in the city, but a 
man just called me up from over 
there and said this is the first 
time since he has been in busi- 
ness that it looked like a street 
‘In fact,’ he said, ‘it now looks 
like a boulevard.’ I must Say 
that the King-Drag is more than 
meeting all expectations on the 
worst piece of road this city 
owns.” The ‘river road” re 
ferred to is subject to very heavy 
and constant traffic, leading, as 
it does, to the steel works, and 
being flanked on either si 
large wholesale lumber yards 
and planing mills. Great loads 
of lumber are hauled on two- 
wheeled carts, which are loosely 
attached to leading trucks. The 
entire two-horse load is borne by 
two wheels, while the loose 
coupling permits the wheels to 
twist and bore into the mud- 
holes like augers into a board. 
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Kansas, the most enthusiastic 


lot of road people I ever faced No. 3. The Straight-Edged Planks are Sixteen Feet in Length and Indicate the Side Slope 


These people came at their own 
expense from twelve or more Kansas counties and from 
Pueblo, Colorado, to select a route for a dragged highway 
through these counties from Newton to the state line 
west, and on into Colorado. A movement is now under 
way to continue the line eastward to Kansas City. This 
proposed dragged road will follow the old Santa Fé Trail 
and, because of that fact, the organization is called the 
New Santa Fé Trail, and its brand-new stationery bears 
that legend. The route follows the valley of the Arkansas 
River and touches Hutchinson, Greatbend, Larned 
Dodge City, Garden City, Syracuse and other cities. In 
conversation, the other day, one of the leading editorial 
writers of Kansas City declared: “It is the biggest thing 
in the West.’ 

lowa has sprung a similar project in her “ River to River 
Dragged Road’ to stretch from Davenport on the 
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U. S. Model King-Drag 








Plan and Elevation 





drag could be used with profit regularly on all this dirt and 
gravel, and dragging would not injure the stone roads. 

Maryland and the Virginias form a compact block of 
territory so venerable that the West in comparison is as a 
babe to its great-grandmother; Maryland and the Virginias 
contain 94,763 miles of mud road, 1227 miles of gravel road 
and 1812 miles of stone; ninety-five and one-half per cent 
of the total mileage being dirt. 

Massachusetts’ proportion of stone and gravel road is 
greater than any other state in the Union; but in spite of 
this, New England as a whole, with 88,000 miles of native 
soil roads, 14,000 miles of gravel, and less than 3000 miles 
of stone surface, is clearly in a position to welcome with 
open arms the kindly offices of the split-log drag. These 
comparisons are offered not in a critical or censorious 
mood, but for the purpose of correcting a prevailing popu- 
lar idea that all the bad wheeling is in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Send to Director Page for the figures and look up the 
situation in your own county and state. 

Evidently there is as much need of the King-Drag in the 
last as there is on the prairies of the Middle West, and the 
East is showing a growing appreciation of the simple tool 
Maine is using them in numbers. One road official just 
north of the city of Boston made a saving of eighty-three 
per cent of his usual appropriation by using the King 
system. His story is so remarkable that it was printed 
by State Highway Commissioner Sargent in a special 
pamphlet. 

The city of North Tonawanda, New York, also had an 
experience, one well worth relating here. The streets of 
this city are covered with slag, which is a mixture of 
clinkers, lime and steel, taken from the furnaces of the 
steel works. The going was awful when I was there a few 
winters ago, and the problem presented was a puzzling 
one. The mudholes were not saucer-shaped, as ordinary 








It would be difficult to devise a 
more destructive vehicle 

The South, too, is putting its highways under the magic 
influence of the drag. The milk fever, so they say, is 
always to be found across the line in the next county. 
However, in an experience extending over some nine 
during which I have spoken in twenty-four states 
and Canada—the worst roads possible are always at the 
last place I happen to visit. Especially in the earlier years 
of the movement did well-meaning men hasten to the ros- 
trum to assure me of faith in my sincerity and their belief 


years 


that the King-Drag would do all that is claimed ‘over 
where you live, Mr. King, but here —well, this soil is 
peculiar. Unless you have actually tested it in wet 


weather you have no idea how awfully bad it does get, and 
we who know the soil best are quite certain that your drag 
would not work,’’ and so on. How often has that state- 
ment been whispered in my ear and shouted in my face! 


In the Black-Waxy Country 


N' YW “ black-waxy”’ or ‘‘ buckshot”’ soil is the roadway 
terror of the South, and my friends there have been very 
positive the King system would fail on it. Because I have 
visited the South less frequently than any other section 
the people who travel over this peculiar soil have been the 
last to succumb to King-Drag arguments. But the ter- 
rible Southern soil is conquered. The photographs—num- 
ber one Arkansas and number two Arkansas—give an 
instance of the smoothing and soothing effect produced by 
the drag, as compared with the returns from the old- 
fashioned style of roadwork. The two pictures were taken 
within the hour and less than two hundred steps separate 
the views, which are in the vicinity of Helena, Arkansas. 
Mr. E. D. Pillow tells me this buckshot-slough road has, 
for the last forty years, been utterly impassable during 
open winters. However, after a few months of dragging, 
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four mules regularly moved ten bales of cotton at a load dragging. The strip, however be criticised for it ronie In number four one n see t the road 
over the road throughout an unusually wet winter, and lack of width; which brings us to the third step ttle t lat and the clos ‘ 
the next winter the resisting capacity of the road increased Third, to widen the road use a linary n i urd e earth each edgr 





twenty per cent, so that a normal load, following a year’s plow and turn one shallow furrow from each side toward plow had pa i preparat i 






























use of the drag, was twelve bales One-half of the length the center, allowing the w to run ju j de the mar | i i ‘ 
of the road is sticky buckshot and the other half is sandy made by the end of the drag. Spread these furrows over ent to move t e eart! i 
loam, and the drag worked well on both soils. ‘“‘The King- the surface of the road with the drag. This operation will et sutioned to spread it, and having his mimd saturated 
Drag has solved the road problem in this section,"’ says widen the roadbed two feet and add a little to the crown with the prevailing notion that d ‘ i ned 
Mr. Pillow Following the next rain or storm repeat the plowing and vy i spongelike mass of e material in a he 
The formula for building good roads without money is dragging, and when you finish the road will be four feet dragged bott ear over e cent \ 
not complex. In truth, it is so simple that many persons wider. The plowing may be continued, only plowing one remember tha is done with a K Drag W 
when they first see it feel positive some important item furrow after each ra | the road is wide en I e later | A} ‘ ind sa 
has been omitted. Here is the complete formula, which is give satisfaction Any mile of earth road whi that and the e piled-up 
absolutely certain to work on the average mile of earth formula will not remedy is unusual and exceptional. If th eal { lee} r mfort and d ed 1 ravel in 
road r vadway is very narrow use a sh drag There re tt ( i { e kur rag will do to 
First, build a King-Drag; and build it according to the Naturally the King-Drag will not mow grass, grub sn h a road, but one 1 by h to thir about 
specifications in the United States King-Drag Bulletin. brush, pull stumps or quarry rock, but, with the assistance building a road with it We 
Do not attempt to improve the drag; I spent several years of a plow, it will do anything that is done with ordinary ber three. | ‘ ed \ 
trying to devise a better one and failed road-working tools. No matter how deep the middle believes the drag might build a road when he sees the 
Second, after the drag is built hitch two horses to it, the drag will gradually fill it, and continually, ifthe above evidence of what may be done e lone treatment 
attach the double-tree at a point on the chain that will formula is obeyed, the road will be growing better for Io state the case more t ‘ | e King-Drag 
compel the drag to follow the team at an angle of forty- travel. In too many instances, when a job is completed, can move too much mater 
five degrees, with the left-hand end of the drag to the rear it may be said of the road, as was said of the man in the admitted theoretica at kk ha t ! e dep led 
Now, at a moment when the surface soil is moist but not Scripture story who took unto himself seven wicked spirit on to move a sufficient an 
sticky, step on to the drag and drive toward town with one _ the last state of that road is worse than the first M vn half-mil id, wv vas bad ped 
horse on each side of the right-hand wheel track. Drive I am certain that any method that deposit » much in the center when I began to dr t son irteer 
to your neighbor's front gate and, turning there, drive loose earth in the middle of the road that the travelin wo in instance o } n e done After e ve 
back home over the other wheel track That is all I ask public have to drive out to the sides to avoid the loose arag ng tn rullied cla Decame ton rounded 
You can make another round if you have leisure, but the earth is wrong. If it were desirable, the King-Drag could that the neighbors criticised the rk, and since then we 
one trip will answer if the work is properly done. After be used forthis purpose. In fact,the photograph—number have habitually dragged the earth toward the ditches ones 
the next rain or storm, when the earth in the road has three—shows an instance where, by mistake, the drag wa in three treatment Chat t ve pull the dirt 
dried so that it will not adhere to the slabs « the drag used to do this very thing And it is sheer good fortuns t ce and out once t t! proce flattenir ti row! 
though still wet enough to pack, make another trip to the other photograph number four -was secured rhe persistent and intelligent use of the kK Drag, after 
your neighbor's front gate toward town, returning as _ for of course no one planned to make the mistake every rain or wet spe en th I t buts 
before. Repeat the operation after four, five or six rains Immediately after the mistake occurred I saw the valu l improve any earth or gravel road fror 
or storms. Probably after four rains, but certainly after of number four as a companion for number three, since dred percent, the amount of gain depending on the chara 
SIX rains, followed by careful dragging, the center of the they represent precisely the same spot and so distinctly ter of the nland the iot the man who does the wort 


strip of roadway that is reached by the drag will be found _ illustrate the possibilities of the King-Drag on this d : : ; 
higher than the rest. In other words, four to six draggings puted point. The object of the first picture was to give ented deviceinvented by Mr. King. The Drag and itsconstruction a 





after four to six rains will produce a smooth, oval roadbed, pleasure to an elderly forebear by placing on paper a like > beapeve shag dng . ; 
= ‘ . ~ ‘ Ki. . at Was gt Any ma t 1 v sca | f 
with good drainage of its surface within the limits of the ness of the boy with his sheep and his dogs—-a group of _ these sim, i-ma afew , trifling expense 





THE SON OF OLD BLOOD 


. . ‘ 
APPY CORN and the Stranger had been B ¢; ORR A HAR RIS pedigree. You trace him back to one of his fore- 
: Vy fathers, who had imilar failin’ orgift or virtu 





making one of those aimless spring-day pil- 


grimages of which Pappy grew increasingly ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER H. EVERETT You never have found out, in spite 





fond, as if the wings of his spirit were forever bear- talk about environment, that maybe the rea é 
ing him up the mountain as his real strength failed. They hada grave old morning and midnight mind that enabled and mother of him is the world he lives in; sometimes he 
sat together upon a laurel-fringed ledge of Old Blood in him to understand the great mood of the Maker when He favors it, sometimes he don't, but his children do. Here 
the April afternoon. Below, the valle y spread likea green said: ‘“ Let there be light!’’ The Stranger perceived the in this valley we have had 'em born closer kin to the n 
translation of one of David’s Psalms surrounded by Old approach of some such inspiration now as the old man tains than to their father and mother in the flest It was 


Testament hills. In the midst of it that way with Bildad. He was the 
the houses of the village stood like re —— — n of Blood Mountain, begotten 
a colony of little white altars. On | old Bildad Elder and } 

every side there were fields of young ih so lor rt 
corn and wheat and smooth pas- 
tures sloping down to quiet water 





“You Might as Well Have Tried to Put | ‘ on to expect ! iu 

a Grasshopper in School | t! mnt he igt nh ( bene 
edges, and coming up out of it were 
the sweet, ancient sounds of hom- 
ing birds, bleating lambs, and 
women singing cradle songs 


As he gazed down through the i | ( ‘ he 
purpling gloom Pappy had the ap- ‘ The 
pearance of an old man-harp ag: | ' ) 
twanging his strings to catch the * | ‘ } n roa 
tune of what he saw | e he ‘ 

‘*Somehow,”’ he began presently ¢ é hee 
‘fon a day like this, when the e | e he i 
alders air bloomin’, and the willow arpe , 
air draggin’ their green beards in e ne . eve ‘ 
the water, and the crab-apple i ‘ t é 
sheddin’ its blossoms, and the bees ‘ 
air farmin’ all the flowers, it puts le } ke a 
me in mind of Bildad—not the | ) I ke 
way he was toward the last, but as | 1 ne 


he used to be before his trouble, 
when he had the tune of the valley 


on his lips, same as if it was a sheet M ind I nat 
of music.”’ t 
‘** Who was Bildad ?”’ the Stranger ‘ ‘ 








knew he was expe eted to ask e ever heerd wv the ec} 
‘Well, sir, to tell you the truth, ; } back to the rhy 

we never knowed, in spite of the th’s hammer ontheanvil. At 
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used to call him the Poet Laurette it that made the e where he 

of Brasstown Valley.”” Pappy was a good Scripture- leaned back : tist t to putt 





maker. He rarely laid the scene of his story frivolously on the more ancient whiskered part of 1 of ma I've he decent fa é 
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was jest po’ white trash. 
If the Lord never give a 
child but one daddy, most 
of ’em would be in a bad 
fix. Anyhow, Bildad was 
sorter foreign-lookin’ 
from the first. 

“In passin’ we all 
dropped in at the Elders’ 
to see the baby, and I 
never shall forget what a 
thin, long, slazy-lookin’ 
little thing it was, wrapped 
in an old striped shawl, 
lyin’ in the hooded cradle. 
The first thing folks no- 
ticed was that, although 
Elder and his wife was 
both black-haired and 
dark as gipsies, this young 
Bildad had blue eyes, was 
terrible fair, and had a 
fringe of fine red hair on 
his head, as if he’d took 
after his great-grand- 
pappy, the Sun. 

“And from the first 


“Her Face Was 
as Artificial as 
the Ruffles on 

Her Petticoat” 





to find out where the stuff 
in him come from that riz 
to sech sweet measures; 
and why he had feelin’s 
and wisdom as old and 
bar’footed as Socrates. 
He used to say things in 
poetry that hecould never 
have knowed or heerd of, 
much less experienced. 
And it may have been my 
curiosity, or it may have 
been something else; any- 
how, we had that kind of 
intimacy you have noticed 
between a hermit thrush 
and a little, old, scraggly 
thorn bush. He prefers it 
to the tallest tree in the 
forest. I wasalways that 
something for Bildad to 
light on when he was for 
practicin’, maybe, a new 
tune. He was more apt 
to sing it in my boughs. 
Next day he'd take it 
bs over to Milam’s, if he was 


there was no doin’ any- ae satisfied. All I had todo 





thing with him, accordin’ 


was to set there on the 








to the way other children 
was done and brung up. 
He crawled out of the house to cut his teeth on every 
root or stone he could see stickin’ out of the mountain, 
and by the time he was ten years old he was a tramp 
all eyes, legs and freckles. You might as well have 
tried to put a grasshopper in school. When the time 
come it was one of the sights along the Brasstown road 
to see old man Elder carryin’ a blue-back spellin’-book in 
one hand and draggin’ Bildad with the other to’ards the 
schoolhouse. Bildad wore long breeches and galluses 
from the start and a little, short, tight-fittin’ jacket that 
bar ly passed his waist-line, and at every step he’d plant 
his little copper-toed shoes hard in the dust, like a balky 
mule. But there wan't nothin’ that could make him take 
an interest in his A, B, C 

* At last his pa and ma give him up for an idiot. Then 
he whisked over to the parsonage where the pastor of 
Old Zion, Brother Milam, lived, and learned how to read 
and write in about three shakes of a sheep’s tail. Milam 
‘lowed he done it by inspiration instead of study. 'Lowed 
he had a natural taste for archangel literature and that he 
taught him to read by givin’ him a taste of some big 
Milton ‘poetry, and that then the little chap would suck 
at the high-rollin’ words till he had the last one of ’em by 
heart 

“It went on that way till he was a long lath of a boy 
with a fuzz on his lip. He divided his time between 
shinnin’ up the mountain and suckin’ poetic literature 
out of Milam’s bookcase. Then, all at once, he jumped 
into poetry himself. Seemed as if he'd planted all the 
words he knowed in the sunshine and they busted into 
bloom, with their end ones rhymin’, same as you see ’em 
do in book poetry. 

“But be wan't no account to work. Seemed as if he 
had the moral sense of a butterfly and the same kind of a 
conscience, although he could say the grandest things 
about duty, in his poetry. If old man Elder put him to 
thinnin’ out the young corn he'd fiddle up and down the 
rows steady enough till some bird begun to sing and turned 
his head; then he'd drap his hoe every time and go 
a-courtin’ the flowers, hummin’ laurel scriptures or huntin’ 
little blossom rhymes for his thoughts: He went agin every 
notion we had about duty and honest labor and righteous- 
ness, but the folks here in the valley bore with him same 
as they did with the wind, and they was as proud of him 
as if they'd been a passel of crows that had hatched a 
mockin'-bird 

“Every time he hummed out a new song of the moun- 
tain or the valley, Milam got holt of it and sent it off to 
some of the big papers. Never told Bildad what_he was 
doin’ with "em. ‘Lowed it wouldn't be good for the boy, 
and as none of them papers come to Brasstown except 
to Milam and me, I reckon me and him was the only 
ones that knowed Bildad Elder was figurin’ like a poetic 
skyrocket on yon side of the mountains before he was 
twenty years old 

** As for me, I had as much curiosity about him as if he’d 
been a young he-comet settin’ on my pastur’ fence before 
he'd growed tail enough to take in the Heaven of Heavens 
I've always had my doubts about where the seat of prayer 
and the seat of poetry was in the human soul, whether it 
was inside or outside. I've always wanted to know why 
that dumb fool Prim Mayberry, for example, kin pray a 
more eloquent prayer than the most talkative man in the 
church, and why Bildad, that was just like the rest of us 
unless he was in a singing mood, could hymn out a song 
full of jassamine and starlight as easy as if he’d been 
brung up ina rhymin’ dictionary. I used to beplum’ crazy 








bench beside my do’ and 

do nothin’ but be there, so 
he could feel me same as the thrush feels the bark of 
the thorn tree under his claws. This was how I came to 
know him so well; he’d come often by my house, long 
to’ards sundown, with his singin’ mood on him and give in 
his day's work to me in little reed songs that got sadder and 
sadder the longer his legs growed. At last he ontied his 
shoestrings, so to speak, let his hair grow and showed all 
the symptoms of havin’ been disappointed in love without 
ever havin’ so much as spoke to a gal in the settlement of 
Old Zion. 

‘One evenin’, about the time every shadow was on tip- 
toe stretchin’ across the valley to kiver it, I seen Bildad 
sorter drift in my gate. His head was bowed, his long 
arms was hangin’ down like they didn’t belong to him, 
and he walked like a man that has had a terrible mis- 
fortune. He drapped down on the bench beside me, and I 
seen he’d been cryin’. I ‘lowed somebody was dead, and I 
says, very low and kind, as you'd speak to a man in deep 
trouble: 

‘“**What's happened, Bildad? Isit your pa or your ma?’ 

***Tain’t neither!’ he says, jest that way, like I'd hurt 
his feelin’s. 

*“*Tain’t?’ 

“*No!’ 

‘***Well, I don’t keer what it is, son, you kin tell me 
‘thout being afeerd it'll go any further,’ I says, thinkin’, 
maybe, he'd got into trouble with old Jonathan Snow, 
beca’se that’s the common fate of all mankind in this 
Valley.” 

Pappy paused, sighed and changed his voice like the 
perfect actor that he was. 

‘Mister, did you ever see a young, yaller tomcat climb 
up on the garden fence, arch his back, crane his neck and 
let out a long, variegated yowel, as if his heart was 
breakin’ on account of a secret grief and he never expected 
no more mice or happiness as long as he lived? Well, sir, 
Bildad leaned back agin the do’jam’, turned his head up 
with as nigh that expression as a human can git, and he 
begun. I heerd it so often 
afterwards I kin repeat 
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*** Toone what?’ he says, like I’d misunderstood him. 

“““What woman’s kicked you an’ made you feel like 
this? I never knowed you had a sweetheart!’ 

***T ain’t never had one,’ he says. 

“**How come you with them kind of feelin’s, then?’ I 
says, astonished. 

“**Pappy,’ he ‘lows, as simply as a child, ‘they been 
comin’ on me of late. You know how I used to love the 
mountain, and how all them songs I made was jest for it 
and the flowers on it. Now all my thoughts they air 
changed same asif I’d been converted, but notin Old Zion.’ 

“T was fit to bust with laughter, but I helt in, not 
wantin’ to hurt his innocent tomcat feelin’s. So I says, 
very solemn: 

**“We all experiences this kind of conversion, Bildad, 
about the time we reaches your age, and it ain’t so differ- 
ent from that which happens along the mourner’s bench 
in Old Zion. They’ll both lead you through fiery furnaces. 
It’s something that gitsin a man’s blood. There is what is 
called scientists on yon side of the mountain that gives 
what you feel an ugly cattle name. But they air po’ 
human dirt daubers of the divine destiny of man who 
ain’t got the right kind of sense to know that when a man 
falls in love the feelin’ by rights raises him in his relations 
to Heaven and often to the high-water mark of religion. 
He’s been inoculated speritually with the natural desire to 
create something in his own image, I don’t care what no 
dern scientist says. Now you've fell in love, Bildad, and 
it’s converted you from a red-headed, blue-eyed, rhymin’ 
clod of a boy intoa man. You've had a grand experience. 
Try to keep it, for when it dies down in you you'll be likea 
tree that has shed its blossoms, like a man that’s turned 
back to dust. You'll lose your singin’ spirit same as the 
sap quits risin’ in a dead pine. And be keerful from 
now on what woman's face you look into. Women are 
dangerous to men that have been converted the way you 
have been. They'll scorch the great experience out of you 
quicker’n fire ’n’ pestilence or a famine. Avoid ’em till 
you git used to your new self and kin hold out agin ’em. 
They ain’t to blame, po’ things. It’s jest their nature to 
crave the vintage of manhood, which is love, same as men 
craves other things. 

‘***Now, you go on over to the parsonage and give 
Milam them verses you said to me. He'll be glad to git 
‘em,’ I says, pattin’ him on the back. But, Mister, I 
might as well been talkin’ to the stars. Bildad never 
heerd a word I said. He was lookin’ for Ruth standin’ 
somewhere ‘among the alien corn.’ He was thinkin’ of 
all the women that had been treadin’ sweet measures in 
the poetry he'd read. He was like a bird in the spring, set 
jest to sing for a mate and nothin’ else. I was afeerd for 
him, and many a time since I have sorrowed beca’se I sent 
him to Milam that night with them little, tender obituary 
lines to love. For he mailed ’em next day to a big music 
house in New York, and in three months they was bein’ 
sung all over the country. 

‘*Milam saved up a right smart money from the poetry 
he sold and from the royalties on that song. I was in the 
secret and we had it planned to send Bildad off to college 
the next fall. But, Lord, sir,God don’t keer nothin’ about 
our little plans when He’s fixin’ to make a man accordin’ 
to one of Hisown images. And it’s a terrible thing to have 
jest Him lay out the east and west of your destiny; it’s 
so far from our little geography of things. So where me 
and Milam laid out a college course for Bildad, and worldly 
fame and success, He set a fiery furnace and shame and 
misfortune. 

‘‘There was a little, flesh-colored, music-hall prima 
donna somewhere in New York that got hold of Bildad’s 





every line of it: 


When youth lies dead, and 
time, its balm distilling, 
Soothes the worn heart to 
still repose, 
Shall I greet thee with pulse 
no longer thriliing 
And feel no more the pain 
that loving knows? 


In thatdim night whose faint, 
wan stars, a-shining, 
Cold luster shed on this 
henumbed heart, 
Shall we together roam, with 
hands entwining, 
Nor feel our blood to 
swifter currents start? 





When lifeis spe nt, and fairy 
hands are kne lling 
Over passion laid a sob- 
bing, low refrain, 
Shall I with tears, or thou 
with bosom swelling, 
Know all is flown when 
fails the distant strain? 


““*Goddlemighty, Bil- 
dad!’I says, ‘whodoneit?’ 


“ Settin’ Like a Swelled-Up Turkey Gobbler 
on His Tail” 
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song, and she sung it the way she knowed how, so them 
that heerd her went wild about it. And they always 
clapped and stomped and yelled for another Bildad song. 
But there wan’t but one on themarket, and nobody knowed 
or could find out who Bildad was. At last, this here 
music-hall pussy I’m tellin’ you of made up her mind to 
find out who the author of it was, where he was, and, in 
particular, she was set to get more songs out of him 

‘Well, sir, I was the stage-driver then between Brass- 
town and Blue Ridge. I brung the mail twicet a week 
and, maybe, two or three passengers sech as belongs to 
these mountains and valleys, heavy-whiskered, rough-shod 
men and deep-bosomed, big-waisted women in homespun 
dresses and calico bonnets. But, one day in June, as I 
was about to leave the station at Blue Ridge, a mighty 
pretty woman stepped out on the platform from the 
waitin’-room, looked at me, and then she come to’ards me 
and she says in a high, singin’ voice: 

***Ts this the stage to Brasstown?’ 

***Yessum,’ I says. 

““*Well, I've been waitin’ for you since eight o’clock 
this mornin’,’ she says, friskin’ back to git her bag. 

** Presently she had clum in and I had her trunk stropped 
on behind, and we was on our way. She ‘lowed she'd 
engaged board at the Mayberrys’. 
She was as talkative as a bird on 
a bough, and ’twan’t no time till 
she was settin’ by me instead of 
inside, where she belong. Mis- 
ter, | wan’tas old then by more’n 
forty years as I am now, and 
that woman give me some of the 
queerest feelin’s a man ever had 
First she confided in me; ‘lowed 
she was from the New York 
Opera Company, and had took 
a notion to spend her vacation in 
our valley. Then she enslaved 
me. If I got out once I got out 
a dozen times to git a flower ora 
green cotton-boll or a handful of 
berries for her. I wan’t nothin’ 
but water in her hands, although 
I could see she wan't the kind of 
woman I was used to. Her face 
was as artificial as the ruffles on 
her petticoat, but she wan’t 
ashamed of it. And every time 
she said anything, seemed to me 
I could hear the shavin’s and 
empty paper rattle where her 
little soul had been. She wan't 
all there. I could tell that from 
the first. What pestered me 
more’nanything else was the way 
I went on feelin’ more and more. 
I was a member of Old Zion, 
Mister, and I was as respectable 
as a man can be and be a man; 
but, before we was half-way 
home, seemed to me like I’d die 
to kiss that woman. I didn’t 
keer no more for her than if she’d 
been a piece of pink paper, still 
I wanted to kiss her so bad I could 
skeercely drive my horses. 
*Twan’t nothin’ she said or done, 
it was jest her. Seemed like she 
wan’t made for nothin’ perma- 
nent like love; seemed as if I 
could spit on my finger, reach 
over and rub out her little pink- 
and-white face; still I wanted to 
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‘With that she was down in the road, runnin’ back 
where Bildad was standin’ I expected LO set him take 
back up the mountain, but he didn’t; stood there like a 
shaggy-legged young Pan that had been hemmed in and 
was about to be caught 

‘And she caught him all right For the next three 
months she was more to him than Old Blood had ever 
been. I couldn’t go down the road or up the mountain 
but I seen them two, ind Mary Major, as she 
called herself, walkin’ together like two rhymes in the 
same verse. She'd picked him up same as you'd pick up a 
gold piece, and put him in her pocket. Every song he 
made went to her now instead of me or Milam. And 
afterward, when he was totin’ mud to make bricks in th 
penitentiary there close to Atlanta, she toured the country 
with them songs and made her fortune. Sung ’em at the 
very gates of his prison, where she knowed he was for her 
sake, and she never so much as sent him a rose. 

‘**But there was one thing she couldn't do. She couldn't 
make him write her kind of songs. Everything he wrote 
had the sky in it and, maybe, a star twinklin’ sorter per- 
sonal at you. And there was May in every one, jest May, 
with its sweetness and flowers and little green hopes and 
love; not the dern fever she knowed, but that queer thing 


Bildad 



















ne ne 4 wi Was M I i 
ea \ p ‘ . 
t it Che CURE 
from chickenpox 
‘Thi >a head the da } 
stranger from Blue Ridge i | hog-faced fel \ 
plenty of money in his pocket I wwed he wa me } 
of travelin’ man until we was nearly to Brasstown her 
I smelled a mouse when he ast me there was a per 
st n’ in the village by the nam« M M r 
‘Yes,’ I says; ‘you'll find her at the ‘ 
Just then we saw her a B ‘ t dow! ‘ 
road to’ards us 
***Who’'s that long-legged baby walkin’ with her he 
ast, all het up, as we passed ‘em, and een her face turn 


as white as a sheet 
“**That’s Bildad Elder, and he is as innocent as 
or you wouldn't see him where he is!’ I answered, feelin 


sorter fiery myself a 


a baby 


nis tone 











kissher.’’ Pappy wagged his head 
with a look of repentance at the 
image that came before him. 

‘“‘As we came in by Elders’, jest this side we seen 
Bildad drap down into the road off of Blood Mountain 
He looked like a cross between a curious human he-goat 
and the ugly little god that used to make hoof-tracks ’way 
back yonder, up and down the water edges. He was bar- 
headed as usual, and his red hair was tousled, with broken 
straw and green leaves stickin’ about in it whar he'd been 
wallowin’ on the mountain. The freckies on his face 
lapped; his eyes looked foolish, they were so blue and wild 
His body was long and thin inside his clothes. I wan't 
surprised she noticed him; he was ugly and foreign-lookin’ 

‘**What a strange man! Is hea spirit or an idiot?’ she 
says, turnin’ around to stare at him. 

***He’s a right smart of both,’ I says. ‘He's a poet.’ 

“*A poet!’ she ‘lowed, gittin’ excited. ‘What’s his 
name?’ 

‘** Bildad Elder.’ 

‘*Well, sir, I didn’t git the words out of my mouth before 
she ketched holt of my reins and begun to stir as if she 
was fixin’ to fly right out over the wheels 

‘**Oh, let me git out!’ she says. ‘I must speak to him, ] 
jest must!’ 





“ Walkin’ Together Like Two Rhymes in the Same Verse" 


in a man’s heart that makes him really superior to the 
angels in Heaven, which can’t marry nor be given in 
marriage The nature of them songs that Bildad give 
Mary Major used to aggervate me when I seen the kind of 
reputation she made for herself out of em. She went out 
on the stage in the hot cities, faced a crowd o* folks more 
or less like herself, and offered ’em Bildad’s cup of cold 
water in them songs. She was knowed far and wide as the 
Lark Lady, beca’se she sung so sweet jest ot the meadow $ 
and sech. And all the time she was jest a little, painted, 
evil carcass with lyin’ eyes 

‘*But all that come after the terrible things that hap- 
pened here in the valley. Bildad was crazy about her, and 
he'd put the enchantment of his own innocence over her 
kivered her with it as with a garment that hid her from 
him. And she enjoyed herself Oh, Lord, j es! it rested 
the hell-coals in her to be took by a man fora good woman 
I reckon it was the first time she ever had that ¢ xperie nee, 

““At last, Misses May berry told her to git 
boardin’-house, and she went to a cheap little hotel a 
stranger from North Carolina was tryin’ to start in Brass- 
town. But nothin’ had any effect on Bildad; seemed as if 


another 


** Well she'll have ts wean him rt wi!’ he ‘lowed 

‘I drapped him at the hotel, went on home, put up my 
horses, eat supper, lit my pipe and set down by the 
winder, feelin’ all the time likea 
man in tert le su pense without 
— knowin’ why Seemed as if I was 

| listenin’ forsomethin’, And pres 

| ently in the dark of the 1 ght i 
heerd it the sound of a man 

runnit | heerd him jerk my 

gate open and come leapin 

to’ards my do’. Mvy heart 

drapped into my coffin. Whi 
ever it was was blowin’ hard and 


| grabbin’ at my latchstring rhe 
} next minute Bildad fell into th 
room His face was white 

death, his red hair bristlin’ on 
his head, his eye tari hi 


hand looked as if he'd d pped it 
in blood, and his shirt was tore 
half off of him 

*“*For God sake Bildad, 


what's happened ?’ | says, seein’ 
him scramble up off of the flo 
‘Pappy, Pappy,’ he says be- 


tween terribl s Din asps, 


** Killed who 

«The man you brung over to- 
day. I met him down there at 
| the hotel, and e insuited her 
lowed she was his woman. | 
Was obleeged 
' st that way 
wan't nothin’ else to do. Then 
he looked at me li 
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face, and he was afeered — Lord 
I'll never see so much fear again 


in a man’s eyes as there was in 


Bildad’s as we heerd something 
else, the noise of men runnin 
and yellin’ and a dog bayin’. | 
knowed the dog’s bark It was 
the sheriff's bloodhound 





**Pappy!’ he fairly 





*tl ey air alter ! ie! With 
he leaped through the back 
and drapped down into ther 
I could still hear tl cry and the 
dreadful sound of his flyin’ feet 


along the patt when the dog 
darted through after him, with 


its legs fairly stretched, its ears 


flappin’ back, jawsina lather,and 











its tongue hangin’ out like a red flame Then the room 
filled fora minute with the faces of met lks I'd knowed 
all my life here in the valley, but they oked terrible and 
strangetome. Mister, it changes the expression of an 
face more’n anything else in the rid to hunt a fellow- 

n same as he'd hunt a wild beast 1 tried t peak to 
tell em to stop, that it was Bildad they as chi 1, butn 
tongue was so dry it stuck to the roof of n ! ith and | 
had to stand there and see ’em rush through the other de 
the way the dog had ne. Then I heerd } ream d 
in the holler below my house and a terribk thie of sound 
between the men and the dog, and | tand l 
drapped down on the flo’, kivered my face th my arr 
and groaned, I knowed what had happens 

‘For one little minute, when he faced that woman 
lover and heerd what he said, Bildad was the primitive 
man with jest the male instinct to kill the other male, and 
the knight’s instinct » protec t man The 1 
minute he wan't 1 I the tir nountain | 
Bildad, horrified at t he’d done, runnin’ through the 
dark, like a hare before a pack of hound For year fter 


(Continued on Page 38 
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HE United States Senators from Massa- 


chusetts form our most justly celebrated 


> = 
ry 
- human antithesis. Henry Cabot Lodge 


is the scholar in politics. Winthrop Murray Crane is the 
business man in politics. Lodge ‘s as unlike Crane as 
Roosevelt is unlike Taft, and Crane ‘s as unlike Lodge as 
Aldrich is unlike Dolliver. Lodge doesn't like Crane and 
Crane doesn’t like 
Lodge, but there is 


Massachusetts people, principally those opposed to him, 
that are held up against him. Lodge is aristocratic, intol- 
erant, sarcastic. arbitrary, filled with the pride of birth 
and position, not in sympathy with the common people, 
intellectual and, at times, snob- 
bish. Crane is conciliatory, suave, 





a political truce 
between them that 
has existed for a 
long time, and they 
work together rea- 
sonably well both 
in the Senateand in 
Massachusetts. It 
would be interest- 
ing to hear Lodge's 
real opinion of 
Crane, and it would 
be informative to 
hear Crane’s real 
opinion of Lodge 
Still, Ledge is too 
politic to express 
his thoughts on 
this subject, and 
Crane is too cau- 
tious—so probably 
there is no chance. 

Their White 
House relations 
took an odd shift 
when Colonel 
Roosevelt retired 
and Taft came in. 
Lodge is Roose- 
velt’s bosom friend 
closer to Roosevelt 
than any man in 








smooth, silent, modest, friendly, 
sympathetic, kindly, adroit and 
peaceable. He does not make 
trouble He stifles it. As a politi- 
cian, a manipulator of men, skilled 
in before-election strategy and 
after-election harvest, he is infi- 
nitely Lodge’s superior. Lodge has 
friends, of course, and warm friends; 
but also he has bitter enemies. 
Crane has friends, too, and no 
enemies. Lodge has the virtue of 
going through on any proposition 
he agrees to, and so has Crane. 
Likewise, Lodge does not believe 
in secrecy and all that sort of thing. 
If Lodge wanted to see the official 
of a railroad in Boston, for example, 
he would go to headquarters, walk 
into that official’s room and talk. 
If Crane wanted to see the same 
official he would telephone down 
and ask that official to meet him, 
casually, in the trainshed, to give 
the appearance of having acciden- 
tally run against him on the way 
to a train and stopping to engage 
for a minute or two in casual 
conversation. 

When Crane holds a conference 
he does it in a room, with the door 
locked and the curtains down, and 








public life. He was 
at the White House 
anywhere from 
one to four or five times almost every day when he 
and Roosevelt were in Washington. Crane did not fancy 
Roosevelt, and called only on business. Now that Taft is 
there Lodge calls only on business and Crane goes up 
frequently and is consulted constantly by the President. 
This is because Crane is a sort of a floor-manager in the 
Senate, and has a marvelous capacity for knowing what is 
going on. Another curious feature of this shift is that 
Crane was most active in opposing the nomination of 
Taft. He was the brains of the movement of the allies. 
Stili, that does not make his relations with Taft unique, 
for nearly every close adviser in Congressional matters 
the President has was opposed to his nomination and 
worked against him until the last gasp, including the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, who thought he would 
be the man picked by Colonel Roosevelt to succeed him, 
and was much miffed to find that the Colonel had se- 
lected the biggest man, physically, in his administration, 
instead of the smallest. 


$* 


Boston Boss and Paper King 


| pes and Crane differ in every conceivable manner. 
Lodge is a polished and scholarly orator, and talks 
frequently and on many topics. Crane never talks at all 
Lodge has no hesitation in calling a spade a spade. Crane 
expresses no opinion. Lodge goes to a convention or a 
meeting and savs what he thinks. Crane does not go to 
the meeting, but handles it from a room near by. Ifa 
Boston or a Massachusetts mugwump-—using the term 
in its broader sense to describe all the brands of thinkers 
to be found in the state-- comes to Washington the chances 
are that he dislikes Le dre, because Li vdge has sneered at 
him or satirized him, and that he will go to luncheon with 
Crane. 

‘rane lives in the western end of the state and Lodge 
lives near Boston. Lodge does not fuss with affairs in 
Crane’s end, but Crane will glide in and glide out of Lodge's 
end, if he can without getting caught, and take a hand 
Crane is really the Boss of the Republican party in the 
state. Lodge is a sort of a Bostonese Boss. He hasn't the 
influence or the power of Crane. but he does very well at 
it in his own section; and the fact that he is the scholar ir 
politics does not deter him from forgetting the scholar 
part of it from time to time, and playing exactly the 
same kind of politics any unscholarly politician would 
play. Crane never offended anybody. Lodge has made a 
lot of saucy remarks in Boston and about Boston and 





Senator Crane, of Massachusetts 


he talks in whispers. Lodge talks 
anywhere—in his committee-room 
with the doors open, in the corri- 
dors, on the street. I doubt if Crane, knowingly and will- 
ingly, ever said anything publicly to offend any man, ever 
made any public criticism of any man, ever sought trouble 
withany man. This does not mean that he is hypocritical. 
It means that he is naturally the kindliest, most consider- 
ate, most cautious of men. Secrecy is an obsession with 
him. When he orders his eggs for breakfast, if he is in a 
restaurant, he whispers to the waiter. He wears rubber 
heels on his shoes, dresses in dull grays, makes himself 
as inconspicuous as possible, and has more ability, more 
shrewdness, more potential power than almost any other 
Senator. 

Lodge is a brilliant man. He is a capable author, a 
polished speaker, a man of great culture, born to a fortune, 
and from his very environment intolerant of those whom 
he deems neither his social nor his intellectual equals. He 
does not attempt to conceal this contempt, but at times 
seems rather to enjoy expressing it. He has a sneering 
manner of referring to those who disagree with him, has 
very few friends in the Senate and not a quarter of the 
power of Crane, although Lodge has been a Senator since 
1893 and Crane first went to the Senate in 1904. Lodge 
can be most companionable, but he doesn’t try often, for 
he does not consider many of his associates in the Senate 
as worthy of his companionship. He has the great virtue 
of standing through thick and thin for those on whom he 
has bestowed the beneficence of his friendship, and he does 
not resort to subterfuge in his dealings with his constitu- 
ents. If he says he will do a thing he will do it, but if he 
will not do a thing he will say so, and usually in a manner 
that will make the person who made the request an enemy 
for life. However, that is the least. of Lodge’s troubles 
He considers himself so far superior to the ordingry run of 
people that the mere ,addition of another enemy to his 
already long string means nothing to him, one way or 
another 

Crane invariably keeps his promises also, but when he 
cannot do a thing he is so genuinely sorry about it that his 
refusal keeps you friendly. 

Lodge is well-to-do. He is not rich in the sense that 
Crane is rich, but he has plenty of money. He has never 
had to work, for he inherited his fortune and has been 
careful and judicious in his investments. Also, to use an 
old New England expression, he is prudent. He is no 
spendthrift. Every time he lays out a dollar he knows 
exactly what he will get in return and generally sees to it 
that the return is worth about a dollar and ten cents. His 
tastes do not run to display of any kind, except whiskers, 
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and when he passes his fortune on to his heirs 
it will probably be found that he has saved 
something each year out of his income and 
increased the principal a good deal, and that, too, without 
any active participation in business. 

Crare is a great business man. He owns large paper 
mills at Dalton, which he inherited from his father. He 
inherited, in round numbers, say, five million dollars. He 
has increased that five millions to twenty millions and is 
today one of the richest men in New England, although he 
is only fifty-seven years old. He married for a second time 
a few years ago, and is the father of two fine babies. 
Crane’s interests are multitudinous, although no person 
talking to him, or watching him, or studying him would 
imagine he had any interest in anything except trotting 
around the Senate and talking to everybody. He isa big 
man in American Telephone and in many other giant 
corporations, and his paper business is enormous. Crane 
is a power in New York financial circles. Naturally, he is 
a conservative and a reactionary 





How Crane Makes Friends 


E IS a most interesting man in many ways. He rarely 

sits still for more than ten minutes, but is constantly 
moving about, talking in whispers to this man and that 
man. He detests being alone, and, when he takes a rail- 
road journey, if he can find nobody else to go with him he 
has an especial retainer whom he takes along to talk to 
Lodge is exclusive. He will talk to Hale, and to Aldrich, 
and to Root and a few others, but he stalks by the common 
herd of Senators without a glance. For example, it isn’t 
likely Lodge would look even at a new Senator, except to 
acknowledge his introduction when they were first pre- 
sented; but Crane would go and sit on any Senator's Jap 
and whisper to him in a most confidential way if 
thought that Senator knew anything interesting or impor- 
tant. “I have not been able to fine out how Bailey is 
going to vote on this question,” said Lodge to Crane one 
day; “I do not like to ask him.” “Huh,” said Crane, 
“T’ll ask him,’’ and he walked around to Bailey's seat, put 
his arm around Bailey's shoulders, asked him, and came 
back in three minutes with the desired information. 

The difference between Lodge and Crane, so far as being 
Senator is concerned, is that Lodge has got to be Senator, 
while with Crane being Senator is merely incidental. 
Lodge would be a rather mediocre historian if he were 
not Senator, and nothing else except a leading citizen of 
Massachusetts. He simply has to have that job in order 
to keep himself on what he thinks the proper plane. He 
considers it the only governmental place, less than the 
Presidency —which he can never hope to attain—suitable 
to his dignity, his position, his general intellectual and 
social characteristics. Although he is a lawyer, having 
graduated at the Harvard Law School, he has not practiced 
in many years, and gives his profession as that of literature. 
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Hence, he could not hope to be a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. He is too thrifty to take an 
Ambassadorship, even if one were offered to him. Thus, 
his only niche is a Senatorship, and he has simply got to 
have that place. His importance requires it 

Crane is a Senator from love of the game. He likes 
politics. He has always been active in Massachusetts 
and was three years lieutenant-governor and three years 
governor. It isn’t likely that Lodge could be elected 
governor of Massachusetts, even if he would condescend 
to run. Crane succeeded the late Senator Hoar, a most 
dignified and intellectual man—a Senator of the old 
school. Hoar did not bother much with politics. Crane 
doesn’t bother with anything else. As soon as he came 
into the Senate he began making friends and finding out 
how the wheels went round, and in a year or so he was 
the most valuable ally Aldrich had. All his interests 
sympathies and tendencies are Aldrichian. He is a con 
servative of the most pronounced type. He was opposed 
to most of the policies of Roosevelt, because those policies 
were opposed to his own interests and the interests of 
those with whom he associated and did business. Seem- 
ingly the most colorless sort of a man, he is really most 
powerful. He has a genius for politics, a genius for manip- 
ulation, a genius for details. If Aldrich should step out 
and Crane remain in the Senate it is most likely that 
Crane would be the real leader of that body, so far as the 
Republican majority is concerned. Lodge could never be 
a leader, because nobody would follow him 

Still, Lodge has his uses in the general scheme of the 
New England dom.nation of the Senate. He always is 
found with Hale and Aldrich, and he 
always was with Platt, of Connect- 
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look on Mr. Ames’ ambition asa sort of a joke. They can 
see no danger to Lodge in it. Everyt 
Crane should get behind Ames, Lodge could be beater 
Crane will do no such thing ’ 
dinner parties Mr. Ames is busily engaged in invent 
an airship which, in all probability, he can use to go up 


after the legislature gets through with him 


Lodge S real dange r, unless me smashing big Re } 
lican comes out against him Se in the re 
and unrest in the state Massachusetts, from one end t 
the other, is protesting against the h cost ng and 
except among the tariff barons, is charging that high co 


of living directly to the tariff that Mr. I 
Moreover, Massachusetts Republicans gave the c 
the fir 
people is in the by election in the Fourteenth Distr 
where Eugene Foss, Democrat, was elected to Congress t 
succeed the late William C. Lovering, in a rock-ribbed 
tepublican district. The Republican majority of more 
than fourteen thousand that Lovering received was turned 
to a Democratic majority of five thousand six hundred 
That election gave Aldrich and Cannon and Taft and 
Lodge and all the rest of them a jolt that has kept them 
awake nights ever since. It also opened the eyes of the 
country to the extent of the revolt against the cost of 
living, Aldrichism and Cannonism, and especially to the 
tariff end of the contention; for Foss made hisscampaign 
on the platform that the present Payne-Aldrich tariff is 
directly responsible for the present high cost of living 
Now that Fourteenth District election, though momen- 
tous enough to suit the most fastidious, was biggest 


, . : 
st real bit of evidence as to what the te mper of th 
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and I do not think they coulk 

The Democrats of the state are greatly cheered and are 
talking of some strong man for governor. Perhaps it will 
be Foss, who almost defeated the present lieutenant 
governor last year. They also have plans t 
fight for the 
might get tl 


England states, the country controls the legislature 








icut, when that great man was alive ; 
Lodge has a wide range of informa- 

tion, and can make a most effective 
speech on any desired topic. He 
sought to pose as the mouthpiece ol 
toosevelt during the Colonel's oecu- 
paney of the White House, which 
did not tend to make either Lodge 
or Roosevelt any more popular 
Lodge is not effective in debate 
because of his intolerance of the 
opinions of others. He thinks he is 
always right, and does not like to be 
disputed; but he is a good wheel- 
horse and Aldrich relies on him for 
certain things. He is always regular 


An Insurgent Victory 


ODGE'’S term expires in March of 

4 next year, and he must go before 
the legislature to be chosen in 
Massachusetts this year for reélec- 
tion. It is not surprising that a man 
of Lodge’s traits should have made 
many enemies in the state, and he 
has made them. Also, he is facing 
an insurgent condition in his own 
state that is just as intense as the 
insurgent movement in Kansas or 











Nebraska, although not given such 

intense expression. The fact is that 

Massachusetts is protesting against the tariff, against 
Aldrichism and Cannonism vigorously, and with intent to 
get some results out of it. The probabilities are that the 
Democrats will gain some members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this fall. The probabilities are, too, unless some 
exceptionally strong man like Samuel W. McCall or George 
Lawrence is pressed into service to run for governor, that 
the Democrats will elect the governor. 

Lodge is closely and permanently identified with every 
policy and every action against which the insurgents in 
his state protest. Notwithstanding the fact that Massa- 
chusetts, through the insistence of both Lodge and Crane, 
got about all that was desired in the way of both tariff 
concessions and protection, there is a great tariff discontent 
Lodge and Crane saw to it that the woolen men and the 
cotton men and the shoe men got what they wanted; bu., 
at that, these very men who have been protected by the 
tariff for years seem to be sore about the tariff, probably 
because somebody else than themselves got protection 
also. The cotton men, who have been paying from twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent dividends each year, because 
of their protection, are protesting because the products 
they use to manufacture cost more. 

Butler Ames, who is now serving his fourth term in the 
House of Representatives from the Fifth, or Lowell, dis- 
trict, has announced himself as a candidate for the Senate 
against Lodge. Ames is a young man of fortune, the 
grandson of Benjamin F. Butler and the son of General 
Adelbert Ames. He graduated from West Point, served 
a little time in the army and is, by profession, an engineer 
So far Ames’ campaign has consisted of a number of 
dinners given to various potentialities, all of which have 
been most correct and recherché. Massachusetts politicians 








The State House, Boston, Massachusetts 
when it was first born, like a bumblebee To be sure 
there is no going back of the returns, but even the Demo 
crats in Massachusetts admit that the unpopularity of the 
Republican candidate, Buchanan, had something to d 
with the result Not all, of course, but something. |! 


appears that Buchanan was for years associated v 

William L. Douglas and ran Dougla ecessful cam 
paign for governor, defeating Bates This seems to have 
been some enormous sort of an offense in the eyes « 


the Massachusetts people, for Bates is a most popular 
man. Anyhow, they held it up against Buchanan and 
particularly in the Fourteenth District, where the Meth 
odists are very strong. Bates is one of 


odist laymen of the state 


E ne Foss, the successful candidate Vas formerly a 
Republican, but left the party on the question of reciproc 
ity after a severe struggle with Lodge Lodge read | 
out ol the party, and Foss seemed glad enough to go. I 
is an active, industrious millionaire who has pronounced 
ideas on every subject wit ne mit numa le 
standing, from the right way to find a comet to | 
make kippered herring, and expresses them tirelessl He 
had the good sense to ; ciate the state de pr 
against the tariff and al the eT CAUSE 





present discontent, and he hitched the tariff to the | 





and not only landed himself, but landed 
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Foss prepared a table of the prices of foodstuffs, making 
pre} I 

comparisons between prices in St. John, Montreal and 
Boston. He showed that sirloin steak costs twent 


eighteen cents in 


two cents in St. John, 
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the cities, and the job appear 

be a diff t one 
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Lodge Warming Up 


d 
Fourteenth District simply shows 


the people of the 


\' THAT, nobody need have been 


irprised. That result in the 
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revolution under way in this countr 
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The Art of Managing Y 





AS A MAN DOES IT—By JAMES H. COLLINS 


N THE circulation department of a large Eastern 
publishing-house several hundred women and girls 
are employed as stenographers, copyists and clerks, 
handling correspondence and subscription detail. The 
whole force, spread 
over two floors like a 
big Chautauqua 
assembly, is super 
vised by the circula- 
tion manager. This 
man’s ability in that 
particular line is so 
marked that he is often 
credited with having 
some mysterious in- 
signt into feminine 
ways and wiles 
When he first came 
to work there, one 
morning years ago, 
the publishing-house 
was a small concern 
His chief showed him 
a little office, with a 
desk, some files and 
half a dozen girls who 
were to attend to such 
routine as addressing 
envelopes, compiling 
lists of names, and so 
forth 
These girls constitu- 
ted the new circulation 
manager's staff 
Up to that time the 
latter's experience had 
been confined to the 
circulation end of a daily newspaper. He understood how 
to manage newsboys, route drivers and newsdealers, but 
not girls and women 
For several days he was so absorbed in his new job, 
studying its possibilities and laying plans for getting more 
subscribers, that he paid no attention whatever to the 
staff. He assumed that, as the work was simple and the 
girls had been doing it for months, they would run right 
along without any interference from him 
Suddenly, however, he discovered something about 
women that was once observed by Heine, namely, that 
when they write they invariably have one eye on the paper 
and the other on a man. The only exception to this trait 
ever noted by Heine was the Countess Hahn-Hahn. She 
had but one eye. Heine did not say where she looked 
The circulation manager's staff kept one eye upon him 
while it wrote the addresses on circulars, and both eyes 
upon him when his head was turned away. If he looked up 
quickly he found the staff trying to decide whether it 
liked the way his hair curled, and if he didn’t look up he 
could still feel glances burning holes in his back. 


Girls Need a Little Petting 
at Their Best 


Problems Solved by Common-Sense 


HIS scrutiny was not of a sentimental nature at all, but 
purely a business proposition. The girls were intent on 

knowing who was to be boss under the new administration 

he or they? During the first few days, while he was 
absorbed in other matters, the staff had about decided that 
ie was to be a fellow-employee. The chief strengthened 
this belief by personally hiring a new girl, not having given 
such authority to the manager. So, when the latter's atten- 
tion was finally attracted to his staff the girls were begin- 
ning to treat him familiarly. The persistent attempts to 
take his measure annoyed him so keenly that he finally 
v ent to the chief and got authority to “ hire and fire,”’ and 
began to study his staff and learn how the eternal femi- 
nine must be managed industrially 

In the world generally a great deal of nonsense about 
women passes current. Any man may set himself up as a 
profound student of life by asserting that Woman is a 
mystery he cannot make her out. The last proposition 
will be accepted anywhere as proof of the first 

In the industrial world, too, Woman with a capital W 
is widely regarded as a puzzle in management, and 
employers ofven give her up as soon as they discover that 
she differs from Mar 

When the capital W is dropped, however, and attention 
turned from women in the abstract to the girls actually 
on one’s own payroll, the problem is simplified. Women 
workers do differ from men and must be managed in 
different ways, but there is no problem involved of which 





common-sense will not dispose. One of the first useful 
points this circulation manager learned was that, while 
men work all their lives, girls can be employed only a few 
years. The boy hired this afternoon may develop ability, 
be advanced from place to place, and 
remain with the house until he is an old 
man. All the capacity that his employer 
can develop in him will be a solid asset 
in that business, and even if he stays in 
a minor post his experience will be worth 
something from year to year. 

But the girl hired the same day is com- 
ing to work, probably, only for clothes or 
pin money until she marries. The average 
working life of girls in most office and 
factory occupations is hardly more than 
four years. The longer a boy or man holds 
a good job the more that job becomes an 
asset to himself. But girls usually value 
employment lightly asa temporary affair, 
and will go from one place to another on 
what often appears to be sheer whim 
though it isn’t always. 

There is nothing eternal about the femi- 
nine when it hunts a job. Like the circus, 
it is here today and gone tomorrow. 

As the manager's circulation plans be- 
gan to work out happily he needed a bigger 
staff of girls. A two-line advertisement in 
the evening paper would bring a hundred 
of them. But when he undertook to hold 
a dozen he found himself dealing with a 
most shifty, vanishing equation. For sev- 
eral weeks much of his time was spent 
hiring and teaching new girls. 

So he began to ask why the girls left, 
and then another important distinction 
between men and women employees was brought to light. 
Men and women workers both separate themselves into 
distinct classes automatically, but each sex is guided by a 
different motive. 

Men flock together chiefly according to their individual 
skill. Even in the same trades there are various groups 
of workmen. What a man earns determines his scale of 
living, his neighborhood, his associates, his reputation as 
a workman and the kind of employer he 
works for. Skill makes the distinctions be- 
tween a fairly capable mechanic, casually 
employed at average wages around small 
shops, and the first-rate man who is sub- 
foreman for a concern so well known that 
the fact he works for it gives him prestige 
Girls and women, however, divide socially. 

In this country there is no such hard- 
and-fast caste system as that which sets up 
barriers between two different shades of 
charwomen in England. With us the lines 
are drawn largely between girls who come 
from different kinds of homes. 

Mary Elizabeth is the only daughter of 
some American family of old New England 
stock. If her mother lets her go to work at 
all Mary Elizabeth will look for different sur- 
roundings and associates than would Sadie 
or Rosie, who are the youngest in an immi- 
grant's family of ten and have grown up in 
a rough-and-ready way. Sadie and Rosie 
are every whit as good as Mary Elizabeth 
morally, and much better able to take care 
of themselves. They are as good intellectu- 
ally, too, their knowledge merely differing 
in kind. Mary Elizabeth will seldom work 


to Work 


with them, though, and they, on their part, 4 


see nothing attractive in her 

From these specimen types, girl workers 
shade off into all sorts and conditions. One 
of the prime things in building a stable force 
is to know the type that fits the work, and to 
make surroundings congenial 

A woman manager of experience sorts 
applicants instantly, guided by the feather 
in a girl's hat or the height of her pompa- 
dour. The girl, too, knows whether she wants 
to work for that forewoman as soon as she 
sees how she dresses her hair 

But this was all a new study to the circu- 
lation man 

He had started with a mixed staff. The 
publishing-house had employed few girls up 





There is Nothing Eternal About the 
Feminine When it Hunts a Job 





to that time, and the chief had hired them by hanging out 
a “Girl Wanted” card downstairs, putting the first applicant 
at work. Thus, the character of the publishing-house as 
a place to work had not been settled in girldom. 

When the circulation man advertised for girls in the 
newspapers he stirred up all the floating feminine popula- 
tion—girls who had worked at everything, girls who had 
worked at nothing, girls who were not certain that they 
really wanted to work, but who came to see if they thought 
they would like the place. For several weeks he hired and 
fired and advertised again. Once it was necessary to call 
a policeman to clear a mob of girls out of the corridor 

Finally, the foreman of a bindery advised him to stop 
advertising and sent him to an employment agency 
down street, where for fifty cents apiece a shrewd old 
gentleman with long, patriarchal whiskers, perpetually 
wearing a silk hat, did all the sorting and sent applicants 
fitted to the work. This soon gave him a fairly stable 
force and brought him up against another fact in feminine 
management the necessity for training his people 


Making it Pleasant for Hattie and Nellie 


IRLS excel in nearly every form of light routine work 

At the same time it is difficult to lead them above routine 
because they regard employment as a temporary affair 
The widow of forty who comes back to work for support 
has a vastly different viewpoint and will often climb 
higher than the average man of the same age. But a girl's 
keenest interests are outside the office or factory, as 
probably they should be, and to get good work from her 
without disorganizing the whole force it is essential to 
have some sort of training school 

The circulation manager learned this when his staff 
had grown to twenty people. He hired twenty more, 
expecting that twice as much work would be done. 
Instead, the output was cut down to what ten girls had 
been doing previously, because all the experienced workers 
were losing time teaching the new ones. When a small 
room was set aside and one of the most capable girls 
appointed as instructor to give newcomers a day’s 
training in the forms and office routine it was possible 
quickly to increase the staff and the output 

When he had got along this far the circulation man 
found himself dealing with cliques, which are a possibility 
in any feminine work 
force and likely to make 
trouble until properly 
dealt with. 

Such cliques are mis- 
chievous rather than 
hostile. They usually 
have some tempera- 
mental or social basis 

Katie, Sadie and 
Rosie like each other 
immensely and agree to 
be chums forever and, 
incidentally, rub it into 
Nellie and Hattie, who 
are well, not exactly 
associates for a lady 
Hattie and Nellie con- 
sider themselves twice 
as good as Rosie, Sadie 
and Katie, and form a 
little clique of their own 

/ Then there is trouble 
a Such cliques run into 
| endless ramifications, 
cf being formed among 
girls for every reason 
and no reason at all 
Broadly speaking, they 
all arise from idleness, 
and the cure for them is 
to keep girls so busy that 
they will not have time 
to take stock of the short- 
comings or social pre- 
tensions of other girls 

After that the mana- 
ger found that girls need 
a little petting to work 
at their best, being in 
this respect a good deal 
like men or boy Ss 

Measuring out the 
right doses of sympathy 
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to acouple of hundred girl workers is a task to be performed 
with a good deal of discrimination. Girls, being human, get 
the blues, grow tired of their work, are absent by reason of 
sickness. Much time may be lost from such causes. But 


a little sympathy will go far to reduce this lost time. The 





girl who takes a week to mope at home might get well in a 


day if the boss sends his condolence 





There is a wrong way to condole and a right way, how- 
ever 

If the boss expresses great pers yal sorrow because 
Sadie is away Sadie may be light-headed enough to assume 
that, by reason of some vague temperamental charm, she 
is indispensable to the business and he is anxious that 
l 
But suppose it is made plain to Sadie that the boss 


values and misses, not her own sweet self, but the quality 





he take ample time to get w 


and quantity of her work? Suppose he sends word that 
he is sorry Sadie is not there at the shop doing her usual 
amount of work and that he trusts she will be able to 
come down tomorrow and labor like a cart-horse? Sup- 
pose the boss puts the organization ahead of Sadie? Then 
sympathy will be on a healthy basis and Sadie may be 
petted to no end and in a way that will do her good 

It took the circulation manager the best part of three 
years to learn these principles and profit by them, but 
when they were grasped and mastered he had the cardinal 
points involved in managing a feminine work force from 
the masculine standpoint 

When a woman manages ¢g 





ls her relation toward them 
is often motherly -there is always a better personal 
understanding t >» women 
workers, because a man's administration must be more or 





1an is possible where men manag 





less long-range, even under the happiest circumstances 
For this reason women make the ablest managers of 
mall groups, while men seem to succeed best when 


managing large forces, devising semi-automatic checks 





and stimulants that he lp supervision 

One of the most thoroughly organized industries where 
women are employe d is the telephone business 

In pioneer days boys were hired to « perate the first 


crude central switchboards This was a mistake Phe 


THE MIS 


By J. 
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LORD RAYMES HAS A NARROW ESCAPIH 


OMETHING is the matter with the girl,’’ pronounced 
Lady Custerd 
‘The birth began Lord Rayme and paused 
to remove a grapeskin 
“What!” cried the lady 
““Of common-sense 
She shook her head 
It is something more serious than that 
‘**Good Gad!” he exclaimed You don’t mean any 


ing we'll have to disinfect for?’ 





I mean something mental, Ray mes 

**On the contrary,”’ he replied, ‘1 think she is growing 
steadily saner.’ 

‘It is extraordinary how difficult it is to make you 
understand things sometimes,”’ sighed Lady Custerd. ‘I 
mean that Sylvia has something on her mind 

Long may it lie there!”’ he exclaimed piously. ‘* Noth- 
ing has ever become her so well as this attack of depres- 
10n lam growing positively fond of her 

‘It really does seem to have a softening influence.” 

‘**T didn’t like to tell you before,”’ he said confidentially, 

for fear you'd suspect me of the vice of exaggeration; 
but I positively noticed a tear in her eye yesterday 

“Poor girl!’’ exclaimed his sister-in-law “Do you 
know Raymes I saw one, too! She had been pretending 
to read, but I saw she was looking at you—and suddenly 


tening 


I noticed her eyes gl 
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manners were not good and they lacked the patience and _ trainir with } nas é 
courtesy necessary to telephone operatior Girls were liar exchange ind i | 
given a chance and soon demonstrated their fitn inder the fre monitor wt ( t 
Today they are indispensable pon graduatior ‘ read 
Less than ten years ago the first company scho r exchange in the cit 
training telephone yperators Wa | New \ i eparate nu pla | 
y, and it is said that officials hesitated s¢ veral nfont t litt lite management and ‘ »>mu ! 
before they appropriated the ten or twelve thousand I it it has 1 been wide id i 
dollars necessary for experimenting with su in instit A large mail-order house in Chica ‘ ‘ 
tion. Upto that time girls were trained in the exchange thousand rde remittance nd juiries ¢ 
Some mornings the exchange manager found a greet Which are handled | No me ‘ 
girl waiting to be instructed His heart sank into } the wor } ‘ ‘ ‘ Line i Se] 
shoes hool maintained for the purpose l e departme 
Even to the seasoned operator teleph ne traffic il tore t have schoo t ere t ‘ ire taught 
times a terrifying thing. Calls come unceasingly one how tof t sal ps and other fort ‘ ent 
after another and together, and skill in handling then behind counter 
acquired only by practice rhe typical telephone reat al n n that 
The greenhorn was allowed to watch operators for a each nin¢ erators at the switcl i lirected and 
few days, then given a head-set and permitted to lister led by a wor ipe * ea poral with i 
as they answered calls By-: -by came the eventful (ver the super t the chief ope ! e ex anmere 
moment when she was directed to break into the stream a woman, and er her the exchange inager, al 
of traffic herself and answer a call. Her first trial probably who corresponds roughly to a capta Over the var 
resulted in connecting a woman who wanted to talk to excnange na t \ be company I i he hea 
her butcher with an undertaker who was trying to eall boy the general staff -who | the w ‘ , ition 
the coroner The company lost two subscribers, the on its mettle by competitions and té 
greenhorn was scared half to death, regular operators Each day, for instance, a dozen operators ir irion 
were irritated, and the exchange manager tore out hand exchange \ nave their board ‘ ne ad » head 
fuls of his hair. The result of one attempt to break into quarters and their rk tested. The time taken to rey 
traffic was sometimes to frighten the greenhorn out of the to each ea ind time taken to eonnect. are noted | 
exchange fore ver eco} j il i here il 1M il T ita ! 
The first company school was so successful in trainir ff e may be sent b to 1 ‘ | r additior 
girls outside the regular plant that today ich a sel tra I} or t ‘ ( n edge 
part of the organization of even the mallest telephone eve! opera r ! met | nder t t eveT da 
compat but even exchange managers do not | wl perator 
The w rking career Ol an operator is about four vear Another effect e ade ce ! per en 
Then she marries and must be re place d In a cit IKE tabulatir { I ] ( Der col ‘ n 
New York, with six thousand operators, from twelve hur These complaints, if found to be well ground Ipon 
dred to fifteen hundred new girls must be trained yearl investigation, are charged against the ex ange at fault 
As these are selected from some twenty thousand appl and also against the position on the Viteht! ird where the 
cants, the sifting process at the start play 3 an important ibseriber line come ! hve! per rinan ex i 
part in management. Each girl accepted has a mont! Concluded on Page 60 
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She was looking at me when 
I spotted the phenomenon 
said he, ‘“‘and do you know 











Gwendolen, I’ve observed a de , 
cided tendency to ve me in 
peace and mind her own busi 
ness rutting two and two to 
gether, I diagnose penitence 
Penitence! 
The thing one reads of ir 
books and hears of in sermons 
‘What is she penitent for? = 
“What for! he cried 
‘*Good Gad! She has made my quiet journey to the grave she wasn't fed prope at ert \ he rat 
a kind of steeplechase. The iY been perfes vy and] oA « 
devilish. If I hadn't inherited a tough constit i Nor r 
tion and acquired a knack of no attention t Lord R é 
enthusiastic conversationalists I'd have been buried weeks I I 
avo Her SOrTTOW Is De lated | aan It I it I ul nt Na ‘ er it 
more called for Not half | he 
‘I wish I could think it was only penitence,”’ said Lady ly dear Gwer he repli er [ trust th 
Custerd but I am afraid that there is something that no one will accuse me le itt 
distresses her much more than penitence u ially does r t I 
Yes he admitted *‘repentan e Se ldom produce ever nh ne ne I i ‘ ! i st re 
an apology.” mpatheti« j : oor 
Well, then, don’t you think she is, perhaps, taking t troul the ) e that 
heart the failure of some of her mission \ e be 
‘That would be an even yreater bit of luc he aid I ‘ ( ust 
brightly. ‘‘ To realize one has consistently made a fool of ild guess |} 
one’s self is the first step toward becoming a useful member ‘ ! 
ot society : NN he ree | dor thy 
“You are rather hard on her aid the kind-hearted he opportunity occurred he irse he 
lady gently. ‘‘A poor girl in Sylvia's state of mind n | mornit hen | erce l I ‘ ting per 
something very sad and rash ely ir ecluded ar He er 
I'll keep the gun-room and medicine-chest locked up ind | Kindliest smile nd, for e fl me ‘ t 
and spread a strawberry net under her om windo ( e | e, Seale t 
you like,’’ he answered But upon my word, I don’t proximity to} ward. As he did rred t 
really think you need worry rallant old gentleman that he had sure een negle ! 
‘Oh, I didn’t mean anything so dreadful as that! his opportunities. In thi ent humor th her fine eye 
** Personally he continued [ expect it will either end etl thoughtful and a faint, melanc} mile ! 
ina bout of missionary work or an orgy of bridge curved lips he made a! t entranci picture Witt 
‘| remember, poor Lady Elizabeth Poppinpool after she ld-fashioned courtesy he asked her if he t continue 
had A disappointment went Into i convent i { 
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her permission, he talked for a few minutes tactfully about 
roses. Shesmiled, but seemed apathetic. Then, moving a 
little closer to her, he said gently: 
“You have been much in my thoughts lately, Sylvia.” 
In front of the bench where they sat stood a little rustic 


table, and on this lay Sylvia’s hand encased in a garden- 
ing glove. Her guardian picked it up and pressed it 


paternally as he spoke. She shot him a 
quick glance, unhappy, yet resigned, and 
answered witha sigh: ‘‘Havel?” 

“Yes, my dear girl, you have, indeed. 
You are not looking well.”’ 

“Tam feeling perfectly well, thank-you,” 
she replied listlessly 

My dear Sylvia, you cannot deceive 
a guardian’s anxious eye. Your mind is 
not at rest; your spirits are no longer the 
amazement of your elders and the life of 
the house. Now, let me talk to you like a 
friend. Forget that I am your guardian; 
will you?” 

She threw him another curious glance 
a gleam of misery followed by an infinity 
of patience 

“Forget you are my guardian?” she 
sighed. ‘‘ Yes, I'll try 

‘Well, then, what's to bedone? Now, it 
seers to me that what you need is a change 
of life and of interests.” 

‘Of life and of interests?” she repeated 

“Yes, Sylvia, that is what you require. 
You have sought and tried the various dis- 
tractions and interests of maidenhood. 
You have been a suffragist, a socialist —run 
through, in fact, the regular modern pro- 
gram. Now, what about trying an old- 
fashioned remedy, a solace that has brought 
eomfort to many a troubled heart? It 
entails, I admit, a certain amount of seclu- 
sion, a sacrifice of many worldly interests, 
and soon. I allude, need I say - of 

‘‘No,” she interrupted with an air of 
sudden decision. ‘‘You needn't. I quite 
understand. In fact, I have been thinking 
about this step for some days myself.” 

‘*By Gad, you don’t say so?” 

“Yes,”’ she replied firmly; ‘“‘it came upon me all of a 
sudden that my duty lay nearer homethan I had realized.” 

**Nearer home?” he repeated apprehensively. ‘‘I--er 

had thought of a quiet place in Spain."’ 

She looked doubtful 

“T hardly think, at your age, it would be advisable.’ 

He seemed surprised 

*“‘At mine? You mean at yours!” 

“It is very kind of you,” she said softly, and then with 
decision: ‘‘No! If I: were simply to think of my own 
enjoyment it would spoil the feeling of sacrifice. Forgive 
me for putting it like that! And don’t, please, don't 
imagine I don’t realize what I am gaining in return! I 
have been repeating to myself for days all the reasons why 
I should take this step; and now I am quite —yes, quite 
reconciled.” 

Though a little puzzled he regarded this speech, on the 
whole, as eminently satisfactory 

“You're a deuced sensible girl, Sylvia,’’ he said 

She looked at him earnestly 

“Then you will forgive me if I don’t use the conven- 
tional word love?”’ 

**Love?” he gasped. ‘‘What the deuce has love got to 
do with it?’ 

As he spoke he endeavored to withdraw his hand, but he 
found it firmly heid. ‘‘ Hooked, b’Jove!” he murmured 
indistinctly, and endeavored chaotically to remember 
what a spirited fish did next 

‘You are right,’ she replied gravely. ‘‘ Why should we 
deceive ourselves? It will be a marriage, on my side, of 
duty and devotion; and on yours~—well, you have ccn- 
fessed you are a little fond of me; haven't you?” 

She looked at him with a smile so tenderly arch and an 
eye so divinely kind that no gentleman could possibly 
explain he had been endeavoring to persuade her to immure 
herself in a convent 

**Er—yes,”’ he said weakly, and realized the instant 
after that his happy bachelorhood was irretrievably 
abandoned 

**At last,” she continued, still smiling beneficently, ‘I 
have found my true mission! My mistakes have served 
to show me what I am not fitted for; but I do think I can 
promise you that I shall make your life livelier and 
happier than it has been! 

Livelier and happier,”’ he repeated, though not in 2 
voice distinguished by either of these qualities; and then, 
desperately rallying his faculties, exclaimed: ‘‘ My dear 
Sylvia, this is one of the most sporting things I have ever 
known; but, really and positively, I cannot allow you to 
make this sacrifice. It isn’t right; I should never forgive 
myself! No, no, no, Sylvia; it has been a mad dream 
Let us leave it at that 








She opened her eyesa little. ‘‘But you have just been 
urging me!” 

He realized that, besides being ungentlemanly, it was 
now too late to tell the truth. 

“Tam a bit of a flirt,’’ he confessed 

Her dark eyes searched his erring soul 

“Is that true?” she demanded in a voice that trembled. 





“IT Do Think I Can Promise You That I Shall Make Your Life 
Livelier and Happier Than it Has Been!" 


Again Lord Raymes cursed his incurably honorable 
instincts. ‘‘ No,” he sighed 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

‘‘Why do you say these things? They don’t do you 
justice!”’ 

‘“*T only wanted to save you from a fate which I tremble 
to contemplate! My dear Sylvia, think—just think 
what a dreadful omen it is when a girl spends miserable 
days in contemplating the prospect of matrimony!” 

‘‘But I am happy now!” shecried. ‘‘It was only the 
anticipation I dreaded.” 

These memoirs have been compiled to little purpose if 
they have not served to prove that Lord Raymes was a 
philosopher. A look of profound resignation was followed 
by a creditable appearance of happiness 

‘*Well, then, hang it, let’s make the best of chings!”’ 
he exclaimed, and cocked his felt hat at an airier angle. 
‘You're a deuced pretty girl, Sylvia; hey ?”’ 

Her eyes gently rebuked this outburst. 

“‘I think you had better not sit out here any longer 
You may catch rheumatism. Let us come back to the 
house, dear uncle—I mean, dear Raymes.” 

She took his elbow to assist him to rise and smiled with 
maternal affection. 

‘‘T mean to consecrate my life to your health and com- 
fort,” she added; ‘‘compliments are not the reward I seek.” 

A sudden gleam of hope lit her fiancé’s eyes. 


In the course of that afternoon he confided the happy 
news to his sister-in-law. 

‘‘ But it is perfectly preposterous!” she cried 

‘ Perfectly,”’ he agreed 

‘Of course, it is merely your title she wants.” 

He shook his head 

“You do her an injustice, Gwendolen.” 

Lady Custerd’s placidity for once deserted her. 

‘**Men are so innocent--yes, even you, Raymes—when- 
ever there’s a girl in the case! May I ask what other 
earthly reason she can have for marrying you?” 

‘It is the most dramatic sacrifice she can think of at the 
moment. All the best women have a mania for immola- 
tion, and Sylvia possesses every fault of the saints.”’ 

She looked extremely shocked 

‘**What dreadful cynicism!” she exclaimed 

“‘T am old,” he continued, unmoved by her protest; 
‘I am gouty; I catch a cold in my head on the slightest 
provocation; in short, I am an ideal affliction for any 
woman with the least tendency toward martyrdom. | 
ought to have known she would want to marry me 

‘Then you actually mean to let her do it?’ 

‘Woman proposes, Providence disposes,” he replied 
enigmatically. 


May 7, 1910 


That evening Lord Raymes surprised his household by 
appearing for the first time for several decades in a white 
waistcoat. On the lapel of his coat blushed a rose, and his 
air was in keeping with these embellishments. Champagne 
glasses gave the cloth an equally festive appearance, and 
so well did he do his duty that before dinner was over a 
second bottle was opened. 

What about your gout?” asked Sylvia 
gravely. 

“Gout be hanged!” he laughed, and 
made another effort to press her foot 
beneath the table. 

By this time the girl looked decidedly 
less happy than he, and Lady Custerd was 
resigned to the worst. Raymes was actu- 
ally in love, she felt sure. How he had 
deceived her in his account of the entan- 
glement! When with an amorous air he 
threw out a broad hint that his betrothed 
and he would be glad of an uninterrupted 
téte-A-téte, she sighed unhappily and re- 
tired to her boudoir. 

No sooner were they alone together in 
the drawing-room than the fond lover 
threw himself in a chair close by his mis- 
tress’ side. 

‘Well, darling!’’ he smiled 

She answered coldly: 

‘‘Was there anything in particular you 
wished to talk about?” 

‘Can’t you guess?’’ he murmured 
tenderly. 

Instead, however, of guessing, she replied 
with extreme gravity: 

“‘l am afraid you have taken a little too 
much champagne.” 

‘** Ah, Sylvia,” he assured her, ‘‘it began 
before the champagne. It began—let me 
see--when you first pressed my hand.” 

‘“‘] pressed your hand!”’ 

*‘Don't you remember—in the arbor 
when your little fingers lay upon the 
table and I felt them gently closing upon 
mine?” 

‘“‘T didn’t mean it in that sense,”’ she said 


hastily 
“‘T know what a girl means when she squeezes a fellow’s 
fingers!’’ He winked and she shuddered 


‘*T wish you wouldn’t talk like this!”’ she said. 

** Deeds, not words, eh? Won't you sit on my knee?” 

The expression of sacrifice had quite left her startled face. 

‘‘Have you forgotten your age?”’ she demanded 

‘‘Completely. And, by Gad, I'll make you forget it, too!” 

He stretched out an affectionate hand, but before it 
reached her Sylvia rose with dignity and stood haughtily 
at a safer distance. In this attitude she looked down 
upon him with an expression of compassionate severity. 

**Uncle Raymes!” she began, and at the resumption 
of this title the old gentleman smiled with extraordinary 
satisfaction, ‘‘I am afraid you have made a mistake.”’ 

‘*Many,” heagreed. ‘I’ve been a deuce of a sinner.’ 

‘*T mean in asking me to marry you.” 

He could not restrain a startled movement 

‘‘D’ye mean to suggest that I asked you ?”’ 

Her eyes opened wide 

‘*Have you really forgotten?” she inquired with such a 
delicate suggestion of the only possible cause of his aber- 
ration that he could only answer meekly: 

**N-no.”’ 

“It might have been a very embarrassing mistake,’’ she 
resumed, “if I had allowed this foolish affair to go any 
further; but if you will just try and think quietly for a few 
minutes Iam sure you will see for yourself that the kindest 
thing I can do is to put an end to it at once.”’ 

There are moments when even a trodden peer will turn. 

‘**But, look here, I say,’’ he protested, ‘‘ you talk as if I 
were responsible i 

‘‘No,” she interrupted firmly but kindly; ‘‘I do not con- 
sider you quite responsible, or I should be extremely angry. 
In fact, I couldn’t consent to stay here any longer.” 

With almost excessive eagerness he suggested: 

‘* After what has passed, Sylvia, don’t you think you had 
better not stay in any case?” 

She beamed down on him forgivingly. 

‘*T shall let it make no difference, Uncle Raymes.” 

She swam gracefully to the door and, as she passed out, 
threw him a reassuring smile 

‘‘ Well,” sighed the bruised philosopher, ‘‘ I’ve made her 
disgorge me, anyhow.” 


THAT MISS BROWN 
““W7OU can return it the next time you are over,” said 
- Sylvia. 

The young man took the book reverentially, as if he 
were afraid of defiling anything of hers by touching it too 
boldly with his unworthy hands. 

‘I dare say I can bring it back tomorrow,” he said. 

She smiled in a sisterly way 
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**Oh, but you won't be able to read it through by then 
“T'll sit up till two in the morning.’ 
She shook her head at him 
“That isn’t the way to read books. We won't be able 
to discuss it unless you have thoroughly understood it.”’ 
He looked at her despairingly 
‘“* Must we always discuss books? I 
you about —other things.’”” He began warmly and fin- 
ished limply, for her eyes were steady and calm 
‘*What did we agree about our friends! 
with another sisterly smile 
‘**T know — dash it! 
It was only too true that he had pledged his faith as a 


I'd like to talk to 


ip? she asked 


he sighed 


man and a gentleman to join this divinity in erecting a 
temple to Plato -as that philosopher is interpreted by 
ladies of twenty Edmund Usherwood would have given 
half his ample fortune to be able to demolish the beastly 
thing —if he could only be sure of setting up the edifice he 
wanted instead. But even Plato was better than parting. 

**T’ll read it carefully,’’ he said gloomily 

Sylvia regarded with approval both the obedient atti- 
tude and the young man on whom it sat so disconsolately 
It was now about a couple of months since this tall, strap- 
ping Nimrod —owner of a pleasantly tanned skin, remark 
ably good features, and six thousand acres— had returned 
from a year’s big-game shooting and globe trotting and 
reopened his family mansion. It 
distant from Lord Raymes’ seat, and withir 
Edmund Usherwood had 
Braybrooke’s acquaintance. Within a fortnight he had 
fallen a victim to her charms, and in that condition he 
remained As for Sylvia, she had dis another 
There were sad gaps in his reading; 
socialism and anarchy; he was unsound on the rights of 
woman; he overestimated the fox and the pheasant; in 
short, he was magnificent raw material for an intelligent 
and SV mpathetic sister And she was doing her conscien- 
tious best to shape this block of granite into an elegant 
well, she had not quite formulated her ideal of 
but certainly it 


stood about a mile 
a week of 
made Miss 


his homecoming 


vered 


mission he confused 


statue ol 
what Mr. Usherwood was going to become 
should be something ve ry choice 

From a mullioned window their parting was watched by 
two interested spectators 

**Good Gad, she’s giving hin 
exclaimed Lord Raymes 

**Tt’s the fourth this week,”’ sighed Lady Custerd 

** And he’s going off as if he were following a hearse 

‘She seems quite happy 

**T could wring her neck 
‘and, by Gad, his, too! 

**Oh, but, Raymes, he is in love, I’m perfectly certair 

‘*Then why the deuce can’t he go at her like 
a man and make her marry him? The way 
young fellows waste time nowadays is perfectly 
sickening. When I proposed to your late 
lamented sister she hardly knew me by sight, 
but I'd got the ring on her finger inside three 
minutes.” 

“Sylvia is so peculiar,” she sighed 

**Yes,”’ he said; “‘I admit it’s rather like 
tackling a hedgehog. How to make the brute 
unroll—that’s the problem.” 

“‘T wish you wouldn't talk about it quite so 
unromantically.”’ 

He calmed down still further 

‘“*T have now relieved my feelings,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I apologize, Gwendolen, to your entire 
sex. At the same time it is quite clear that 
Edmund Usherwood can’t be left any longer 
to his own devices. I trust you talk to her 
about him diplomatically ?” 

‘*T told her he was a model son.” 

‘*Did you mention that his parents died 
when he was five years old?” 

‘**No, Raymes, I’m afraid I didn’t.”’ 

He smiled with flattering approval 

‘*We men are comparatively harmless crea- 
tures,”’ he pronounced. 

She knew he implied a high compliment, but 
wished he had expressed it a little more clearly. 

**Are you quite sure we oughtn’t to tell her 
he will come in for a peerage some day?” 
asked 

‘It would be fatal,”’ he replied emphatically 
‘Her grandfather was a marquis and I’m a vis- 
count —peers have the worst associations for 
her.”’ 

“Then I think you had better speak to 
Edmund himself. Evidently wecan do nothing 
with her.” 

‘*That’s the case in a nutshell,”’ he replied 

He had not long to wait, for, in spite of all 
warnings against hurried reading, the disciple 
of Plato arrived on the following morning with 
the book swathed in several layers of paper 
As he approached the house his lips moved 
silently. He was trying to imprint upon his 
memory what he considered the salient points 


dashed book! 


anotner 


said his lordship viciously 





she 
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of the treatise. Intellectual exercise 


foible hitherto, but where are the limits to the miracles 


of love? He had barely crossed the threshold when he wa 
greeted DY Lord Rayn es 

‘*May I have a word with you dmund hea ed 
his friendliest way 

Deceived by the old gentleman's « rteou air, the 
young man followed him unsuspic » the librar 
He regretted the delay in recommencing t rments, ve 


there 





was something in his h neficent express 
that made him vaguely hope he might be the bearer of 


some wildly impossible rood news ( 





instance, have indicated a desire that her irdian should 
announce her unconditional surrender? It is true that 
with the exception of certain royal pers ‘ he couid 
not recall any well-authenticated inst: ota lady S 
taking this step, but one never knows one’s luck 


Are you aware,’’ began Lord Raymes 
is not 
He had meant to talk with more than paternal kindness 
but at the spectacle of this muscular Adonis nervous! 
clasping a volume of critical essays on the poetical drama, 
he could not prevent a note of acidity from stealing in 
“I—I beg your pardon stammered Edmund, with 
not unnatural surprise 
[ said a sanitarium.” 
For ‘asked Edmund 
For inefficient lovers 


that my house 
a sanitarium 





for what 


The young man colored dee ply l} seemed to him 

one of the most indelicate remarks he had ever ened to 
Do you mean—er— me 

I do rhe old gentleman's voice softened and he 


} 


1 in a more sympathetic tone: ** Believe me, my 


than in any 


continue 
dear Edmund, fatuity no more pays in love 
other profession. It is the dream of my old ; 
dear ward happily married to a good husband like your 
St lf, but how the deuce do you suppose you are going t 
b: her so long 
big sister, eh 


we Lo see m 


id 


e brothe r al 





as you go on playing at 





Edmund's back stiffened and his brows contracted. 


Is that all 


)u wish to say to me 





‘No, my boy; that’s merely a preliminary canter. I 
propose to give you some practic: vice. You want to 
marry her, | presume 

Thus directly appealed to, Edmund had to answer 

Er ye I may as well admit that I do 

“Yes, you ma just as well, since yo would deceive 


no one if you denied it. Now, in the first place, please 








get it into your head that nothi is easier than to make a 
wolian Marry one The only d lily Is Now to prevent 
her. If I possessed your advantages of height and weight 


Way 


Oh, By-the Who the Deuce is M Brown 


d l ‘ ‘ | i 
rin the Da wa We A rhe i 
ne 1 ven i t ‘ i rt ‘ 
i ( a mpre } ' 
I t r ‘ ‘ 
eda i ‘ 
he peal ‘ 
ifts ¢ Wha 4 } j 
eak hear ir i i ‘ I 
ipy i ‘ I i id 
»> do w , i le « n 
d the lt emer t ae | 
bove } k S 
I'm pract i ( e'd mar 
hand esp H Los 
it str f uu 
The young man looked at him stead 
* Do you really think I would st p to deceive her 
My dear fellow, I only threw is a ‘ t 
ther effective method, and a ve mM pie re 
ean only rew ell up to the } j he 7 1 
man-r ed ide Go at her passionat: er aga 
her will, ta I ac i nat r \ 


idea Ww 
do you say, eh 
Kdmund received this pr ) t t laid ists 
I have more respect fcr Mi ! r é e replied 
lhen, Edmund, there YT me for it — and it 
vha uu must do—I insist uy ) must cool off a 
I show her you can do wit! ep awa ra 
day or two and make her want t 1 back agall l 
give you n word of honor $ ‘ marr) yu ner 
than lose you She has the « ector like 
charming womer Now, ther ‘ | 
Edmund looked at him mors ty than in anger 
* You do not understand her in the least M Bray 
brooke is too modest, too er ea girl t ‘ fen 
what you insinuate Some wom ! ht be acted | 
ich tactic ! ie er 
An angel 
Yes said the young man firm] 
In that case,"’ replied Lord Rayme I must as} 
to leave my house instantly, and I forbid you to enter 
again till I send for you 
You forbid me 4 ped Edn d 
Ye l am sorry, my boy, to have to t ysti 
course, f nh your preset ate mind ire nht to 
associate wit! he comparative ‘ \ come alor 
when I said intly | meant instant! 
And t ng him kindl et mly by the arm he led 
the disconsolate lover to the door 
if 1 attempt to see or communicate wit 
Sylvia till 1 give 1 perm he added 
all no | eT t ard i i nt ma 


An 
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| i Raymes had tl i i , ervil 
| ni ward la © expre ' ol ita 
cul \ Du it as not till the vere i 
dinne nat she asked wit! car r 
Didr Mr. Usherwood me r t 








m 
Ye e said indiffer he did 
There i pau aur ! 
di matist ed tha he ¢ I j 
read into powder 
l'o sec 1 preset 
Ye he answered abse 
L me ed it because } | re ! 
bo had rrowed 
Did he 
He didn’t leave I 
N id } irda 
H came tf t I I 
ime 
le nodd t t i r 
‘ me ‘ 
And left no messa 
For wh he 1 ! 
| mea the 
He sho 1 vague 
N-no; I don't remen n ' 
Durir d f ] 
I L re ard lemear 
but he mader mer ‘ v-Pla 
t On ext day t mptom 
till more ma t 1 tl ! t Lad 
( terd i | iR " I 
nile 
She ha en tall " 
Kind! 
She is dreadf | led 
He raised a warning fit 
Remember not a rd of explanation 
Leave that to me 
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N A WILD, black Friday night the 
Limited left Beffingham one hour 
and sixteen minutes late. When the 
engineer climbed into the cab he carried 
an order to run one hour late to Bylands 
and fifty-five min- 
utes late to the 
river, which was 
the end of his run. 
That is to say, he 
might make up 
sixteen minutes 
between. Beffing- 
ham and Bylands 
and five minutes 
more west of the 
latter point, but 
he must arrive at 
the end of the run 
not less than fifty- 
five minutes late 
Up from the 
river, blizzard- 
blown, a fast 
freight was com- 
ing with thirty 
cars of tea. As 
this traffic is im- 
portant, the dis- 
patcher who was 
working the line 
from Beftingham a 
west began figur- 
ing on a meeting- 
point that would cause as little delay as possible to the tea 
train and, at the same time, give the Limited a clear track. 
When the Limited left Beffingham the dispatcher sent 
a duplicate order to the operator at Bylands and to the 
operator at Meadows, fifteen miles farther west, which read: 












Number One, Engine 444, and extra east, Engine 777, will meet 


at Coalville. 


Coalville was but four miles east of Meadows, where the 
tea extra was hung up for orders 

This order was issued at 9:46, repeated back by both 
operators and O. K.'d by the dispatcher at 9:48 and 
delivered to the conductor of the extra at 9:49 P. M 

With that off his mind the second-trick man began to 
look into the doings of less important trains and fill out 
orders for power for the early morning outgoing extras 
and work trains 

The night winds cried in the eaves and whined at the 
dispatcher’s window. The Black Flyer in front of the 
Limited trembled away through the storm. The trained 
driver, with a nerve like nickel steel, gave her a little more 
steam, cutting the lever back and shortening the valve 
stroke on ail the down grades 

The grim fireman at the furnace door fought a good 
fight with the wind head on. So marvelous was her steam- 
ing and pulling power that, despite the storm in her 
face and the snow at her feet, she began to pick up a few 
seconds here and there. In twenty minutes she had 
made up Sixty seconds 

The sooty stoker climbed into the cab and peered at the 
steam gauge that stood trembling at the popping-point 
He knew by the swing and sway, as the driver knew by 
the throb and thrill, that the great engine was doing good 
work. The two men exchanged quick glances. The driver 
showed just the hint of a smile of encouragement and the 
fireman dropped to the deck again. The driver stared at 
the window in front of him, plastered with wet snow. He 
knew instinctively that they were nearing Granville. 
He put his head out, but the storm strangled and blinded 
him. He whistled, shutting off, slowed and stopped at the 
station one hour and fourteen minutes late. Here lucky 
people returning from their holiday outing climbed down, 
while others, bound for the big town by the river, took 
their places on the eventful train. This was the last day 
upon which tickets were good returning Every seat was 
taken in the day coaches. A farmer with his wife went 
grumbling to the rear and bought two places in the Pull- 
man, grudging the money 

Meanwhile, the operator at Meadows, having signed the 
order, delivered it to the conductor of the tea train, hurry- 
ing him as the dispatcher had ordered. But the extra did 
not leave-at once, and Meadows, knowing the importance 
of the opposing train, called the dispatcher and said 
“ The extra east is not getting away.”’ 

DISPATCHER: ‘ Matter?’’ 

MeEaDows: “ Don't know.’ 

DISPATCHER: “ Hold it.”’ 

Meapows: “ Minute,”’ meaning wait a minute. 
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Now, as the operator at Meadows 
darted out to see about the extra, the 
dispatcher called Bylands: ‘‘ Number 
One coming?” 

BYLANDs: “ Yes. 

DISPATCHER: ‘‘ Minute—may bust it.”’ 

This meant hold them a minute, may 
bust the order and let the Limited go to 
Meadows for the extra. Meadows was 
west, Bylands east, with Coalville, the 
meeting-point, between; see? 

Now the dispatcher began calling 
Meadows again, but, you know, the 
operator had gone out to stop the extra. 
Presently he said tothe dispatcher: “It’s 
going; shall I stop it?” 

DISPATCHER: “ Let it go.” 

He was holding the Limited at Bylands, 
and as the extra was under way with only 
four miles of steel between her and Coal- 
ville, he figured that she would clear the 
Limited easily. 

Now he turned to Bylands and, when 
the agent answered, said ‘Sign it,” 
meaning that he should sign the order 
fixing the meeting-point at Coalville, the 
order under which the extra was bowling 
up the line. 

Then came, like a thunderclap, a mes- 
sage that almost paralyzed the dispatch- 
er’s arm: “It’s gone!”’ 

“Gone!” gasped the dispatcher, but he wasted no time 
on Bylands. He called Meadows. 

DISPATCHER: “Stop the extra.” 

Meapows: ‘It’s gone.”’ 

DISPATCHER: “Stop it.” 

MEADows: “I can’t—it’s gone.” 

DISPATCHER: ‘‘ You must stop it.”’ 

Now the desperate dispatcher began calling Detroi, 
Detroi, Detroi, but there was no answer. This was a 
night office next west of Bylands. If only the beggar 
would answer he could stop the Limited. 
She was now two minutes west of By- 


” 





He Stopped 
Laughing and 
Stared at the 
Old Chief 
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At the end of these awful seven minutes both the d:3- 
patcher and Bylands stopped, and instantly Detroi broke 
in with: 

** Number One —— 

“Stop One!”’ screamed the dispatcher back at Detroi 

Then he grasped the arms of his chair as one waiting 
forashock. It came: “Gone!” 

Detroi rushed out and slammed up the semaphore, but 
the Limited was half a mile away. Already her green 
lamps had been swallowed by the storm and only the 
glare from the opening firebox showed where she blew 

The dispatcher closed the key. 

Great beads of perspiration stood out on his blanched 
brow. The two trains were now in God’s keep. He 
watched the clock as it coolly ticked the trainmen off to 
eternity. And the passengers! He thought of his own 

“Clancy!”’ he yelled, and the old chief faced him. He 
was a sight as he stood there sweating and shivering at t! 
same time. 

“Clancy, can you pray? 

“Why—yes. What’s—what’s—wrong?”’ 

“Don’t stutter; there’s only two minutes. In two 
minutes the Limited and the tea train will be together at 
the west switch at Coalville. Pray, damn you, pray as you 
never prayed before. Two minutes, do you hear?—two 
minutes between these trains and eternity! Get busy, you 
old grisly, you've been talking religion—make good, old 
Bible-back, and I'll believe your story 

The dispatcher stopped talking and laughed like a 
maniac, then he stopped laughing and stared at the old 
chief, kneeling by his chair, his face upturned to the fierce 
light, his lips moving, tears streaming from his closed eyes. 

From force of habit the white-faced dispatcher reached 
for the key and called Bylands: ‘‘ Why did you let Number 
One go?” 

BYLANDs: ‘‘ You said bust it.”’ 

DISPATCHER: ‘‘Oh, no—I said may bust it.”’ 

Perhaps the slam of a door, a cough, a sneeze, or the 
drop of the poker from the stove—which the operator 
remembered after—blurred and blotted out the word 
“*may.’ 


(Continued on Page 52) 





lands. Five minutes moreand she would 
pass Detroi and be doomed. 

Although he had no hope of holding 
the extra, the operator at Meadows 
rushed out again and was joyed to see 
the tail lights of the tea train showing 
through the storm. He began to give 
frantic stop signs and shouting to the 
rear brakeman at that moment visible 
on the top of the train. But the storm 
carried his ery away and finally the two 
lights puckered and passed into the dark. 

And so, now, the tea train was out on 
the main line with an order to meet the 
Limited at the next station east, and 
the Limited splitting the storm with no 
order at all 

All these lifelong minutes the dis- 
patcher, over his own, and Bylands, over 
the commercial wire, were calling Detroi 
There was no answer. Perhaps the very 
intensity of the call confused the oper- 
ator at Detroi, perhaps heslept —nobody 
knew at the time and nobody knew after, 
for he was never seen after that awful 
Friday night. 

For seven suffering minutes the dis- 
patcher called; seven minutes in which 
he lived and aged seven years. Seven 
minutes of agony that can be known only 
to a man who has had the misfortune’to 
allow two opposing trains to be let loose 
on a single track; doomed to sit in 
silence while they rush at each other at 
the rate of a mile a minute. 

That is just what these trains were 
doing at that moment—the Limited at 
forty and the extra at twenty miles an 
hour 

The old chief in the office paused two 
or three times to glance over his glasses 
at the second-trick man who was work- 
ing west. He knew by the nervous 
twitching of the dispatcher’s thin hand, 
by the eager call, that he was in trouble; 














but you can’t help a man in such a hole 





The Limited Shot Through Like a Paper Wad Through an Air Gun 
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XII 

HY, look at the Dink!” said 

Lovely Mead the next afternoon 

as Stover emerged in football togs 

which he had industriously smeared with 
mud to conceai their novelty 

‘*He must be going out for the Var- 
sity!” said Fatty Harris sarcastically 

‘By request,” said the Gutter Pup 

“Why, who told you?” said Stover 

“You trying for the Varsity?” said 
Lovely Mead incredulously. ‘‘ Why 
where did you play football?” 

** Dear me, Lovely,” said Stover, lacing 
his jacket, ‘“‘thought you read the news- 
papers.” 

‘“‘Huh! What position are you trying 
for?” 

‘First substitute scorer,’’ said Stover, 
according to Finnegan’s theory. ‘“ Any 
more questions?” 

Lovely Mead, surprised, looked at 
Stover in perplexity and remained silent 

Dink, laughing to himself at the ease 
of the trick, started across the Circle for 
the Varsity football field, whither already 
the candidates were converging to the 
first call of the season 

He had started joyfully forth from the 
skeptics on the steps, but once past the 
chapel and in sight of the field his gait 
abruptly changed. He went quietly, 
thoughtfully, a little alarmed at his own 
daring, glancing at the padded figures 
that overtopped him 

The veterans with the red L on their 
black sweaters were apart, tossing the ball 
back and forth and taking playful tackles 
at one another. Stover, hiding himself 
modestly in the common herd, watched with entranced 
eyes the lithe, sinuous forms of Flash Condit and Charlie 
DeSoto —greater to him than the faint heroes of mythology 

as they tumbled the Waladoo Bird gleefully on the 
ground. There was Butcher Stevens of the grim eye and 
the laconic word, a man to follow and emulate; and the 
broad span of Turkey Reiter’s shoulders, a mark to grow 
to. Meanwhile, Garry Cockrell, the captain, and Mr 
Ware, the new coach from the Princeton championship 
eleven, were drawing nearer on their tour of inspection and 
classification. Dink knew his captain only from respect- 
ful distances—the sandy hair, the gaunt cheek bones and 
the deliberate eye, whom governors of states alone might 
approach with equality, and no one else. Under the dual 
inspection the squad was quickly sorted, some sent back to 
their House teams till another year brought more weight 
and experience, and others tentatively retained on the 
scrubs. 

‘‘Better make the House team, Jenks,” said the low 
even voice of the captain. ‘‘ You want to harden up a bit. 
Glad you reported, though.” 

Then Dink stood before his captain, dimly aware of the 
quick little eyes of Mr. Ware quietly scrutinizing him. 

“What form?” 

** Third.” 

The two were silent a moment studying not the slender, 
wiry figure, but the look in the eyes within 

‘*What are you out for?” 

“End, sir.”’ 

“What do you weigh ?”’ 

“‘One hundred and fifty about,” said Dink 

A grim little twinkle appeared in the captain's eyes 

‘‘About one hundred and thirty-five,” he said, with a 
measuring glance 

‘**But I’m hard, hard as nails, sir,’’ said Stover desper- 
ately. 

‘*What football have you played ?” 

Stover remained silent. 

Well?” 

**] —I haven't played,” he said unwillingly 

‘You seem unusually eager,’’ said Cockrell, amused at 
this unusual exhibition of willingness 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“‘Good spirit; keep it up. Get right out for your House 
team , 

“I won't!” said Stover, blurting it out in his anger and 
then flushing: ‘‘I mean, give me a chance, won't you, 

ar?” 

Cockrell, who had turned, stopped an instant and came 
back. 

**What makes you think you can play?” he said not 
unkindly. 

** I’ve got to,”’ said Stover desperatelv 
“But you don’t know the game.”’ 
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Fie ite 


“Jemima! And it Works for Any Time 


‘**Please, sir, I'm not out for the Varsity,’’ said Stover 
confusedly. ‘‘I mean, I want to be in it 


school, sir 


to work for the 
‘You're not a Freshman?” said the captain, and the 


a*cents of his voice were friendly 


“What's your name?” said Cockrell, a little thrilled 
to feel the genuine veneration that inspired the “‘sir 

“*Stover— Dink Stover 
“You were down a 


**Yes, sir,”’ said Stover, looking down with a sinking 


t the Green last year, weren’t you 


feeling 

*You’re the fellow 

“Yes, sir 

‘Well, Dink, this is a little different 
football on nothing but nerve.”’ 

‘You can if you've got enough of it,’’ said Stover, allina 
breath. ‘Please, sir, give meachance. You can fire me 
if I'm no good | only want to be useful You've got 
1ave a lot of fellows ing, and you can 
bang me around all day I do know something about 
sir; I’ve practiced tackling and falling on the ball 
summer, and I'm hard as nails. Just give me a chance 
will you? Just one chance, sir.” 


Cockrell looked at Mr. Ware, whose eye showed the 


who tried to fight the whole House 


to stand the bang 


battling spark as he nodded 

‘*Here, Dink he said gruffly, “‘I can’t be wasting 
any more time 
House team, didn't | 


Stover, with a lump in his throat, nodded the answer he 





could not utter 

‘Well, I've changed my mind. Get over there in the 
squad 

The revulsion of feeling was so sudden that tears came 
into Stover's eyes 

‘You're really going to let me stay 


** Get over tt 





Dink went a few steps, and then stopped 1 tirhtene 
his shoelaces a long minute 
‘*Too bad the little devil is so light said Cockre 


“Best player I ever played against had no right on a 
football field 

‘*But one hundred and thirty-five! 

‘Yes, that’s pretty light 

‘*What the deuce were you chinning so long abx 
said Cheyenne Baxter to Dink, as he 
the squad 

“‘Captain wanted just a bit of general expert advict 
from me,”’ said Dink defiantly. ‘I’ve promised to help 
out.” 

The squad, dividing, practiced start 
own, being naturally quick; and though Flash Condit and 
Charlie DeSoto distanced him, still he earned a good word 
for his performances 


Stover held 
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the tackler prone on the ground to rise nid the jeers of 
his fellov 

Your Stover iid the voice of the e ptain 
‘Wait a minute He looked over the squad and selected 
Met irty, saying ** Hers rough, come it here Here 
a fellow thinks all you need in this game is nerve. Let 


see what he’s got 

Dink stood out, neit 
that went up He glanced up fifteen yards away where 
Tough Me¢ rty st od waiting the starting signal He was 


not afraid, he was angry clean thr h, ready to tackle 


her hearing nor caring for the laugh 


the whole squad, one after another 





‘Shall I take it sideways iid Tough, expecting to be 
tackled from the side as the others had been 

No, head or lougt et ee | ou ean get by him 
said Cockrell Let her ! 

Met rt) vith the mer r i ‘ ‘ vent 

ard Stover head dow ! (rd r In pr é 
the runner slackens just before the tackle; but MeCarty, 
expecting slight resistance fron ! ve rrived at top 
speed 

Stover, instead of hesitating or w ng omir 
hurled himself recklessly forward, and shoulder met knee 
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I missed hin he said ke eaning a Mr 
Ware 

‘*H’m, not so bad iid the coach gruffly 

How do yo tee said Garry Cockre OK it hin 
with his quiet, smile 

Dink saw the smile and n iged it 

Give me another chance he I'll 

















‘‘What! Ready for another tackle?” said the captain, 
looking ‘at him intently 

‘* Please, sir.”’ 

‘“Well, get your head clear first.”’ 

**Let me take it now, sir!” 

“ All right.”’ 

“Hit him harder than he hits you, and grip with your 
hands,”’ said the voice of Mr. Ware in his ear 

Dink stood out again. The earth was gradually return- 
ing to a state of equilibrium, but his head was buzzing and 
his legs were decidedly rebels to his will. 

The captain, seeing this, to give him time, spoke to 
McCarty with just a shade of malice 

‘Well, Tough, do you want to take it again?” 

“Do 1?” said McCarty sarcastically. ‘‘Oh, yes, most 
enjoyable! Don't let me interfere with your pleasure 
Why don’t you try it yourseif?”’ 

“Would you rather watch?” 

‘‘Oh, no, of course not. This is a real pleasure to me, 
thank you. The little devil would dent a freight train.”’ 

** All ready, Stover?” said Cockrell 

The players stood in two lines, four yards apart. No 
one laughed. They looked at Stover, thrilling a little 
with his communicated recklessness, grunting forth their 
approval. 

**Good nerve.” 

“The real stuff.”’ 

** Little devil!” 

Stover's face had gone white, the eyes had dwindled and 
set intensely, the line of the mouth was drawn taut, while 
on his forehead the wind lifted the matted hair like a 
banner. In the middle of the lane, crowding forward, 
his arms out, ready to spring, his glance fixed on McCarty, 
he waited like a champion guarding the pass. 

“All right, Stover ?”’ 

Some one near him repeated the question. 

‘Com? on!” he answered 

MeCarty’s one hundred and seventy pounds came 
rushing down. But this time the instinct was strong. He 
slacked at the end a bit as Stover, not waiting his coming, 
plunged in to meet him. Down they went again, but this 
time it was the force of Stover’s impact that threw them. 

When Cockrell came up, Dink, altogether groggy, was 
entwined around McCarty with a gaunt grin of possession. 

They hauled him up, patted him on the back and 
walked him up and down in the cool breeze. Suddenly, 
after several minutes, the mist rose. He saw the fields 
and heard the sharp cries of the coaches prodding on the 
players Then he discovered Cockrell's arm about him. 

‘All right now?” 

Stover hastily put the arm away from him. 

‘I'm all right.’ 

“Did I give you a little too much, youngster ?”’ 

“I'm ready again,”’ said Stover instantly 

Cockrell laughed a short, contented laugh 

‘*You’ve done enough for today 

“T'll learn how,” said Dink doggedly 

‘You know the real things in football now, my boy 
said the captain shortly. ‘‘ We'll teach you the rest.’ 

Dink thought he 
meant it sarcastically: 


said the captain's voice. 
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‘‘Off the field,’ said the captain 
with terrific sternness. | ie 

Dink went like a dog ordered home, 
slowly, unwillingly, turning from time 
to time in hopes that his captain would 
relent. 

When he had passed the chapel and 
the strife of the practice had dropped 
away he felt all at once short, busy 
pains running up his back and over his 
shoulders. But he minded them not. 
At that moment with the words of the 
captain—his captain forever now 
ringing in his ears, he would have gone 
forth gratefully to tackle the whole 
team, one after another, from wiry 
little Charlie DeSoto to the elephantine 
P. Lentz. 

Suddenly a thought came to him. 

“*Gee, I bet I shook up Tough Mc- 
Carty, anyhow!” he said grimly. And 
refreshed by this delightful thought he 
went briskly across the Circle. 

At the steps Finnegan, coming out 
the door, hailed him excitedly: 

**Hi, Dink, we've got a Freshman 
who's setting up to jiggers and éclairs. 
Hurry up!” 

**No,” said Dink. 

‘*What?”" said Dennis De Brian De Boru Finnegan. 

“‘T can’t,” said Dink, bristling; ‘‘I’m in training.”’ 





XII 


HE Tennessee Shad, reclining in an armchair softened 
by sofa cushions, gave critical directions to Dink 
Stover and Dennis de Brian de Boru Finnegan, to whom, 
with great unselfishness, he had surrendered all the privi- 
leges of the hanging committee. 

‘‘Suppose you agitate yourself a little,’ said Dink, 
descending from a rickety chair which, placed on a table, 
had allowed him to suspend a sporting print from the 
dusty moulding 

**The sight of you at hard labor,” said Finnegan, from 
a bureau on the other side of the room, ‘‘ would fill me 
with cheer, delectation and comfort.” 

The Tennessee Shad, by four convulsive processes, 
reached his feet 

““Oh, very well,’ he said carelessly. ‘‘ Thought you 
preferred to run this show yourselves.” 

Picking up a poster, he selected with malicious intent 
the most unsuitable spot in the room and started to climb 
the bureau, remarking: 

‘This is about it, I should say.”’ 

The artistic souls of Dink and Dennis protested. 

** Murder, no!” 

**You chump!” 

**Too big for it.” 

‘‘Well, if you know so much,” said the Tennessee 
Shad, halting before the last upward struggle and holding 

out the poster, ‘‘where would you 
put it?” 








“You will give mea 
chance, won't you?’ 
he said 

**Yes,"’ said the cap- 
tain, laying his hand 
on his shoulder with a 
smile. “‘You’ll get 
chance enough, my 
boy. Fact is,.I'm go- 
ing to start you in at 
end on ihe scrub 
You'll get all the hard 
knocks you re looking 
for there. You won't 
get any credit for what 
you do —but you boys 
are what’s going to 
make the team.” 

“Oh, sir, do you 
mean it?” 

“I'm in the habit of 
meaning things 

“TPu—'ll ” be- 
gan Stover, and then 
stopped wefore the im- 
possibility of express- 
ing how many times 
his life should be 
thrown to the winds 

“T know you will,” 
said the captain 
amused. ‘‘And now, 
you young bulidog, 
back to your room and 
get together.”’. L 











7 Stover and Dennis indignantly 
bore the poster away and with much 
effort and straining tacked it in an 
appropriate place. 

‘‘Why, that is better,’ said the 
Tennessee Shad admiringly, regain- 
ing hischair, not too openly. ‘‘ Much 
better. Looks fine! Great! Say, 
I've got an idea. Stick the ballet 
girl under it.” 

‘*What?” 

“You're crazy!” 

“Well, where would you put it?” 

“*Here, you chump.” 

*‘Why, that’s not half bad, either,” 
said the Tennessee Shad, once more 
back among the cushions. ‘A trifle 

left, down—now up 


more to the left 

good —make fast. First rate; guess 
you have the best eye. Now, where 
are you going to put this?” 

By this process of self-debasement 
and generous exterior admiration the 
Tennessee Shad perceived the heavy 
hanging and arranging brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion 

The vital touches were given, the 
transom was hung with heavy black 
canvas; a curtain of the same was so 
arranged as to permit its beingdrawn 
over the telltale cracks of the door, 
Dennis and Stover, sent to recon- 
noiter from the hall, waited while the 
Tennessee Shad passed a lighted 
| candle back and forth over the sealed 








‘But L want to go 
on; I'm feeling fine.” 


Whom Governors of States Alone Might 
Approach With Equality 





door. One traitor crack was dis- 
covered and promptly obliterated 
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“One Moment, John. Are 
You Contemplating 
Any Further Inventions?” 








‘*Now we're secure,”’ said the Tennessee Shad. ‘‘ Cave 
of silence and all tnat sort of thing. The Old Roman 
would have to smell us to get on 


How about the windows ’”’ said Dink. 

**They’re a cinch,” said the Shad. ‘‘ When you get the 
shade down and the shutters closed a blanket will fix 
them snug as a bug inarug. Now, at nine o'clock we can 
go to bed without suffering from drafts. Ha, ha-—joke.’’ 

‘**Burn the midnight oil, etceteray — etcetera.” 

‘*Tomorrow,”’ said the Tennessee Shad, ‘* Volts Mashon 
is going to install a safety light for us.” 

**Elucidate,” said Dink. 

‘A safety light is a light that has a connection with the 
door. Shut door, light; open door, where is Moses? 
Midnight reading made a pleasure.”’ 

** Marvelous!” 

**Oh, I’ve heard of that before,”’ said Finnegan 

The Tennessee Shad, meanwhile, had been busy stretch- 
ing a string from his bed to the hot-air register and from a 
stick at the foot of his bed to a pulley at the top 

Stover and Finnegan waited respectfully until the Shad, 
having finished his operations, deigned to give a practical 
exhibition. 

‘* This thing is simple,”’ said he, stretching out on his bed 
and pulling a string at one side. ‘Opens hot-air register. 
No applause necessary. But this is a little, comforting 
idea of my own. Protection from sudden change of 
temperature without bodily exposure.’’ Extending his 
hand he pulled the other rope, which, running through the 
pulley over his head, brought the counterpane quickly 
over him. ‘‘How’s that? No sitting up, reaching down, 
fumbling about in zero weather.”’ 

“‘That’s good as far as it goes,’’ said Dennis, whose 
natural state was not one of reverence; ‘‘ but how about 
the window? Some one has to get up and shut the 
window.”’ 

‘Simple as eggs,”’ said the Shad, yawning disdainfully. 
‘‘A string and a pulley do the trick, see? Down comes 
the window. All worked at the same exchange. Well, 
Dink, you may lead the cheer.” 

Now, Stover suddenly remembered a device he had been 
told of, and, remembering it, to give it the appearance of 
improvisation he pretended to deliberate. 

‘*Well,”” said the Tennessee Shad, surprised, ‘‘my 
humble little inventions don’t seem to impress you.”’ 

** Naw.” 

“*They don’t, eh! Why not?” 

“Oh, it’s the right principle,’ said Stover, assuming a 
deliberative look; ‘‘but crude, very crude, backwoods, 
primitive, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

The Tennessee Shad, amazed, looked at Finnegan, who 
spoke: 

“Crude, Dink ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes. All depends on whether the Shad wakes up 
or not. And then, why hand labor?’ 

‘‘[ suppose you have something more recherché to 
offer,’’ said the Tennessee Shad cuttingly, having recov- 
ered. 

“Why, yes, I might,” said Stover coolly. ‘A real 
inventor would run the whole thing by machinery. Who’s 
got an alarm clock ?” 

Dennis, mystified, returned running with his 

Stover, securing it with strings, fastened it firmly on 
the table, which he moved near the scene of operations 
He then lowered the upper half of the window, assuring 
himself that a slight impetus would start it. To the sash 
he attached a stout string which he ran through a pulley 
fixed to the top of the window frame; to the string he 
fastened a weight which he carefully balanced on the edge 
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of a chair; to the weight, thus balanced, he attached 
another string which he led to the clock and made fast to 
the stem that wound the alarm. Then hecast a glance 
over the Shad’s handiwork and went to the register. 

**When the window shuts it should open the register, of 
course—first principles,’’ he said crushingly. He dis- 
connected the string from the bed and arranged it on the 
window Having wound the clock he his 
audience: 

“It’s a simple little thing,”’ he said with a wave of his 
hand. ‘I happened to remember that the key of an 
alarm clock turns as the alarm works. That's all there is 
to it. Set the alarm when you want to wake up 
like this. Alarm goes off, winds up string, throws weight 
off balance, weight falls, shuts the window, opens the 
register and you stay under the covers. Practical demon- 
stration now proceeding.”’ 

The mechanism worked exactly as he had predicted 
The Tennessee Shad and the Wild Irishman, transfixed 
with awe, watched with dropped mouths. Finnegan, the 
first to recover, salaamed in true Oriental fashion 

‘‘Mr. Edison,” he said in a whisper, ‘‘don’t take 
advantage of two innocent babes in the wood. Did you 
honestly just work this out?” 

“Oh, no, of course not,’’ said Dink loftily. ‘* My father 
told me—it cost him a fortune; he gave years of his life to 
perfecting it!” 

**And this to me!” 
reproachfully 

The Tennessee Shad rose and offered his hand with a 
gesture worthy of Washington. 

**Sir, to you. I am your humble servant 
Marvelous! Smashing! Terrific! Sublime! 

**Do it again,” said Dennis de Brian de Boru 

The alarm being wound and set, the operation was 
repeated with the same success, while Dennis danced 
about excitedly and 
the Tennessee Shad 
contemplated it with 
dreamy absorption 

“Jemima!” said 
Dennis. ‘And it 
works for any time? 

“Any time,” 
Dink, with one hand 
gracefully resting on 
his hip. 

‘Cracky!” ex- 
claimed Dennis, 
prancing excitedly to- 
ward the door. ‘I'll 
get the House up 

“ Dennis!” 

Finnegan stopped 
surprised at the note 
of authority in the 
T Shad’s 


addressed 


see 


said the exponent of the superlative 


Wonderful! 


said 





rennessee 
voice 

‘Dennis de Brian 
de Boru Finnegan, 
back and sit down.” 

‘“*What’s wrong?” 

**You would call in 
the whole House, 
would you?” 

“Why not?” said 
Dink, thirsting for the 
applause of the multi- 
tude. 

**Dink,”’ said the 
Shad, in profound sor- 
row, ‘‘oh, Dink! You 
would throw away a 
secret worth millions, 
would you, now?” 

Dink looked at Dennis, who returned the look, and then 
with a simultaneous motion they sat down 

‘*This invention has millions in it, millions,’’ 
Tennessee Shad, promoter. ‘It is simple, but revolu- 
tionary. Every r6om must be equipped with it.”’ 

“Then there’s all the apartment houses,”’ said Dennis 
eagerly. 

‘*That will come later,’’ said the Tennessee Shad 

“We'll patent it,’’ said Stover, seeing clouds of gold 

‘“‘Certainly,”’ said the promoter. ‘‘ We will patent the 
principle.” 

‘“‘Let’s form a company.” 

The three rose and solemnly joined hands 

**What shall we call it?” 

‘The Third Triumvirate?” said Dennis. 

**Good!” said the Tennessee Shad. 

‘What shall we charge?” said Dink. 

“We must make a dollar profit on each,’ said the 
Tennessee Shad. ‘‘ That means—four hundred fellows in 
the school —-allowing for roommates, we should clear 
two hundred and ten dollars at the lowest. That means 
seventy dollars apiece profit.”’ 

‘*Let’s begin,’’ said Dennis 


said the 
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“I’m unalterably opposed,” said 
Doc Macnooder in the firm 


**Me, too,” said Dennis 

**Doe is strong on detail,’ said the Tennessee Shad 
doubtfully 

I'm unalterably opposed said Dink, ‘‘to allowing 

Doe Macnooder to swallow the firn 

**Me, too,”’ said Dennis 

** Doe has great business experience iid the Tennessee 
Shad; ‘‘ wonderful, practical mir 

**I’m unalterably * said Dink ana yped, as the 
rest was superfluous 

‘**Me, too,’ said Dennis 

**Some one’s got to work for us in the other Houses 
said the Tennessee Shad 

‘**Make him our foreign representative,” said Stover 

‘And give him a commis 

**Sure —ten per cent 

‘“*‘No more,”’ said Dennis. ‘‘Even that cuts dowr i 


profits 
All right,”’ 
But 


Shad 


said the Tennessee 1 3 
Macnooder's busine 


so be it still I think Doe 
Sagacity 

At this moment Doce Ma walked into the roon 
The three future millionaires responded to his 
with dignity, keeping in mind thet distance that should 


board of 


nooder 
pree.ur 
separate a directors 
man 

* Hello,” said Macnooder 
ready foraction. Tea served here 


from a mere travel 


‘All shipshape and 
and chafing-dish read 


glibly 


for the midnight rabbit. Ha, ha, Dink! Still got the 
souvenir toilet set, I see 
“Still, but not long said Dink But that 
comes later. Sit down, Doc, and pay attention 
Why so much chestin said Doc, puzzled 
haven't sold anything to any vou, have I 


to R 


Doc,’ said Stover, “we three have formed a 
pany and we want to talk business with you 

* What company ?”’ 

“The Third Triumvirate 
said Dennis 

“What does it manufacture 

“ This,” Stover, indicating the appliance. “A 
window closer and alarm clock that opens the register 

* Let’s see it,’’ said Macnooder, all excitement 

The demonstration took place Macnooder the ent} 
siast was conquered, but Macnooder the financier remained 
cold and controlled. He sat down, watched by three pair 


‘om 


Manufacturing Company 


said 


of eyes, took from his pocket a pair of spectacles, placed 
them on his nose and said indifferently 

“Well?” 

“What do you think of it?’ 

“It's a beaut! 

“Tsay, Doc,” said Finnegan, “now, won't every fell 


in the school be crying for one, 
it, and all that sort of thing?”’ 

“Every fellow in the school will have one,”’ said Mac- 
nooder carefully, making a distinction which was perceived 
only by the Tennessee Shad. 
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Why the Tariff Will be Revised 


At A MOMENT when the country was congratulating 
<X itself upon escape from a tariff war with Canada and 
there was much pleasant talk of future reciprocity, Quebec 
announced that it would practically prohibit exportation 
of pulp wood, 

The print paper industry of the United States is ulti- 
mately dependent upon Canadian spruce wood. At the 
present rate of consumption our own limited supply can- 
not last long, and if we are restricted to that limited supply 
the price will undoubtedly advance materially. All this 
was fully set forth in the report of the House Committee, 
headed by Congressman Mann, which especially investi- 
gated the subject. Canada would have given us free pulp 
wood in return for a reasonable reduction in paper duties. 
The Mann committee -Republican—recommended such 
a reduction and the House adopted it. But the Senate, in 
deference to Mr. Hale, rejected this very reasonable and 
advantageous bargain. Much of our small supply of pulp 
wood is in Senator Hale's state; and if the price of print 
paper is advanced, owing to stoppage of pulp-wood sup- 
plies from Canada, the Paper Trust will shed no tears. 

Such is the typical result of a tariff dictated by the pro- 
tected interests. A tariff shaped for the true protection of 
trade in the United States would unquestionably have 
embraced the Mann bargain with Canada. From the 
ruthless hugging of tariff benefits by a few entrenched 
interests even Republican protectionists are revolting. 
The demand -of Indiana Republicans, led by Senator 
Beveridge, for scientific, non-partisan reéxamination and 
readjustment of the whole subject is certain to become 
irresistible. 


Idle Money as a Trouble Breeder 


JYOR a good while it has been tolerably well known that 
the demand for rubber--owing partly to the auto- 
mobile industry -is increasing. rapidly. But along in 
February this fact seemed suddenly to impress itself upon 
the British consciousness. A great speculation in rubber 
shares sprang up, proceeding with ever-increasing fury. 
In brokers’ offices, we read, bookkeepers work all night to 
keep the ledgers posted; lines of clerks a block long stand 
before the registry office, while on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange brokers fall asleep from sheer exhaustion 
Within a month quotations for whole groups of rubber- 
company shares advanced thirty and forty per cent. One 
must go back to the great South African gold-mine craze of 
1895 to find an egually violent speculative craze —and, 
perhaps, when the story is all told, to find an equally 
violent collapse. 

Why this sudden and amazingly extensive discovery of 
the merits of rubber? In London the following answer is 
given: Collection of the income tax was suspended during 
the long Parliamentary fight over the budget; great sums, 
destined to pay income taxes whenever the fight should be 
ended, accumulated in the banks, and these sums mean- 
while were available for speculative purposes— hence the 
sudden and tremendous rubber boom. In short, as this 
country’s experiznce has proved over and over, an idle 
dollar affords Satan even greater opportunities than an 
idle hand 

The other day James J. Hill said that the railroads 
ought to have a billion six hundred millions of fresh capital 
yearly for six years for permanent improvements in order 
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to avoid chronic and costly traffic congestion. Recently, 
also, B. F. Yoakum declared, after investigation, that ten 
million acres of swampy land in Louisiana, worth ten to 
fifteen dollars an acre and yielding practically nothing, 
could by the expenditure of only five dollars an acre for 
reclamation, be converted into rich farms, worth from 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars an acre and yielding 
annually twenty to thirty dollars an acre. In other words, 
the investment of fifty million dollars would create over 
five hundred million dollars of solid wealth. An important 
difficulty, of course, is to get hold of the initial fifty mil- 
lions. Several times that amount, unquestionably, is con- 
stantly employed in speculation that creates not a single 
dollar of new wealth. 


Two Democratic Views 


N JEFFERSON DAY the Democratic party was 

greeted by Mr. Bryan, from far Brazil, with this 
inspiring sentiment: “Hail to Jefferson, the world’s 
schoolmaster, whose views continue their majestic march 
around the earth!’’ Mr. Roger Sullivan, however, 
expressed the following weighty doubts: ‘Jefferson was a 
great man, all right, but if he were to come back to earth 
and grapple with modern conditions I don't know that he 
would be so successful. You can’t win on talk; 
you've got to get together and work together’’—that is, 
perfect the organization; get the boys in line; have plenty 
of hacks to carry negligent voters to the polls. 

For some time the Democratic party has been duti- 
fully hailing Jefferson on the one hand, while on the other 
hand its more practical-minded leaders, such as Mr. 
Sullivan, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Taggart, have been indus- 
triously perfecting the organization. Meanwhile the party 
has lost ground pretty steadily, receiving fewer electoral 
votes by fourteen in 1908 than in 1896, while the Republi- 
cans received fifty more. Neither hailing Jefferson nor 
getting the boys in line has answered. 

As a historical fact, Mr. Sullivan’s doubts regarding 
the Founder are eminently sound. The Democratic party 
is weak and unable to grapple effectively with modern 
problems just about in proportion as it is guided by 
Jefferson's individualistic, anti-national, states-rights’ 
doctrine, with its jealousy of governmental power and its 
insistence upon letting every one do about as he pleases. 
The reforms that have won most popular approval of late 
years have been gained precisely by increasing the power 
of the Government and setting bounds upon individual 
liberty for example, the liberty of directors to run a rail- 
road as they please. Just where the anti-national views of 
Jefferson are majestically marching these days, except 
under the hat of Mr. Bryan, we are at a loss to know. 

“You can't,’”’ said Mr. Sullivan, “‘win the battles of 
today on the history of the past.’’ In a day when the 
national idea stands high and is steadily rising you can 
hardly improve your chances of winning the battle by 
appeals to an ancient and outworn anti-national doctrine. 


The Bribe-Giver’s Excuse 


OLLOWING certain disclosures at Albany last winter 

there was a general impression that fire-insurance 
companies were actively engaged in lobbying by unlawful 
means. Weare edified to learn, froma high authority, that 
this impression is unfounded because ‘the efforts of the 
companies have been only defensive; the menace of hostile 
bills had to be met somehow; not seeing any other way 
open, the companies have contributed more or less to buy- 
ing exemptions, without going very closely into the meth- 
ods of the agents employed, and they have treated the 
expenditures as part of the expenses of business.” 

For this, our informant seems to think, no reasonable 
man could blame them. This is the old, staple excuse for 
bribery—that the bribe-giver was merely exercising a 
natural right of self-protection. Fortunately we have had 
at Albany a number of striking proofs that this excuse is 
as hollow as it is threadbare. For example, a legislature 
which was compelled by public opinion to pass an anti- 
racing act despite its cherished intentions to the contrary 
would hardly need to have been bribed in order to prevent 
it from wantonly crippling a great and beneficial business 
interest.: No argumentative talents would have been re- 
quired to convince the people of New York that they, as 
policyholders, really paid the tribute to corrupt politics 
which was treated as“ part of the expenses of the business.”’ 

We do not believe the unwritten political history of this 
country contains a single instance of the systematic giving 
of bribes by a legitimate business interest for protection 
against destructive hold-up bills, when the protection 
could not have been secured by resolute exposure of the 
grafters and appeal to the public. 


Overloading the Supreme Court 


HE most difficult question before the country, no 
doubt, is that involving the trusts. Mr. Taft disclosed 
its difficulties when he suggested, in effect, that if monop- 
olistic combinations could not be prevented by law we 
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should have to consider Government control of the prices 
of trust-made products—a rather harrowing expedient, 
certainly. But neither by Taft and Roosevelt nor by 
Bryan has any adequate policy been formulated. Merely 
to ban a concern that has fifty-one per cent of a given 
product and bless another that has only forty-nine per 
cent will not do. The Republican proposal to vest an 
executive officer with discretion to say which trusts are 
good and shall live, and which are bad and shall die, is not 
more acceptable. There ought to be a definite rule, and 
not mere discretion which might make fish of the Oil 
Trust and flesh of the Steel Trust, organized in exactly the 
same way and holding nearly the same position in their 
industrial fields. 

The Sherman law, as so far interpreted by the courts, 
condemns practically all the trusts, for nearly all of them 
set restraints upon competition in interstate commerce. 
To enforce the law in that spirit would produce vast 
demoralization and reorganization with no compensating 
benefit to the public. 

The President, indeed, by a “more careful reading of 
recent Supreme Court decisions,’’ discovered that good 
trusts which restrained competition in a less degree than 
the bad ones were not prohibited. But apparently the 
Supreme Court itself has not been able to share that 
discovery. 

The long delay in handing down a decision in the 
Government suit against the Tobacco Trust, and the 
recent call for reargument of that and the Oil Trust case— 
involving another long delay—probably mean that the 
Court is divided, and more or less at sea. Well it may 
be so. 

The task thrust upon it is the essentially legislative one 
of settling the Government’s attitude toward the trusts. 
The intention of the Sherman law, no doubt, was the 
simple and ineffectual one of merely prohibiting combina- 
tions of competing plants—that is, the formation of trusts. 
But such combinations have proceeded unhindered, and 
we now ask the Supreme Court, in effect, to say what, 
if anything, we are going to do about it. To place this 
heavy and essentially legislative responsibility upon the 
shoulders of nine estimable but elderly lawyers at Wash- 
ington amounts to a rather scandalous shirking of govern- 
mental duty. No wonder the court desires more time to 
think it over and a full bench to sustain the burden. 
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Philanthropy in Business 


IRST, we believe, among big American corporations, 

the Harvester Trust proposed to deal honestly and 
humanly with its industrial victims. It announces vol- 
untary adoption of a civilized plan of compensation for 
bodily injuries resulting from accidents in its plants 
essentially the same sort of plan that other countries 
enforce by law. In case of death or injury the Harvester 
Trust will pay promptly, without litigation, according 
to a moderate but fixed scale based on the victim’s earn- 
ing capacity. 

A little later the Steel Trust announced a similar plan, 
having previously proposed—in good faith, we believe 
to abate its heathen rule of working its men every day for 
seven days in the week. The Trust probably overesti- 
mates the difficulties of introducing Sunday—or a weekly 
rest day—still more widely among its employees. Yet 
the limited introduction, as in the above instance, is 
decidedly encouraging. 

Various philanthropic organizations have earnestly 
insisted upon the evils of seven days of grueling labor in 
a week and of forcing industrial victims into long, costly 
litigation to collect the damages that are, undoubtedly, 
justly due them. 

It requires no violent stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that these philanthropic concerns may be partly 
supported by money derived from Harvester Trust and 
Steel Trust dividends; and we suppose there is little room 
for debate as to whether it is better to do justice to one’s 
workmen or give money to a charitable association to 
enable it to point out the injustices done them. 

The growing power of philanthropic motives is attested 
nearly every time a rich man’s will is opened, and often 
before that event, To make his money humanly and 
socially useful has become the typical rich man’s ambition. 
The wealth of a majority of such men is in corporations 
that are great employers of labor. 

The opportunity to do good by just and humane deal- 
ing with that labor is very large. Indeed, we attach much 
importance to the trust innovations mentioned above 
because they suggest that philanthropy is rising to a 
height where, so to speak, it begins to operate upon its 
own substance and to infect the philanthropist before he 
leaves the office. 

In February the Harvester Trust paid an extra dividend 
of thirty-three per cent. Tipsters say the Steel Trust is 
earning twenty per cent on its watery common stock. 
Civilized opinion is beginning to discover a moral dis- 
crepancy between such figures and twelve hours of work 
seven days in the week and denial of the accidentally- 
injured workman's claim for reasonable damages. 
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WHO’S WE 


Uncle Joe’s Pet 


HOULD you desire, at any time between this and 
the close of the present session of Congress, a 
ringing indorsement, an official O. K. of the well- 
known and usually disconcerting truth, “ Chickens 
come home to roost,”’ visit the Capitol of the United 
States, make your peace with the watchful Neal 
who sits on guard at the door, enter the Speaker's 
room and inquire for the Honorable Joseph Gurney 
Cannon. 

When that venerable, venerated, but now some- 
what ventilated, statesman appears say to him: 
“ Mr. Speaker, I understand you removed the Honor- 
able George William Norris, of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds when 
making up the committees for the present Congress, 
and placed him on the Committee on Coinage 
Weights and Measures.”’ 

“ Rooty-toot!’’ will be the reply. ‘ Rooty-toot- 
dingle-dangle-bezing-bang-BING!"’ Or words to that 
general effect. 

“And the impression is that, in some circles, this is 
construed as a demotion instead of a promotion. How 
about it, old top?” 

“Get to Helena out of here!”’ and business of sum- 
moning the guard without to place you without with 
the guard 

Digressing for the moment to chase a few moral 
reflections to their philosophical lair, let me remark 
that though it is highly pleasant and pleasurable to 
punish your enemies it denotes a brutal and unchris- 
tian spirit of reprisal in said enemies if they punish 
you. The most surprised person in the world is the 
boy who hits another boy and discovers instantly that 
the other boy hits him back. So with statesmen. 
There never was a leader who, after he had used a 
hickory club on some protesting follower, did not 
display the most intense astonishment if that fol- 
lower did not immediately fall in line 
and give three cheers. 

Our old friend, the aforesaid Speaker, 
when he was handing out the committee 
plums for this Congress, having it in mind to 
slam a few of his enemies, made Angoras of 
various Republicans, including George William 
Norris. George William had been on the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, a highly desirable and im- 
portant assignment. When the Speaker shuffled the mem- 
bers for the annual distribution he casually left George 
William off Public Buildings and Grounds and put him 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures 

Now Coinage, Weights and Measures has a nifty name 
It sounds like ready money. But it isn’t. It is one of 
those ornamental committees that has for its chief func- 
tion the providing of a chairman and a clerk for one of the 
faithful, and which has not much other excuse for exist- 
ence. It was the committee on which the Honorable 
Timothy Drydollar Sullivan served during those illuminat- 
ing days when he was in Congress. 

However, that is where the Honorable George William 
Norris, of Nebraska, landed at the beginning of this Con- 
gress landed among the coinage, weights and measures 
from the pleasing heights of appropriating for public 
buildings—there being several metropolises in his dis- 
trict that need courthouses and post-offices and such. 
Hence, George William did not give three cheers. Instead, 
he sat him down and thought earnestly for a few days and 
then wrote rapidly on a sheet of paper. Folding that 
paper neatly, he placed it in his inside pocket, smiled 
affably at the Speaker and remained comfortably at his 
desk to await the course of events 


The Other Side of the Doormat 


S IT turned out, the course of events was very coarse 

There came a time when the Speaker, in an idle moment, 

left the opening that George William, as head insurgent, 
was waiting for with patience unexampled 

The Speaker made a ruling that a certain resolution 
was of the highest privilege, because it had a Constitu- 
tional bearing. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Norris, rising and reaching into 
his pocket for that neatly-folded bit of paper that had 
reposed there snugly for such a time, “if that is the case 
I beg to present another resolution, also of the highest 
privilege, inasmuch as it relates to the rules of this House.” 

“What ho?” inquired the Speaker 

““Ho-ho!”’ replied Norris, “not to say ha-ha!”’ 

Whereupon, with most deliberate calm, he placed in the 
hands of the clerk the resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a new Committee on Rules by the House, super- 
seding the Speaker-appointed committee and providing 
that the Speaker should have no place on said committee. 











Whatever He Gets He Will Have to Fight For 
Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great time hint takes to tell it we turned the ean 


Well, everybody knows the result. The Norris resolu- 
tion was passed, and now, when the Speaker goes to the 
Committee on Rules, he finds that the doormat with 
* Welcome” on it has been re placed with another on which 
the legend reads: Keep Out! This Means You! 

Chickens, you understand, come home to roost, and 
Norrises come home to roast 

For several years Norris has been active in the insurgent 
movement. He is a short, placid, square-headed persor 
who is serving his fourth term in the House He is 
Most insurgents are. Still, Norris has 
back of his seriousness something more than the deter- 
mination to appear so for the effect. He has had to fight 
for everything he has attained and, like as not, his early 
struggles have left their mark on him 

He was born on a farm in Ohio, and his father died when 
he was a child. His brother was killed in the Civil War 
This left Norris as the only support for his mother. He 
worked out as a farmhand and then taught school and got 
an education. In 1885 he went to Nebraska. He has been 
prosecuting attorney and a judge. He was on the bench 
when he was elected to Congress 

Norris has had no snaps in his life. When he was a 
candidate for the presidency of a debating society in col- 
lege he won by but one vote. He was elected judge of 
the Fourteenth District in Nebraska by two majority in 
1895, and when he was sent to the present Congress he 
had but twenty-two majority 

He began objecting to the old rules after he had been in 
Congress a term or two. At first he was an organization 
man, but it was not long before he began to chafe. He is 
intelligent, and his opposition to the Cannon machine was 
not confined to mere language. He got in an occasional 
rap that made them squeal. Thus, when he ran for Con 
gress the last time the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee didn't do much to help him, and the 
probabilities are it will not do much this fall 

As an insurgent Norris is not a rip-roaring, swash- 
buckling, no-quarter warrior. He apparently has a streal 
of prudence in him. When his resolution giving the House 
power to appoint a new Committee on Rules and ousting 
the Speaker from the committee had been adopted he 
moved to adjourn, thinking the victory then attained 
At the request of the Speaker he withheld his 
motion and this gave Burleson, of Texas, an opportunity 
to put in his resolution declaring the Speakership vacant 
which was defeated, Norris voting with the majority and 
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Norris ts quiet, simple in his tastes, as shown b 
ke ) stogies, speaks without mannerisms a1 
gets quickly to his point. He has an ambition to | 


Senator from Nebraska, and has an opportunity to t 
it out tl fall, if he wishes. Senator Burkett’s tern 
expires next Maret ind the field is ops with Burkett 
and another already in. Whether he tries that 

whether he tries again for Congress from his present 





district, he is reasonably sure of one thing: his record 
will remain inta Whatever place he gets he w 
have to fight for it, and all the aid and comfort he w 
get from the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee will have the reverse English on it 


Saving a President 


Bi IS pretty hard to fool the reporter uid 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, of Montana 
be put over 


occasionally one car 

When President . 
reélection, in 1892, he visited the candidate for Vic« 
President on the ticket with him, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
at Mr. Reid's country place at White Plains, New 
York--Ophir Farm 

We left for the train after dark. Mr. Reid wanted 
to drive the President to the train and he 
a cart to which was hitched hi 
lowed ina large r carriage il d ome wa 


on them 


Harrison was a candidate f 


took him ir 
lavorite horse 1 fol 
behind 
Was a proce ion Of Carriages containing the reporter 
and others who were at the meetir 

It was very dar Ir 
Mr. Reid was driving ied, ran into a telegraph pol 
tipped ove r the carriage, threw the President and Mr 
Reid out Our carriage came up before the President 
had arisen from the ditch where he had 
fallen. We found he had hit on one of 
his knees, torn his trousers and had taken 


a good deal of in off } kr 


n ng a turn the horse 


ot In le 


i ‘ ea the 
whip and started it down the road, hustied the 
Pre sident and Mr Reid ir »>my carriage and drove off at 
a fast clip vetting to Lhe tation long enoug! ihead of 
the others to prevent their Kr I ibout the change of 
vehicle We put a lor ercoat on the President, and 
on the way in } itched pt nee and did what we could 
with his torn trouser ind there never was a word printed 
about that accident which might have killed a President 
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| | pecan Senator Thon rter, of Mont . 
territorial delegate from what now his state, he sa 
in the Hous« xt Lo the late James J 


Belden, of Syracuse, New York ho b 
Manhattan Hotel in New Yor! nd they became chum 


of Repre entatives ne 


lt and owned the 


Belden aid Carter one day me years afterward 
why didn’t you call that hotel The Belden instead of T! 
Manhattan, and perpetuate your name 
Carter,’’ Belden replied, “I thought a good deal abo 
that when I was looking for a name, but I decided | 
wouldn't do it, for it is impossible to keep a dead man alive 
One man who tried it wa \. T. Ste urt Now War 
maker has his store and a Democratic club is in his mart 
palace at the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fift 
Avenue. I was walking past there the other night and I 
looked over the wall at the lawr Carter, that’s the on 
place in New York where burd ire 


An Easy Vermont Mother 
I f ‘ \ nder d 


a native rift of t Vern rs wa er 
cussion and a story was told that was held to illustrate 
it perfectly There was a man in one f the interior 
Vermont towns wi had ar d horse 
with the heaves and ever ther rst 
mere shadow of a 
town every day an 
such a miserable bea 
One day he w ed in to the store at the corner 
Where's your horse, Jim i friend a ed 
Sold him 
“Sold him! How n 
Got a hundred doll 
4 hundred dollar 





horse to for a hundred dollar 
Why,” replied the Vermonter, as he exhibited a 1 
of bills, ‘1 sold him to mot 
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gradually, imperceptibly, but 
| which, as you mount, you are 

¢ permanent realizing as having 
| occurred. And as you mount 
| there comes a quickening of 
| the spirit, a foretaste of the 
finer quickening that is to 
come. 

After going up for hours 
through such a cafion, ever 
getting nearer to those 
heights, ever entering a world 
that is grimmer, harder, more 
severe, you come unexpect- 
edly into a place which sets 
at defiance all ordinary laws 
and all the impressions that 
you have been forming of a 
constantly-increasing stern- 
ness. For you come into one 
of those great natural parks, 
the glory of the Rockies 
great upland meadows, miles 
in length and in width, set 
far up in the heart of the 
mountains and inclosed 
among still, uptowering 
peaks. 

The great meadows are 
spangled with flowers. There 
is infinite number. There is 
endless variety. There is 
every conceivable color. It 











Great Meadows Set Far in the Heart of the Mountains 


F MOUNTAINS that make the heart 
beat faster, and that, in their ascent, 
show marvelous changes in the mani- 

festations of Nature, none is superior and 
few are equal to our own Rockies, among 
the noblest mountains of the world. And, 
of the Rockies, no part surpasses that 
which lies within the State of Colorado. 

The great plains, rich with corn, with 
wheat, with alfalfa, or gray with sagebrush 

these great plains, cut by arrow-straight 
lines of railway, heave gradually toward 
the heights in a series of foothills. 

Clumps of trees grow beside the streams, 
treesin sparse variety, the cottonwood more 
than any other, and, perhaps, some willow 
and maple. There is no beech. There is 
no oak to the northward of Denver. Up 
the foothills a trifle come the pifion pines, 

The little towns, built among these 
lower slopes, give indication’s that you are 
entering a new world. You see the four- 
horse teams, the pack-mules, the mountain- 
eers on horseback who have come down 
from the upper settlements, you see many 
a tiny stream for irrigation cutting across 

| these lowe or slopes and levels. 

But your mind is upon the superb peaks, 
towering up there in apparently unap- 
proachable pride, and you choose some 
cafion as the path to lead you in the up- 
ward way. Such a superb cafion path is 
that of the Great Thompson, which leads 
into the park that Congress is olen: asked 

| to set aside as a game reserve, and by it 
| you seale several thousands of feet, twist- 
ing and turning for mile after mile as you 
mount beside the twisting, swirling stream 
| which fills almost the entire space between 
| inclosing walls of towering reck. 

As you ascend you see beside you, orin 
openings which now and then spread out 
on either side, the yucca and the great 
white thistle flower, the cactus, yellow or 
red, the wild rose glowing in some cleft. 
The lark and the robin go soaringly. You 
pass many a haunt of badger and fox. The 
stream is full of delicious mountain trout. 
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In a Natural Flower Garden 


The trees grow smaller. The maple be- 
comes a bush. The cottonwood and the 
willow disappear, and hardier evergreen 
growths, with the wild cherry and the 
cedar, take their place, as better fitted for 
the higher altitude and for the mighty 
mountain winds. White marigolds grow 
by the little tributary streams (not yellow 
as we know them in the swamps!), and 
there are yellow paint-brush and the wild, 
white poppy. Great crows, far more 
beautiful than those of the lowlands, move 
| heavily above your head, and at times you 
| see the startled flight of a grouse. 
| From the first you know that changes 
| are taking place, changes that come 





isa lush and glorious beauty, 
and the more superb, the 
more striking, through com- 
ing when the mind has accustomed itself 
to austerity. The great blue columbine, 
superbly petaled, grows in regal beauty, and 
foremost in her train comes the Mariposa 
lily, shimmering in her glow of white. 

The air is finer and more bracing; and 
such a spell do air and environment to- 
gether exert that even transient visitors 
are thrilled and strengthened. 

Pungent and delightful odors arise as 
you walk over the meadows or gallop for 
miles across their softly-rolling stretches, 
for these great parks are not only the home 
of the wild flowers, but of many an aromatic 
herb. Here are the marrow, the sweet 
cicely, the anise; here are the pie 
here is the hemlock, cousin to the hemlock 
of Socrates; here, too, is many another, 
and most of them, as with aromatic herbs 
elsewhere in the world, are in colors of dull 
green and silver gray. And one realizes 
that if among these mighty mountains, as 
among mountains of the Old World, there 
dwelt monkish orders of men, they would 
be makers of cordials and liqueurs of rare 
quality. 


Mountain Game 


Here, too, is the loco, one variety of which 
is the subject of claims and counter-claims 
regarding its supposed quality of madden- 
ing horses -the explanation being that it 
intoxicates them only when it grows in 
soil containing certain chemical constitu- 
ents; and one need not believe the amusing 
fable that the unhappy horse, the intoxi- 
cant habit once acquired, forever seeks 
for loco till it finds its way to a drunkard’s 
grave. 

The vailing grass here is short and 
drab-colored, but is liked by cattle far 
more than the richer-looking grass of the 
riversides. Here and there is some scanty 
farming, where patient men strive to force 
a living from the soil during the brief, 
frost-rounded season. Many trees close- 
hem these flower-spangled meadows and 
sweep away from them in green and glim- 
mering glory. There is the hemlock, there 
is the Alpine fir that loves the banks of 


A NEW PARK FOR THE Take it 


PEOPLE-—By Robert Shackleton ‘with you 


lofty mountain streams, there is the Colo- | 


rado spruce, famous for its unique blue, 
there is the tender aspen in groves; most 
of all, in quantity and dignity, there are 
the slim lodge-pole pine and the slender- 
pointed Engelmann spruce. 


In these haunts the beaver is still to be 


Here is still 
At night the 


found. Here is the wildcat. 
the ‘‘fretful porpentine.”’ 

coyotes wail for bene in melancholy and 
discordant unison. Here is the wild turkey. 
The great, parti-colored magpie flits across 
the meadows near the water-courses. There 
are the grouse and the mallard duck, and 
the orange tanager (not the scarlet, familiar 
to the East) brightens the forest darkness. 
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HER FIRST TASTE 

Exclamation: ‘‘ How do 
you make this delicious taste?” 

Answer: “Out of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham, which is 
ham seasoned with salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke; 
botled en casserole to imprison 
the good ham taste; ground 
fine, with mustard and 42 
spices, which 1s the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dress- 
ing.” 

Chorus: “No wonder it 
tastes good,” say they, as they 


TASTE 


1 


Made in a white, clean 


THE TASTE | 


, , sul it, 
ingland kitchen. Visitors welcom 


I 
Packed in dangerless, vacuum cans 
ts : 


; 
nomical. Small can makes 12 larg 
or 24 small sandwiches 
For indooring or « looring —great! 
lo your grocer ¢ y for a can 


Spread thin on thin slices of crustless 
bread. Listen to the chorus. 


lo us § nd your proc r’s name, ana 


to vou we'll send a luxurious book, 
**’Taste the Taste and Some Cookery 
News.’’ Tells how to make things not 
in cook b »¢ ks or hea 1s. 

Ask your grocer tor a book that tells a 
taste New Englanders know —the taste 
of Underwood’s* New England Sea 
Foods—delicious Fried Sardines in Oil, 
Souse, Mustard or ‘Tomato Sauce ; 
Clams in their own juice; Clam 
Chowder; Fish Chowder; Lobsters, etc. 
B klet free. 

For 15 cents we'll send small can 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 

Always give your grocer’s name, a! 
address Wm. Unaerwood Company, 
52 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 

















Delicate humming- ES 
birdsmatchthedelicacy 
of the flowers 

As to the forest trees, 
you will notice that 
their trunks are very 
thick for the diameter 
of branches and green- 
ery, they being thus 
stronger, sturdier, bet- 
ter able to resist the 
mighty tempests of 
these altitudes. 

At times great fires sweep through these 
forests, and in their path springs up the tall 
fireweed, with its flame-colored blossoms 

Looking down from a height you may 
see the river, on its way to the cahon down 
which it is to descend, coiling its way 
through the meadows like a monstrous, 
marvelous, glistening snake 

Again you mount, leaving the great, 
parklike meadows behind. There are rude 
trails up the mountainsides, or one may 
pick out, if he prefers, a way of his own 
Exultantly one feels the sense of exhilara- 
tion growing; there is a glow and a broad- 
ening of the spirit. Pettiness disappears, 
and the feeling of that ancient writer is 
appreciated who exclaimed, as a scornful 
example of littleness: ‘*‘As when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains.”” We 
are now in a region where the shy deer may, 
perhaps, be seen flitting across some 
mountain glade, and where the wolf makes 
his prowling presence known 


The Birds and Flowers Seen 


The air is cooler. The trees dwindle in 
height Closer and closer do the flowers 
shorten their stems and hug the earth 
Wonderful black ravens slowly wing their 
way above the woodland ; 

The keener vitality of men and wome 
gives outward display in eagerness to rid« 
and climb and in warmth of cordiality 
toward one another There is a constant 
era of good feeling. In the most loftily 
perched inns, and in the camps whose fires 
glow among the pines, there are friendlines 
and jollity and a universal digging back 
into the past to keep up a succession of 
The years drop away 
and all are young again 

No one leaves these lofty re gions without 
many a pleasant human memory as well as 
memories of rocks and peaks. How warmly 
we remember the genial professor who, 
better acquainted with Kipling than with 
barrooms, joined with a will in a song of 
highbalis and gin rickies, and, horrified on 
disillusionment, stoutly maintained: ** Well, 
I said ‘jin rickshaws!’”’ 

There are snowbirds and kinglets, now 
and then, among these sturdy pines and 
spruce with their ever-decreasing height 
Still higher we mount, and, if fortunate, 
may win a glimpse of ptarmigan 

Your trail may lead to some glorious 
mountain lake, with water of deepest blue, 
shaded by 
dark-massed 
fir and 
frowned up- 
on by heights 
that austere- 
ly rise. Be- 
side such a 
lakeyou may 
come upon 
the trail of 
the cinnamon 
bear or the 
silver-tip, 
you may find 
the home of 
the moun- 
tain lion, you 
may see the 
frightened 
water ouzel 
wing its soli- 
tary flicht. 

Now comes 
aregion 
above even 
the highest 
of inns, and 
to camp here 
all night re- 
quires sturdi- 
ness and 
bravery, for 
the night 
falls bitter 
and chill,and 
even in the 
summertime 
a roaring fire 





stories and songs 
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The Few Trees at the Timber-Linc 
are Shriveled and Gnarled 
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thunder echoing tr 
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cliff, the n weep 
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| mountain, weirdly d 
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your companion loom 
suddenly like that of a 
giant, the piping birds, the plumping rain 
the lull moon fTising and gi gy to chi 
and tree a glorified distinctnes such are 
among the things that are remembered 

Among the change that come in this 
upward progress none is more curious thar 
that in the temper. Up to ten or eleven 
thousand feet there is, with the augmenting 
exhilaration, a steadily augmenting friend 
liness; but above that, although the exhila 
ration continues to increase, there comes 
with it an almost unconquerable tendency 
toward irritability, from the increasing 
nervous strain 

As timber-line, eleven thousand feet 
approached, the surroundings grow wilder 
and more stern: but, at the same time, the 
flowers, those which grow at such a height, 
put forth renewed efforts, and there are 
wide and open stretche which are gleam 
ingly carpeted in purple and gold. Blue- 
bells, whose stalks are three feet high at the 
mountain's base, here rise but an inch and 
Goldenrod, tall below, grows here 





a halt 
in tiny replica 

And at these heights, lifted far above 
the lower slopes, there com 


only superb views of other mountaintops, 





into view not 


but views of the great plains tretching 
away in infinite vastness, with here and 
there a blurred patch which you ! ae | i 
itv, here and there a bit of shimmerir 
brightness that you know a lake or a 
treat 


Ever wilder and more twisted and mort 


stunted are the tre Ever more grim are 
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The Trees at Timber-Line 


The few trees that attain to timber-lins 
dare to raise their tops Dut a few feet abo 
the level of the rock) l, or, g p 
entirely the effort to stand, e prone and 
extended, hriveled and gnarled Pin 
trees may lie stretched out for from twenty 
to forty feet, close-hu ng the I ‘ 
all that distances 

There is at iwesomene abo these 
trees, many of them so very old, whicl 
have struggled long and fiercely for very 
life against cold and snow and wind rh 
live branches of the pines all point away 
from the pre ling wind On the wind 


ward side the 


rently the 
tops of them 
are »ymatted 
and thick 
woven that 
they may 
be walked 
ipon freely 
tree after 
tree 

And a cu 


rious tning 1 


alor with 
( turdy 
pine ther 
row 
me place 
right up t 


very timber 
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seemingly 
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One of the Great Natural Parks, the Was made 
Glory of the Rockies On the high 





YOOD soup is 
day; 
and good for everybody. 


You'll hardly tind a meal 


FOr ve every 


except breaktast-—-where 
one of our 21 kinds would 
not be exactly the right 
thing, either for a first 
course or for one of the 
principal dishes And 
there’s always a Campbell's 
Soup that just suits the whole 
family. For example, take 


Cambell. 
Tomato Soup 


It is so spicy and tempt- 
ing that it sharpens the ap- 
petite of any who want to 
follow it with a hearty din- 
ner. Atthe same time it is 
so nourishing that it affords 
the best part of a sustaining 
light meal in itself. 

It is not only the most 
palatable of all tomato 
but the purest—in 
and the richest 
in tood-vaiue. 

Give it to the children 
when they come rushing in 
from school. Give it to the 
tired husband or father. 
Eat it vourself when too 
fatigued or hurried to enjoy 
aheavy meal. Youwill bene 
fit both in convenience and 
health 

If any ¢ ampbell’s Soup is 
not completely satisfactory the 


grocer returns your money. 


21 kinds 10¢ a can 


SOUPS 


every sense > 
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| the Eye 


Cameo Paper seems like a 
miracle because it so trans- 
forms printing. First, it 
is a half-tone paper. with 
no lustre whatever. Ne xt, 
it makes the sort of book- 
or circular that the 
reader dislikes tolay down. 


let 
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APE 


— White or Sepia for Printing 


Double-toned ink 
Cameo Plate Sepia gives 
the richest effect obtainable 
with one printing. 


on 


Cameo Plate enriches illus- 
trations, deepens kalf- 
tones, dignihes type. 


Cameo Charms 


Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


'S D. WARREN & C 
162 Devonshire St:, Boston, Mass. | | 


0.| 


© Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 































The Fashionable 
Fabric for Men’s 
Ready-to-Wear 


Oeting Shirts, Negligee Shirts, 
Athletic Underwear, Pajamas, 

Office Coats, Children's Dresses, 

Women's Shirt Waists, etc. 


SOIESETTE is 
wJ silk by the best 
ready-to-wear garments, 
trous, rich texture of 
many times as long, 
pode a fraction as much 
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| slope of majestic Long’s Peak this strange 


| and cling mosslike. 


sight is seen. 
Above the line where timber ceases there 


come mighty stretches of solid rock and of | 


slopes that are covered with boulders of 
every conceivable size. Yet there is not 
absolute bareness. Flowers grow here, for 
dust has been blown into hollows to form 
a soil, and rock has disintegrated, and 
swarms of grasshoppers and flies have been 
seized by mighty winds and cast to their 
death in fissures and interstices to make 
the richest of earth for these small and 
brilliant growths. There is the Alpine 
primrose. There is the diminutive forget- 
me-not. Tinier and tinier have the flowers 
of blue, of yellow, of purple become, and 
many are now altogether without stems, 
Small, by degrees they 
have become not only less, but beautifully 
less, and as their size has decreased they 
have become of a rarer and finer daintiness. 
I do not know of any contrast more striking 
than that of the tender glory of these 
flowers with the majesty of the rocky slopes. 

Here the golden eagle may be seen in 
slow and regal flight. Here is the home of 
the shy lemming mouse, which burrows 
among the moss. Here, too, is the brown 
marmot. Here the Rocky Mountain goat 
flees, leaping, and little gray conies make 
their homes among the clefts. ‘‘The high 
hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and 
the rocks for the conies.’ 

Far up here you seek in vain for a shelter 


when sudden storm comes up. You cower | 
against the rock until the great wind, with | 


its snow or its rain, has passed away. You 
are ‘‘wet with the showers of the moun- 
tains, and embrace the rock for want of a 
shelter.”’ It is almost uncanny to think of 
mountain climbers, thousands of years ago, 
writing of experiences precisely like our 
own 

You go eagerly, pantingly, with swifter 
heart-beats and ever-quickening, ever- 
shortening breath toward the summit, 
which now is near at hand. But it is a 
deceptive nearness, a nearness of precip- 
itous and dangerous ascent. But it so 
gloriously repays the toil 
now why Ezekiel exclaimed that ‘‘the 
glory of the Lord went up from the midst 
of the city, and stood upon the mountain.” 


Historic Footprints 


Flowers have ceased, but mosses and 
lichens still relieve the tremendous rocks 
from an absolute bareness. And just under 
the very topmost point I noticed-a spider 


| in his web and a near-by fly, as if to point 


| of beauty, 


out the eternal law of the survival of the 
most cunning and the strongest. 

Here at length is the summit 
tion is spread out before you, east and west 
and north and south. You look off over 
illimitable glory and realize that you are 
almost three miles above sea-level. 

You will see misty mountain masses, 
peaks in crenulated complexity, gaunt 


You understand | 


All crea- | 


precipices falling sheer and deep, opulence | 


glory, shadowy forest, silver-flashing water 
vast and boundless stretches, and always 
there is the almost overpowering sense of 
the stupendous grandeur of it all. 
heart thrills. The world is yours. 
Now, of course, the Rockies do not have 
the wealth of history and the wealth of 
legend of the Alps. And yet, 


| mountains are associated with the achieve- 
| ments of Frémont and Lewis and Clarke, 
| and with the life of many a heroic scout 


and trapper and chief. French and Span- 
ish names, left on river and valley, charm 
with their suggestions of romance and 
heroism that must remain unknown. The 
life of the miners in these mountains was 
full of epic strength. The homesteaders 
in these mountain valleys have lived 
romances of fortitude and unselfishness and 
love. The other day, following a lonely 
mountain trail I came to a clearing where a 
little eabin had been erected. The young 
husband, a homesteader, was putting ina 
door. The pretty wife was nailing shingles. 
In such lives, rightly considered, there is 
romance equal to that of feudal knights 
in their fastnesses 


sun-lighted splendor, clouds of | 


Your | 


these great | 





Still, the layer of history and of legend 


and of known romance is but thin. And 
so much the better! The country has but 
the fewer trammeling traditions. And a 
region slender in history and traditions 
has open to it the opportunity to make 
history and traditions of the best 

Far better is it to do what one can to 
make his own country noble than to dream 
of the past nobleness of other lands! 
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Grape Juice Punch 
Shown in Illustration \ 
2 Pints Walker's Grape Juice, Juice 3 Oranges, Juice 3 Lemons, 1% Cup- ’ a I 
fuls Sugar, 1 Quart Water, some Maraschino Cherries, Sliced Oranges, ) 
Sliced Bananas es Pineapple. Put the Grape Juice, sugar and water ) 
into a punch be , add strained juice of oranges and lemons. Make J 
very cold, add M iraschino cherries, sliced oranges, bananas and pine- 
apples. Serve with ice in the bowl f 
\ beck of surprisingly good grape juice recipes sent free, if you q 
will send us the names of your grocer and druggist. 
_ pee constant desire for something to drink is 
vi natural. It is simply the normal demand of the 
body for fruit. Water or milk will not satisfy that 
craving. Soda water only aggravates it. 
Give the children Walker’s Grape Juice —all they 
want of it—the more, the better for the children. 
It is just the juice of fine ripe Concord grapes — 
appetizing, wholesome, sweet, rich in nutriment. 
The Walker process keeps out all pulp and tannin- 
bearing sediment. No puckery after-taste, no bitterness, no 


astringency. 
The children like it. 





Its perfect clearness proves its thorough purity. 
It is good for them. 


Jalker'’s 


GRAPE JUICE 


‘It’s Clear Because it’s Pure’’ 





In Walker’s Grape 


Juice we have all the 


and drink elements of the most nutri- 
tious ripe fruit — without the indigestible 


pulp. 
fies the fruit-craving. 


It quenches the thirst. 


It satis- 


So let the children have it freely, 
either plain or in the many delightful 


combinations. 
take it, too. 


Let the grown-ups 


falker’s Grape Juice is the 
most satisfying, health-giving of all 


beverages. 


Sold by the best grocers and druggists— 
full quarts 50 cents, full pints 25 cents. 


Also served at soda fountains. 
In the ‘‘ten-pin bottles. 


Write for the Recipe Book. 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


North East, Pa. 
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The 


**Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 
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| BlumelKoch ! 
Hand-Made Straw Hats 


|| TheStrcnrtithonta Ha” 





The-finest of straw hats— made 
by hand | choice breids in all 
the newest styles and shapes. 
| Write/for “B asd K STRAW 
HAT GUIDE AND BASE. 
BALL BOOK.” 


“Blum &Jkoch’ 


“Designers and Makers of 


$490 ec. STRAW=HATS (UX 


lertor 


4 Bottle keeps hot liquids hot 24 
| hours or cold liquids cold 3 days. 
Warm milk, Pasteurized or sterilized, 
¥ orcold water for the children at night. 
Hot tea when returning from shop 
ping. Warm or cold drinks while 
autoing, hunting, fish 
ing. Beautiful plated 
and leather covered 





i 











cases. Easy to clean 
or replace glass filler 
Liquid touches 
only—perfectly sani 
tary. Look for name 
ICY-HOT on bottom 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Co ; 
224 Lougworth St., Cin’ti, 0, 3 
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Write for 
free booklet 
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¥ y. No jerks or jolts sd pti 
ROOM FOR (9) NINE, entire fami 
$9 Richly rec. canopy. A SWING | to $1075 | 
play-house. Absolutely no noise—easy i 
aste money on a w swin First at wholesale. WRIT! 
TO-DAY. BUY ONE on mone ey back pla 
10 Post St., D. H. Bausman, Bausman ‘Lancaster Co)., Pa. 


[IRONING © sent st mien di 
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m Day Free Trial | 
American lroning Machine Co., 








B24 E. Lake St., Chicago 


Sense and 
Nonsense 


A Pointer From the Past 


From the Memoirs of John H. Reagan, Postmaster-General 
of the Confederate States of America 


HAVE before me a full set of my official 
I reports. These reports were taken from 
me when I was made a prisoner of war, 
along with President Davis and others, on 
the tenth of May, 1865. I am indebted 
to the kindness of General Marcus J 
Wright and to the courtesy of the Post- 
master-General of the United States for 
their recent return to me. These reports 
contain much valuable statistical informa- 
tion and data on subjects connected with 
the administration of that department 
which might interest the intelligent reader 
However, I shall not make this chapter 
longer by calling attention to the estimates 
of receipts and expenditures of the depart- 
ment from year to year, but I will state 
generally that, while these expenditures 
and receipts were increased as a number 
of states were added to the Confederacy 
these reports show that this service was 
from the start made self-sustaining, and 
from 1861 to 1865 there was annually a 
net increase of receipts over expenditures 
‘A noteworthy fact in this connection 
is that the number of officers and clerks ir 
this service was not as great by one-half 
as fora like amount of service in the United 
States Post-Oflice Department. It should 
also be observed that we did not have 
First, Second and Third Assistant Post- 
masters-General as in the United States 
Our officers corresponding to these were 
the Chief of the Contract Bureau, the 
Chief of the Finance Bureau and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Appointments. 
*‘T shall not forego the opportunity —and 
I trust that my motives will not be mis- 
understood —to observe that there is much 
in these reports to suggest economy in 
the Post-Office Department of the United 
States, and I dare say, from recent divul- 
gences, that this is greatly needed. I am 
informed that a thorough overhauling and 
revision of mail routes has been = but 
twice in the United States, once by Doctor 
Franklin and once by Postmaster-General 
Mclean. It would be a _ considerable 
undertaking, but if gone through with 
carefully and efficiently it would, no doubt, 
reduce the expenditures of the Post-Office 
Department millions of dollars annually.”’ 


The Water Mark 


URING one lively Congressional cam- 

paign the Democrats sent William M 
Springer up through New York State to 
make political speeches at county fairs 

Springer was a tempestuous stump 
speaker. He was never at a loss for an 
authority to back up his statements, used 
the Bible for illustrations and made a great 
impression wherever he appeared. There 
were very few Republicans who wanted to 
cope with him. 

After he had made several speeches word 
came from New York to the Republicans 
that somebody must be sent up to follow 
Springer or debate with him, for he was 
doing a lot of damage to the Republicans 
It was decided to send a great stump 
speaker from Michigan. The Michigan 
man hurried to New York State and 
listened to one of Springer’s speeches. In 
that speech Springer quoted liberally from 
the Bible and used the illustration of Dives 
and Lazarus, likening Andrew Carnegie to 
Dives when discussing the Protective sys- 
tem, and the consumer to Lazarus. 

The man from Michigan followed. He 
took up Springer’s Dives and Lazarus 
parable and discussed it, closing with 
these words: ‘‘I am reasonably familiar 
with the Bible also, and I admit that 
Mr. Springer was right when he said 
Dives was a Republican. I am sure he 
was not a Democrat, for I find, on study- 
ing this interesting and instructive story, 
that, on a certain occasion, Dives asked 
for a drink of water.”’ 


A Play Appreciated 


RED THOMPSON, the theatrical man- 

ager, read the manuscript of a play by 
an amateur author. He sent it back with 
this note: 

‘** My dear Sir: I have read your play 
Oh, my dear sir. Yours, Fred Thompsor 
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The Young Men 


of 
America 


are alive to the importance of correct dress— they are dlis- 
criminating, too— are quick to recognize true style, excep- 
—, 

tional tailoring and accurate fitting qualities. 


Thousands of Young Men demand and will weal only 


¢ » Chothos 


because in them are combined all the essential features 
which go to make really good clothes—all wool fabrics 
of artful pattern — skillful designing keen instinct for 
correct style and a thoroughness and care in tailoring. 


Possessing these qualities, ““Sampeck Clothes’’ are 
becoming more and more the preference of Men and 
Young Men who appreciate the importance of dressing we Il. 


In nearly every city and town there a ‘‘Sampeck 
clothier. Call at this shop and see the se clothe try them on 
\ College Poster in colors mailed for ents r request w 
bring you our > ng and Summe klet A 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., New York 


















Every 
Merchant 
Should Know 


just how his business stands 
every day. 





{ 

| He should know to the 
penny, for the day and year 
to date, the cash business, 
charge business, money re- 
ceived on account, and money 
paid out. 


He should know the amount 
of accounts outstanding, exact 
cash balance, and amount of 
goods purchased. 


| With a National Cash Reg- 
i] . 

ister you would not have to 
ask questions. It tells you. 


It protects you against mis- 
dishon- 
esty and losses which now 
exist in your store. 


Over 825,000 Nationals 
have been sold. Prices as low 


as $15. 
Easy monthly payments. 


Write today for Catalogue 
and prices. 


Price $75 No. 420 


Shows the kind and the 
amount of the 
sale. Adds all 
cash received 
into one total. 
Shows the total 
number of cus- 
tomers —the 

number of 

charge sales 
—the num- 
ber of times 
customers 
paid mon- 
ey on ac- 
count-the 
number 

of times 
money 

was paid 

out. 


takes, carelessness, 































i Total Adder, with all latest improvements 
27 Amount Keys Registering trom |< to $9.99 
4 Special Keys: Received-on- Account, Charge, 
Paid-out and No-sale 


_ THE NATIONAL CASH 
| REGISTER CO. 


Executive Offices, 28th Street and 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Asking others instead of knowing for himself. 
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Farming the Sponge 


By RENE BACHE 
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Cuttings of Sponge Fastened to Concrete Disks, With Aluminum Wire in One 
Case, and Lead Spindle in the Other —Two Different Methods 


PONGE farming is destined to become 
an important commercial industry in 
Florida waters before very long, in the 
belief of the United States Fisheries Bureau, 
which has been engaged for a number of 
years past in a study of the question. In 
fact, it has satisfactorily solved the prob- 
lem —as fully explained in a bulletin soon 
to be published from the pen of Dr. H. F. 
Moore, the Government's expert in sponge 
culture. 
By the adoption of certain means pres- 
ently to be described it is found practi- 


cable to grow from small clippings 4840 
sponges on one acre of sea bottom—allow- 
ing one sponge to each square yard. These 


at the end of four years will be large enough 
to be marketable, and will fetch at ordi- 
nary prices $968, leaving a net profit, after 
all expenses are paid, of $800, or at the 
rate of $200 a year on each acre—a highly 
satisfactory return. 

The method employed is extremely 
simple. Imagine a disk of concrete re- 
sembling in shape a gigantic coin a foot 
in diameter and weighing about seven 
and a half pounds. Bore two holes in the 
disk, six inches apart; pass through them 
a loop of aluminum wire, and thread upon 
the wire a piece cut from a living sponge, 
in size two inches cube. There you have 
the whole business. Sink the disk in the 
water, in a suitable place where it may lie 
flat on sandy bottom. The sponge clipping 
will quickly begin to grow and, taking fast 
hold upon the disk, will soon be able to 
dispense with the wire, which disappears of 
its own accord through corrosion. Four 
years later you have a sponge of market- 
able size, which you may gather at leisure 
with a hook or by diving for it. 


Placing the Disk 


Here, then, is the solution of the problem. 
It is a matter of exceeding importance 


| because the sponges of Florida, as well as 


| of the world, are 
| extermination. 
| the trouble, 


those produced by Nature in other parts 
in imminent danger of 
Overfishing, of course, is 
one very bad form of the mis- 
chief consisting in the taking of young 
and small sponges by the divers and the 
hookers—a wanton destruction of natural 
wealth, inasmuch as these little sponges are 
worth only a few cents apiece, whereas, if 
allowed to grow two years more‘they would 
multiply in value and would incidentally 
furnish myriads of larval sponges to replen- 
ish the depleted bettom. Every yeurg 


| sponge has a commercial potentiality both 


as an individual and as a parent, and in 
both respects its utility is vastly curtailed 
by premature destruction. 

The demand for sponges is increasing 
so rapidly, however, that the natural 
sources of supply would be exhausted be- 
fore very long, even were only legitimate 
methods of capture employed. Nothing 
will serve as a satisfactory substitute, oat 
hence the urgent necessity of devising 
some practical method of culture. It has 
been found that sponges can be propagated 
from eggs or from cuttings. Of the former 
of these two methods something will be said 
later on. As for the latter, which seems 





best for the immediate future, enough has 
already been learned to render it entirely 
practicable to establish extensive and prof- 
itable sponge farms as soon as people 
can be persuaded to put money into such 
enterprises. 

The disks already described are moulded 
from a mixture three-fourths sand and 
one-fourth Portland cement, and cost two 
cents apiece. So far as experiments have 
gone, however, it seems to be rather better 
to dispense with the aluminum wire and, 
instead of it, to provide a lead spindle 
thrust through the center of the disk and 
standing vertically above it a few inches, on 
which the sponge cutting may be impaled. 
Lead does not corrode in salt water, and 
so the spindle does no harm to the sponge, 
which takes hold on it and upon the disk 
as readily as a plant takes root. 


The Cost of an Acre of Sponges 


Disks with spindles cost two and a half 
cents apiece, so that 4840 of them—the 
number required for an acre, allowing one 
for each square yard—will amount to 
$121. An equal number of cuttings, at 
two cents apiece, will come to $96.80. There 
is a large saving of labor where disks of this 
kind are employed, the wiring being dis- 
pensed with, and the work of one man for 
six days, at $2 a day, should suffice to 
— the acre of bottom. Reckoning this 
ast item at $12, the total expense of 
establishing the plantation 
$229.80 an acre. These figures are based 
upon actual experiments made by Doctor 
Moore at Anclote Keys, in Florida. 

It should be understood, however, that 
the disks and spindles are practically 
imperishable and can be used over and 
over again. Assuming that twenty per 
cent of the planted sponges die, and that 
the disks to which they were attached are 
lost by reason of inconspicuousness, the 
remaining eighty per cent of disks recovered 
would still be worth $96.80--thus reduc- 
ing the actual cost of planting to $133. 
Four-fifths of the sponges —3872 in num- 
ber—surviving and reaching the market- 
able size would sell, at twenty-five cents 
apiece, for $968. Accordingly, at the end 
of four years, the profit would be $835. 
From this sum $25 should be deducted for 
the expense of harvesting the crop, leaving 
a net return of about $800, or At the rate 
of $200 a year. 

Four-year-old sponges, by the way, have 
an average weight of an ounce and a 
quarter, dry and ready for market, and in 


this condition sell for at least $4 a pound. | 


In deep water the cost of harvesting a crop 
would be greater, but, as operations would 


be conducted on a larger scale, economies | 
could be practiced which would reduce the | 


total expense. Furthermore, divers could 
plant fresh cuttings by impaling the latter 
upon the —— without removing the 
disks from the bottom. In shoal water, 
on the other hand, the disks and sponges 
might best be taken up with hooks into 
boats and immediately replanted with 
fresh cuttings. Ordinarily the disks, when 
dropped overboard carefully, land on the 
bottom in an upright position; but in 


would be | 
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Abolish this Labor 


Forever! 





SCENE IN A HOME. YOURS? 


How many times have you felt that 
way yourselt ! 

How many times would you have 
given anything to escape the drudg- 
ery of pe daling your machine! 

Now you can escape. it, for all time, 
and save money right from the start— 

—you can change this nerve-rack- 
ing toil into a delightful pastime 

~you can learn the new and better 
way to sew. 

Send for our booklet 


“Sew Without Labor” 


—it is written for women, to tell 
them how to save time, strength and 
money —how to do more sewing and 
bettersewing —quicker, easier, with the 


Bissell Electric Motor 
For Sewing Machines 

—the little labor-saver that you can 
attach to your machine —any 
make, including dropheads— and 
abolish forever your needless toil. 

We want the Bissell Motor on ‘your 
sewing machine long enough to prove 
its value. You can buy it or 


Rent it for 50 Cents a Week | 


for six weeks or more. Satisfy your- 
self. Do your season’s sewing easily 
and in half the time. The Motor 
saves money faster than you pay this 
little rental and it all applies on the 
purchase price. 

Send today for the booklet 


easily 


It tells 


all you want to know about easy sew- 
et it cheap. 


ing and how to g 








THE BISSELL MOTOR COMPANY 
Home Office, Dept. 22, Toledo, Ohio. 
91 Wall Street, New York. 216 Union Bldg., Syracuse. 
37 Court Street, Buffalo. 
208 |. W. Hellman Bide. Los Angeles. 
207 R Street, N. . Washington. 
966 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 














The ‘‘Stiffshape’’ 
Style No. 500 


in. Brim 2 in. 


$3 for a Genuine Panama Hat 


Crown 3} 





Something entirely new, a 
combination of Panama and 
Straw—The Crown and 
Upper Brim of FINE 
Panama—Under Brim of 
woven straw— Extralight(3 
Ounces), very fine anddressy 
—An extraordinary value. 
Catalog of 20 other styles 
| in Men’s, Women’s andChil- Showing underbrim 
| dren’s Panamas on request. of stiff straw 
| Your Old Panama renovated and reblocked in 
any style on receipt of $2.00. 

Don’t wait for the scorching weather, order 
Today, giving style and head size. 


CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gatherers and Distributors 
Dept. P, 11 and 13 Waverly Place, New York City 
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Build a Chimney 


until you know about 
Mechanical Draft, and then 
you never will. 


You will find, on proper investigation 





that a tall chimney 1s out of dat Pro- 
gressive manufacturers are not or ly not 
building them, but are tearing them down, 
and getting better results by using a 
Mechanical Draft. 





Sturtevant 


MECHANICAL {]\ 
DRAFT FANS ah 


mome of the ad ‘ these la 


} ac imney draft, are 
bemmy 





decrease smoke 

They are independent of wind or weather 
conditior 

They kee, the ste: production absolutely 


tant 


rit 


I oo eee ore fae On selves in obviou 
economie 
These fans are alwavs designed and 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

7 
| stalled to meet the special needs of individual 
piant 


Our engineers have had a long, varied, and 
practical experience in solving problems in 
power plants, and their advice is invaluable. 
A request to have the m consider your par 
ticular problems will put you under no 
obligation. Send for Catalogue M. F. P. 


| B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 


| Largest 1 hers of Air “Pro »pelling Apparatus in the World 
Makers of ‘ g Syste Fuel Ecor 
’ zers Aideeny “3 € 


L Branch Offices — easy iam ae any part of the 
— United States and 





Aighry Candies of Rare Quality 


An Assortment of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES. 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our Sales Agents everywhere and by 
S 55 Retail Stores. 
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| such astonishing results in the 
| experimental horticulturists. The matter 


| shallow areas advantage should be taken 


of the first opportunity to inspect the 
results of the asian and to mght any 
disks that may have failed to place them- 
selves properly. 

The living sponge is a soft and fleshy 
mass; only its skeleton, of course, comes to 
market. For planting, it is cut in slices 
with a large butcher-knife, like so much 
beef liver. The knife must be kept sharp 
by frequent whetting, but a rough and 
ragged edge is better than a smooth one. 
Thus divided into slices on a wet board, 
it is again subdivided into chunks of about 
two inches cube, which are promptly thrown 
into a tub of fresh sea water. If it is 
necessary to keep them over night before 
planting they are put into a bag of net 
and hung inthe water. But it will not do 
to leave them thus more than a day or two, 
else they will grow together in a mass. 

The chief problem of sponge culture has 
been to find a ready and economical means 
of attaching the cuttings to durable sup- 
ports capable of resisting the chemical 
action of sea water and the ravages of the 
shipworm. It is important, also, that the 
supports in question shall have no injuri- 
ous effect upon the animals. These con- 
ditions are satisfactorily and even perfectly 
met by the disks of concrete with fonts vad 
wires or lead spindles already described. 

The Fisheries Bureau is still engaged, 
however, in trying to finda method whereby 
sponges may be grown on supports of some 
kind suspended above the bottom. If, for 
instance, the cuttings could be threaded 
on wires stretched between stakes in the 
water, they would develop more symmet- 
rically, having no roots; and there would 
be the further advantage that it would be 
practicable to arrange them thus in a series 
of rows, one above another, so as to make 
a given area produce a multiplied crop 
Unfortunately, experiments in this line up 
to date have not been successful. Wire cor- 
rodes and soon breaks unless made of lead, 
which lacks the requisite tensile strength 
Asbestos cord is indestructible chemically, 
but becomes frayed. Lines of jute, hemp 
or cotton are quickly destroyed by salt 
water. Stakes and other wooden structures 
on the bottom are riddled by the shipworm 
and other boring animals. 


An Experiment Station in Florida 


All of these wires and lines have been 
used experimentally by driving stakes in 
the bottom in parallel rows, at intervals of 
twenty-five feet, and suspending the wires 
or lines between them in such a way as to 
form squares. But results have been very 
discouraging. 

As for rearing sponges to marketable size 
from eggs, it is believed that such a thing 
is entirely practicable. Experiments have 
not gone far enough to make a final deci- 
sion possible. There is no difficulty about 
collecting the eggs and hatching them; but 
the operations involved are delicate and 
demand a skill beyond that of persons who 
might engage in — ‘ture for com- 
mercial purposes. The nod may have 
a place in the sponge c ultu of the future, 
its development and pracice being re- 
stricted to a few experts who may be 
able to breed sponges in this way from 
selected parents, thus improving the qual- 
ity and supplying better seed sponges 
from which to make cuttings. It is even 
conceivable that some system of hybridi- 
zation may be adopted along lines analo- 
gous to those which have already produced 

hands of 


will be taken up and thoroughly worked 
out when, as is expected before long, the 
Bureau of Fisheries has a properly equipped 


| laboratory in the sponge region of Florida 

















Sponges Artificially Grown on Tile of 
Another Pattern 
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EUROPEAN AGENTS 


Harrods Stores | 
Brompton Road 
London, England. } 
E. Sineux & Cie. } 
Maison D'L’Opera 
20 Avenue LOpera, 
Paris, France. 
M. Neumann 
19 Karntnerstrasse 
Vienna, Austria. 
M. Neumann 
Muzeum korut |}. ¢s | 
Buda Pesth, Hungary | 
A. Wertheim 
Leipziger Strasse, | 
Berlin, Germany. | 
Hettlage 
Cologne Dusseldorf 
Juisburg 
Germany 
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OU cannot be 


indifferent to 
New York Style. 
It is a necessity 
among well 
dressed men, 
and it is authentic. 


Renjamin(lothes 


Made in New York 


For nearly half a century we 
have strictly maintained the 
uniform quality of our product. 


distinctiveness of our styles has inva 
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This Beautiful 
Lindsay Light 
costs you no money 


of polished brass 
globe, and com- 
T ungsten Mantle. 


* famous 


Lindsay Tungsten 
Gas Mantle 


we will give you this Tens of thousands 

w that the Lindsay Tungsten 
st any ordinary mantle—that 
tronger, yet pleasanter light 
antie made, 


eautilul art lignt 
1 richly etchee 


" - iy 
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ay e fifteen 
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nsumers to make t i 
ing this great off 

Por the Ne from twelve Lindsay catia 
Mantle boxes and ten cents to cover packing 
ne ex 


And to induce all ga 


test at once, we are 


—" we will send free the hand- 
ndsay Light illustrated above. The 
light retails regularly at $1.25. 
Start saving the lids at once — or better still, get a dozen 
Tung'ten Manties from any {send for yo rst 
a oo gy eng All guest dealers sell Lindsay 
Mantles. Lindsay Mautles fit any burner, upright 
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[No Oo More Saati 


edges. With Barr’s Lawn 

Sager e can trim around flower 
beds, fence borders, walk edges, while 

| standing. A ladyor bey can use it—it’s 
} li strong, $ jurable. First 
practical edger ever mad (;uaranteed 
1 year. Money back if not as stated 
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THE RUBBER 
BUBBLE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


centers—belonging to Government and 
not to individual capital. It may be ques- 
tioned as to what acceptance a public 
proposition to plant a few thousand acres 
of land with small pine trees— because pine 
lumber is steadily increasing in price 

would receive. The chances are that if 
a promoter went to a capitalist with a 
sroposition to underwrite such a company 
ne would be locked up. Yet it would be 
perfectly proper for a state to take such 
action, and indeed many states are doing 
precisely that thing. It is not recognized 


| as a fertile field for investment on Wall or 


| at Mandos, 


Lombard Street, however. Yet the rub- 


ber situation, particularly on the London | 


’Change, is precisely of that character. 


It has been argued, of course, that rub- | 
ber from the Ceylon and Malayan planta- | 
tions commands a — price upon the | 


market than does the natural product 


from the Congo and up the Amazon, and | 
though this is to some extent true, due to | 


closer supervision and care possible in 

“‘picking”’ the sap, it is a condition that is 
even now being remedied. In a warehouse 
in the interior of Brazil, a 
keen-eyed expert examined the borrachas 


| of rubber as they came from the slicing- 


table. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘this ‘picker,’ he 
is not to be commended. Take note of the 
brand, and see to it that the seringueiro is 
notified that price will be lower unless his 
men cease to drink.”’ 

It is quite possible, also, for the examiner 
to determine what the weather was during 


| the course of the preparation of this or | 


| At one 
| borracha 


from whence he originally came. 


that particular piece of rubber, and this 
possibility of determination is to be made 
use of to raise the grade. 
of rubber is branded to show its source, 
and this identification is real value. It 
has been found that rubber gathered upon 
a rainy day is slightly lower in quality, 
curdled like coagulated buttermilk, because 
of the mixture of water with the milk; 
that gathered on a windy day is dirty, 
because of the bits of twig and leaf that 
have been blown into it. Then again, the 
ape is not as honest as he might be, 


Each borracha | 


or as rubber is sold by weight he not | 


infrequently goes to extreme lengths to 
increase the weight. 


A New Use for a Boa 


warehouse in Mandos, 
was cut open it was found to 
contain a young dead boa of six feet in 
length, carefully wrapped and coiled about 
the core. A snake of that size weighs some 
few pounds. While the reptile was in a 
state of perfect preservation up to the 
moment of his exposure, he made himself 
known to the warehouse shortly after, and 
caused trouble eventually at the barraca 
Stones, 
rope and bits of wood are all added by the 
careful picker, and he exhibits great aston- 
ishment when rebuked for his villainy. 
Native labor in Brazil is improving, 
however, and the quality of the rubber is 
going up in proportion. It is this very 
question of labor that has been responsi- 
ble for the higher quality of the plantation 
rubber, for the overseer, having his men 
under his direct supervision in a restricted 
territory, controls their movements abso- 
lutely, and so can regulate the collection 
and the preparation of the crude product. 
It is true that the price has risen from 
seventy-five cents to over two dollars and 
a half a pound in three years, but this has 
been from a variety of causes for which as 
many theories are cheerfully offered. The 


rapidly increasing sfield of rubber uses, from’ 


flooring to heavy automobile tires—and 
the great and growing output of the latter 
probably give the most satisfactory solu- 
tion, as against the theory involving the 
reaching of the limits of production. But 
one factor in Brazil acts as an automatic 
governor on the price of the Hevea, and that 
factor is analogous to the valorization 
of coffee invented and introduced by Brazil 
come years since. 
Valorization is a process applied by the 
Government of Brazil to coffee, by which the 


when a 


outlet is governed and controlled in order | 


that the price may be upheld. 
is placed in Government warehouses and 


federal receipts issued therefor, which 
| pass current in payment of debts—in fact, 


The coffee | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Raise Your 
Children 


Union Pacific Country 


ie) The empire reached and traversed by 


) Union Pacific Railroad 


out in the 


v 

be “The Safe Road to Travel” 

3 Think of the pleasure a rose covered little cottage on ten acres 

Cy of ground out west would give you, your wife and your babies. S) 

«> Compare such a life with life in a flat. vA 
+ Fertile land out in this country costs from $30 to $200 per acre. oS 

C) Ten acres are enough for any family. On a tract of this size in q) 

Ai Oregon or Washington men are planting 1,000 apple trees which, Ri 

rh after five years of proper cultivation, will bear 20 boxes per tree ly 

Ww per year. Each box is worth $1. This amounts to $20,000 per ray, 

year. ‘These are conservative figures and are based on what has (> 
4 








BOD COBOS: 


actually been done in this country. 
Compare this with what you are now receiving. 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
y Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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ou may not realizeit now, but some] 
“dy it will impair your he lth, 
f you suffer from Hay-fever or 
Asthma, are troubled by dust 
when autoing,  gpeeadncggy on 
t live 


rains and street cars, or live 
} 
\ / . 
NV | SS 


in a dusty climate, you need a 
which fits snugly into the nostrils, as easily put on 
and off as gl 





NASAL-F ILTER 


ling silver, lich 
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boiling water or cleanse under fauc 
Price $2.00 1 your druceist cant ) 
Write for FREE BOOK. 

UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
428 Globe Building St. Paul, Minn 




















Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I urge upon all Catholics 
the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


Best Morocco Binding 
$2.00, Post-Paid 
At bookstores or write us. 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 
200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 








Design No, 2, Built in California and lowa — Cost $2,800 


Our menteome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, English Timbered and Cone rete 
houses for 1910 st yws interiors, exteriors, and floor 
plans and actual cc it to buile i, ra rangir g from $1,( 000.00 
to $10,000.00, ) t 
we have built thri ‘ 
— Late Special specific at 

» made to suit any climate. 
#1. -Apeaatlteriy Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 219 Security Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


STALLS BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought toKnow 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What aWoman of 45 Ought toKnow 
wy Se ach, post free lable of contents free 


Vir an Co." Church Philadaiphie, and Race St 


[YDSOX Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
443 Marquette Bldg., Chicago ; 1501 
7% Old South Bidg., Boston; 206 
200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 





Price o 

















Western points 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco; 





BANKING by MAILat 4% INTEREST 


You are cordially invited to write for our free booklet *« 
in detail the advantages and safety of dep: 


and largest Trust Company in Ohio. Estab 


1’? which will explainto you 
siting your money by mail with the oldest 
ished in 1868, Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 


ag THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. CLEVELAND, O. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
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The Peck Idea 
in Clothes 


is individual tailoring and 


rigid adherence to Good- | 
Form. No Peck-Clothed- 


Man ever inspires criticism 
—but offen admiration. 


Attractive Dress-Guide and Art 
Calendar sent to you upon request 


W. S. PECK & CO. 


MAKERS OF FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
SYRACUSE, 


m. ¥; 














FRONT 1%41N. 


SLIPEASY 
ey ving 
Button Hole 


BACK | /2 IN. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you 


The 
Watkins 


with the Sli; 
easy Slantineg 
Buttonhole 
real collar im- 
provement. 


Barker Brand 


liars 
2 for 25c. 


Wear and launder better 
than others because they are 
linen. No collar is linen unless it is so stamped. 

Look for the Barker Trade Mark to make sure. 


Eater enor septate anit preekegeae’ peatahong 
lars, whic! i i to you 














>OWDER 


- POWDE 


, . tclings—the /f#* 
only one put up in a Wooden Box at 

° 
reta g all its de pert 2 


entirely used uf ly 
Five Color lesh, White, Brunette, | 










Cream and ‘ Spe ial Pink. +8 j 
| 50c—Everywhere—50c 





| territory with the 


| are equivalent to cash. 


This same process 
has been unofficially applied to rubber by | 
the extension of the functions of the Bank | 
of Brazil, in Para and Mandos. 
This extension amounts in effect to an | 


| official valorization, for the bank is em- | 


powered to accept rubber as collateral for 
a loan, and by this means the rubber men 
may borrow the money to repay in cash 
the advances of the comisionistas, and 
still can market their rubber at profits 
corresponding to their luck or Band oy 

It is the method of advances by the 
comisionisias, or big foreign and native 
commission houses at Pard and Mandos, 
that is responsible, in part at least, for 
this valorizing situation. It is their habit, 
in effect, 
supply of rubber from the 
advancing the supplies necessary 
gathering. In some instances this advance 
to a single individual may run as high a 
three hundred thousand dollars. This 
stock of supplies 18, of course, freights d up 
the rivers to the back country and thers 
distributed among the various barracas 
and from them to the laborers This 
advance is to be repaid, with interest, when 
the season’s crop has been gathered and 
brought in. Asa natural and logical result 
of the law of supply and demand, in former 
years, when the rubber began to come down 
the rivers the price fell as the local markets 
were glutted, and the seringueiros found 
themselves in the position of having bor- 
rowed —supplies-when the price of rubber 
was high, and paying this debt when it had 
fallen to its ve ry lowest point The result 
was inevitable, and by degrees it dawned 
upon the rubber owners that the process 
the Government was following with coffee 
was quite good enough for them, and with 
the assistance of the bank they put it into 
operation. Though it cannot be said that 
this unofficial cold storage has particularly 
appealed to the commission houses, it has 
had the effect of leveling the price. For 
merly these commission men reaped a 
double profit, for in addition to the profit 
upon the supplies they took rubber in on a 
fallen market and fed it out again at the 
top of the price wave 

According to the best evidence to be 
obtained, there is little chance of cultivated 
rubber finding immediate foothold as a 
large factor in the world’s supply, because 
of the conditions under which the native 
rubber can be produced and by which price 
is maintained. There are no fixed charges 
for natural rubber, for labor and tran spor 
tation are the only expenses, and both these 
are dependent proportionately upon the 
quantity g sathered and shipped It is true 


seringueiros, by 


however, that the ss rinqueiro rubber con- 
cesionario has fixed expenses on a sort, 
though these usually take the f m of 
advances to his laborers, and are in turn 
drawn as advances from the «¢ xporting 


house at either Para or Mandos 

In the face of these facts, therefore, it 
behooves the Ame rican investor at least to 
his rubber proposition 


consider } | 
ot the enter- 


ar I}y 
careluily 


to inquire into the last details 

prise; and if he finds that the company in 
whose prosperity he is to share is to plant 
rubber, let him make up his mind to wait 


at least some years for his dividends. On 
the other hand, should the company plan 
to devote itself to the opening up of new 
intention of taking the 
output from existing trees of mature age, 
this plan, if solid and experienced men are 
behind it, offers an opportunity, to say the 
very least of it. 

Brazil is enormous in its 
wealth, of that there is little 


untouched 
doubt; and 


| the thousands upon thousands of miles of 


virgin forests hold within their tropical con- 
fines the wealth of many nations. 


Concerning Culture 


OUIS A. COOLIDGE, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and now 
holding a job with a manufacturing com- 
yany of Boston, went to a new hotel in 
3oston to live. 

A few days after Coolidge arrived at the 
hotel they opened a news-stand and put a 
cultured Boston lady in charge of it 

Coolidge asked fora New York paper 

“IT regret exceedingly, sir,’’ the lady re- 
plied, ‘‘that the paper to which you refer 
has not yet arrived. However, this will 
soon be remedied. They will be in at eight- 
thirty each morning as soon as we are 
properly oriented.” 

Boston, Mr. Coolidge thinks, is an intelli- 
gent town. } 
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“Every Man His Own Barber’ 





B Vlajor Brown of ” 
E; Senin of 

His j , 
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GEA JUNIOR 








T HE man who has once shaved with the GEM JUNIOR 
Safety Razor will fight for blade to the last 
trench. It stands the fire of all criticism, overcomes all 
opposition and is easily the victor among an army of rivals. 
The razor that ‘Made Self-Shaving Popular.”’ 
The GEM JUNIOR wins on its merits only 
rior, keen-cutting and its Bar, which, 
hair for the close cut which means a clean, 


his trusty 




















two of which are, its supe- 


edge, preceding the blade, prepares the 
comfortable, 
plished with ease and dexterity that 


barber might envy 


- GEM JUNIOR SET 


b Pea ED 


speedy shave, accom 


any head 


$1.00 


Extra Blades, Set of Seven, No. G7, 


SPECIAL For Extra Heavy Beards 


Gems Live Out $3.50 


50 Cents 







35 Cts 


| Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. Al, 


Gem Razor Strop Dressing 


GEM CUTLERY Co. 
Razor Ready 34 READE STREET NEW YORK 


For Shaving Fr 


Blade Ready 
For Stropping 


$1.00 Outfit 
Complete 





ONSUMERS are fair minded. They 
know the grocer can't live without a profit 
and they expect to pay him one—a fair one. 


Message 
No.6 


A | thing wrong with the goods or the grocer. 


. ' 
Consumers know that when a grocer invariably 
offers goods at cut prices, there's generally some- 


When price-cutters and imitators get busy with 
substitutes for advertised goods, there 


merit in the genuine. 


Living 
Ch must be 
ance 
When the original and genuine continues to 
sell ata legitimate price, in spite of cut price 

substitutes, it isn't an accident. 


y and who are will ng to 


KELLOGG'S 


Consumers who appreciate qualit 
give the grocer a living chance, buy only 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 


Hr! iG 


It is sold to big and little grocers at < 
and to ail | 


“square deal 


exactly the same price 


poe 
SGlagp: 


TOASTED 
CORN 
‘ FLAKES | 


consumers on a 
basis — plus quality. 


The Genuine has this ‘Signature 


Ly 1, lls. 
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much less than the cost of the Warner Auto-Meter. 


And the inexperienced motorist sometimes figures that a 
low-priced instrument may perhaps be ‘‘almost’’ as reliable 
as the Warner Auto-Meter. 

speed - indication. 
practically, guess-work. 
fast or how far you’ve gone—how many miles per tire or gallon 
of gasoline—or any one of the thousand things a speed-indicator 


Two Estimates of 
they seem different, bug 





Ask one motorist about the Warner Au 


expensive speed-indicator made. Ask anc} 
and he'll tell you that the Warner Auto-Mg@ 


It’s then the motorist# 
the Warner Auto-Meter 
the cheapest speed-indica HH 


They’re both right—and this is why. It all depends 
on the point of view. You can buy speed-indicators for 


For price has been al 
construction. Accuracy, 
bility under any and all) 
and wear—these are the « 


But there is no ‘‘almost” in 
have either absolute accuracy or 

9 
And when you want to know how 


You 


A perfect speed-indica 
low a price as is consist 
that is the Warner Auto- 
has given it the proud ug > 


is supposed to tell you—approxi- 




















Tota. 





CECE DE 


The Aristocrat of Speed-Indicators. 
Ten Models, $50 to $145. 


\UTO-MRTR® 
vo METER 


99 


Speed-I ndicators. 


mation will net help you much. 

















We test out every Warner Auto-Meter thoroughly, under con- 1 
ditions harder than it is ever likely to meet in active service. And 
unless it passes the test with a perfect mark, it is not shipped out of | 
the factory. 


Of a speed-indicator, as of a man, it may be fairly said that it is 
known by the company it keeps. And by that standard we welcome 
a judgment of the Warner Auto-Meter. 











For in every important test or race where accuracy of speed- 
indication is a necessity, you will find the Warner Auto-Meter in use. 


WARNER 





Warner Hactreal 
868 Wheeler 


BRANCH 


INDIANAPOLIS, 330-331 N. I } 
KANSAS CITY, 1613 Grand Ajj} 
LOS ANGELES, 748 South Oli \ 


Factory and 
General Offices 









ATLANTA, 116 Edgewood Avenue 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston Street 
BUFFALO, 720 Main Street 
CHICAGO, 2420 Michigan Avenue 


CINCINNATI, 807 Main Street 
CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Avefiue 
DENVER, 1518 Broadway 
DETROIT, 870 Woodward Avenue 
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a Speed-Indicator— 
't they’re really the sam 


ito-Meter and he'll tell you its the most 
‘ther motorist, preferably one of experience, 
leter is the cheapest speed-indicator made. 


realizes that although 
costs more, it is really 
ting instrument made. 
ssolutely ignored in its 
reliability, dependa- 
conditions of service 
nly things aimed at. 


ting device, sold at as 


ent with perfection — In 
same care, the 
as 1s used in the construction of 


-Meter. ‘That is what 
tle, °° The Aristocrat of 


be in use. 
netism so completely as to enable us to guarantee it for ten years. 
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This perfection is the result of two things—right 
principle and right construction. 
The principle upon which the Warner Auto-Meter is 
based is that of magnetic induction, with annular magnet. 
This principle scientifically assures absolute accuracy of in- 
dication at any speed, no matter how long the instrument may 
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And the annular form of the magnet retains the mag- 


construction of 


same 


the finest watch. 
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On the cars of quality everywhere—the cars of the men who 


know—the Warner Auto-Meter holds the place of honor. 


And as the Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed-indicator for 
those who are in a position to judge, isn’t it safe to say that it’s the 


only speed-indicator for every motorist—for you? 


the Warner 


We should like to place in your hands a very interesting booklet on 


speed-indicators and their uses. 


request, or you can get it by calling at our nearest branch. 


Write or call for it today. 


1ent Company 
Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


HES: 
linois Street NEW YORK, 1902 Broadway 
venue 


ve Street PITTSBURG, 5940 Kirkwood Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 302 North Broad Street 


You'll appreciate it. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 36-38 Van Ness Avenue 


SEATTLE, 611 East Pike Street 
ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive Street 


We shall be glad to send it on 
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Aviation Note 

The aeroplane pictures in this 
week’s advertisement show a wide 
diversity of interest. 

The dividing line between the 
old and the new is well indicated in 
the picture of the old peasant couple 
watching the marvelous flying-man 
as he soars across their fields. 

Then there are pictures of a couple 
of notable flights and of some recent 
variations in aeroplane construction 
which give promise of success. 

That the great 
neglecting the aeroplane as an in- 
strument of warfare is demonstrated 


powers are ne rt 


in the two pictures showing respect- 
ively the latest British and French 
army aeroplanes. It would seem, 
however, that the greatest military 
effectiveness will be developed from 


some less cumbersome machine. 
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thoroughness, the same attention to detail, 
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These protectors placed on 


lutely no tire trouble. 


strain of the inner tubes, the tir 





1 blowouts become unavoid 
able without Standard pro 
tection. 


Standard 


Tire Protectors 
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"Standard Protectors do Protect 


$02 South 
Water 8 
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Tire Protection 


STANDARD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
& SAGINAW 
IT DOES *43i% 





one 


We discovered that fact 
a few years ago and the result 
was Standard Tire Protectors. 


your 


machine wil! allow you to travel 
for thousands of miles with absc- 


As the ordinary tires have the full 


© ex- 


posed to roads is hard and 
rigid. Glass, nails orsharp  / 
stone, pierce instantly; 
therefore punctures and 


besides have the greatest 
practical amount of tough- 
ness, do not have the strain u 4 
1 of the inner tubing and in coming 
1 in contact with sharp obstacles 
force them to glance off, thereby 
Jing all tire troubles. 
tures are an ywn trouble to m s | 
¥ tamlar 
© pr rs slip overs 
rea { here 
" ure. There a 
g sand, gravel 
linpossible for them 











“BOOT BLACKS” 
{ who value their reputation always use ) 


|putemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Because they are sure ofa 


Finest in Quality 
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The Oldest and Largest Manufactt 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


Better Polish Without 
Injury to the Leather 


Largest in Variety 


“BULLY SHINE” 


¥ if] taios 
He ZN oilsand 
OS [ AND ‘ pats the leather, 


LARGE tin boxes 10 cents, Boxes Open with a Key. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co., 20-26 Albany St, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SON OF OLD 
BLOOD 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that, sometimes, at night, I’d wake with a | 


start and think I heerd that awful screamin’ 
again down there in the holler jest as I 
heerd it the night the hound run up on 
Bildad and leaped on him and held him 


with his teeth clamped in the skin of his | 


throat till the men come. I found outafter- 


No one knowed but Mary Major. 
She give the alarm. 'Lowed somebody had 


| come upon her and Harman— Harman was 


the man’s name—settin’ together on the 


piazza of the hotel that night, drawed a | 


knife and stabbed him. But she never let 
on till after he’d been caught that she 


| knowed it was Bildad. 


‘‘Them was terrible days in this Valley. 
There wan’t a sheep in the pasters that 
couldn’t ’a’ been suspected of murder quick 
as Bildad. Still, he’d done it, and now we 
knowed he was squattin’ up there in a cell 


| in the jail, starin’ through the gratin’ at 
| folks that come to look at him, like a wild 


creature that had never before seen the 
terrible face of man. His old mother was 
alum distracted. Lord, I'll never forgit 
er, flyin’ through Brasstown from house 
to house, her little hickernut face that had 
no more expression than a hickernut still 
set that way, but her hair combed out in the 
wind, her hands clasped over her head, and 
she rockin’ herself to and fro and hollerin’ 
for Bildad. Old man Elder never left his 
shop. All ~ and all night for two days 
and nights folk 


echo. 
the settlement: that was Mary Major, 
settin’ in her room at the hotel, makin’ 
up her mournin’ and prinkin’ herself in it 
same as if it had been her weddin’ gown. 
She sent Harman’s body back East where 


| ward the sheriff didn’t know who he was | 
| chasin’. 


s heard his hammer on the | 
' anvil, and Old Blood talkin’ back to the | 
There wan't but one calm person in | 


| he come from, and settled herself to wait | 


for Bildad’s trial 


And that wan’t long, | 


for court come the first week in September, | 


and all this happened about the middle of 
August.” 


Pappy Corn paused, drew a long breath | 


and then continued reflectively: 


- - A | 
“Mister, for more’n fifty years I been 
fringin’ the hem of the garment of the Lord | 
with my prayers and supplications, and | 


my experience is that for every prayer He 
answers He shoves about ten thousand in 
His speritual waste basket, beca’se we air 
sech dern foolsabout prayin’. Wegenerally 
asts for what we wants, not for what we 
needs. We air sech cowards about wantin’ 
to be delivered from this or that little fiery 
furnace or this or that cup of gall and bit- 
terness. But every now and then, when 


| one gits his sight fixed on something in the 


order of things which he needs, he kin ast 
for it and git it. I ain’t sayin’ he wouldn't 
git it anyhow, but it feels mighty soothin’ 
when it comes as if it was an answer to 
prayer 


‘Well, sir, jest before Bildad’s trial I | 


laid myself out to pray for somethin’. I 
buckled down to it as close as Jacob ever 
helt his angel. I ‘lowed I hadn’t been one 
of them aggervatin’ saints that can’t ever 
eat his vittles without interruptin’ the 
ord to bless it—as if it wan't enough 
blessin’ to have the vittles! 


in earnest. Seemed as if I felt 


I wanted was right and merciful accordin’ 
to His righteousness and mercifulness. I 
ast Him night and mornin’, Mister, to let 


| me be ong of aed pie to set on Bildad’s 


case. Itjseemed as if that was the only 


| chance to save him ever from the gallows, 





beca’se Mary Major had got one of them 
slick-tongued Eastern lawyers down to help 
with the ‘prosecutin’, and she was settin’ 
there at the hotel in her black gown 
snufflin’ and workin’ up sympathy for her 
helplessness. Told it that Harman had 
come to marry her. The women never let 
up on her, but the men—well, sir, you know 
how men air. The kind of legal morality 
they’ve got is no more’n a sentimental 
love-knot which most any yaller-haired 
female in distress kin ontie. And a heap of 
‘em began to show they was sorry for hen 
crowded around the hotel to tell her so. I 
don't know how she done it, dern her! but 
she had some of the best men in the Valley 
settin’ on her do’step before the end of a 
week, jest waitin’ on the sly for a glimpse 
of her or chance to send her a comfortin’ 
message. So, I say, I got down on my 


But now I was | 
sorter | 
terrible about it; seemed as I sorter had the 

drap on God, if He was God, beca’se what | 
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It folds and fits in the suit-case 


~BEEHLER 
Suit-Case 
Umbrella 


AND YOUR NAME ON, TOO 
Men’s or Women’s Handles 


A well-finished, tape-edged American taffeta — virtually 
untearable, absolutely fast black, and guaranteed water- 
proof. This durable, dependable cover on the 
BEEHLER standard frame of flawless steel, $ 
with broad-backed ribs, rubber-enameled, brass- 
joined, and rustless. As strong, weather-re- 
sisting and long-lasting as any umbrella at any 
price. Yet this folding umbrella is yours for 































Detachable 
Handle 


It’s 
strong. 
It’s 
simple. 
It’s service- 
able. 

And it’s sold 
at everybody's 
price! $1, $2, ete. 
Do you realize that 
right here, in this 
ad., you are reading 
the greatest umbrella 
news ever printed ? 

At last there’s a practical 
Suit-case Umbrella that you 
can buy at the price of ordi- 
nary umbrellas. A regular um- 
brella with this wonderful feature 
added of the folding joint. 
Beehler’s 82 vears’ umbrella experi- 
ence has done this for you. And Beehler 
says to youthat it is the biggest accom- 
plishment in the history of the house. 


A beautiful, high-luster, water- proofed gloria 
silk that won't crack or split. The BEEHLER 


standard frame that won't break, ‘2 


rust, come apart or turn inside 
out. Close-rolling and snappy. 
For very fastidious dressers, a finely- 
spun, tightly-woven Milan 


Made in folding style for slip- 
silk. Onthe BEEHLER 


ping into your suit-case, for 


CONSIDER: In this umbrella you get $ 
1) All of the advantages of the regular broad - backed, flat 
brelia, light and close rolling; ribs, it rolls thin as 
2) Detachable and Interchangeable Handle; a cane. Price 


(3) A folding joint (letting you slip the 
your suit-case) of a special re-inforced 
that makes the umbrella stronger than ever; and 


WAME-ON feature — your name and ad 





Any one of these Beehler 
Suit-case Umbrellas deliv- 
ered from the factory on 





iress worked 








into the fabric, as insurance against the ss Of Your um = ; - 

breila. FURTHER, whether you pay $1, $2, $5 or $25 receipt of price and 25¢ 
for a Bechler Suit-case Umbrella, the frame. detachable for expressage Your 
handie devine, and folding mitruction are dentically the = idaddress 
ja and the best made The kind of handle and grade of Ramcencaneurcs 
cloth make the difference in price worked in the 


fabric without 






—— DEALERS: WIRE YOUR ORDERS acharge 
extracharge. 

Your custor want the Beehler Suit Umbrella They want Order through 
it now Ever y who is planning a summer vacation will wish to neue dueles 
have this umbrella to pack im his suit-case : siaii 
Think of it 1 the Bechler Suit-ca Umbrella fora ttle ectly 

as $1.00! There's nothing like it. Wire your orders. \ to the 








WILLIAM BEEHLER, Dept. P, Baltimore, Md. 


Founded 1828. The Oldest Umbrella House in America 
for t re I * 
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UNDERWEAR 





Keepkool is the Summer Underwear of 
m  c20lness, Of comfort, of health. Porous, sheer, 
\ light, soft. More than this —Keepkool is 


The Only Elastic Ribbed 


Porous Underwear 
The patent elastic rib is the feature which adds 
comfort to the coolness of Keepkool—makes 
1 springy, responsive to every movement, 
gives it permanency of shape. 
Insist upon Keepkool 
Made in knee and ankle 
drawers, short or long sleeves and 
athletic shirts 
FOR MEN ( ee FOR BOYS 
SOc ipnern) 2Sc 


Men's Union Suits, $1.00—Boys’, 50c 
Writ 


length 


Shirts } 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., 
Department P Albany, N.Y. 
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inventors fail” a of every description t mail, Am 
ther i se literature sent free. Send us rough ber, Meerschaum and Briar. ARTI- 
-anaarecdiag Myo se of your invention for opinion wit t FICIAL COLORING. En s inlaid. 
charge. Local representatives in 300 cities and towns. Gold and Silver wor Charges very reasonable 
Our Mr.Greeley was formerly ActingCommiss rot efor ; az 
P..tents and had entire charge of the U.S. Patent Office. | Estab 1899 DAVID ELLIS, The Pipe Man 


GREELEY & McINTIRE, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C 





Dept. F, 182-184 Main St Buffalo, N. Y 
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A Good Old Friend 
In Summer Time 


Here isa friend who isafriend indeed, 
a kind who will not fail you, who will 
make every day this summer a more 
comfortable and beautiful day, the — 


USEEIT 
WATER COOLER 


The Useeit Cooler gives you pure drink- 
ing water —just coo! enough to be delicious 
and a real thirst quencher. The water does 
not touch the ice but passes from the sani 
tary glass bottle through a coiled pipe of 
pure block tin surrounded by ice; cools the 
water just as it’s used, without waste 

The Useeit Cooler uses less ice, protects 
your health and gives you pure drinking 
water at a cost of only a few cents a day 
It's the one clean, sanitary, economical 

water cooler on the market 
Used in more than 100,000 
homes, offices and factories. 
Endorsed by doctors, nurses 
and hygienists and sold with 
a written guarantee of money 
back if you're not satisfied after 
30 days trial. 
Every Useeit Cooler is sold with the 
ted f « fina wf 
sat yafter 30 day 
Write today for the name of a 
man who will show you one 
Consumers Cooler Co. 
Dept. D-85, Michigan City, Ind. 
DEALERS: Write for our 
unique selling plan. It will 
money for you 





A Special 


TORREY py’ 
RAZOR 


Here’s a real man’s 























” HIGHEST 
razor —*‘’ 992, a ts Lg 
lorreySpecial— , MADE 
built tomeet Age’/ 
most exacting / \ 
requirements / } 
andtemake : Unique in 


design, full 
concaved, 
with swage 
back, Me 
dium width 

Illustration 
shows the 
beautiful pearl 
celluloid han- 
die, with tang 
of selected pear! 
Entire blade is 
finished with a 
brilliant crocus 
polish. 

This and more or- 
nate styles of han 
dle $4.00 Black 
Rubber $3.50. Other 
razors $1.50 up. Sent 
vostpaid if not at your 
.f ealer S 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO 


Dept. A,Worcester, Maas 


shaving a 
delight 


for the askin 
Torrey Strops 
the best made. 





are Non-Metallic, : 
Self-Conforming, Pneumatic 
Hee! and Heel and Arch Cushions _ 
worn Leather Side Up in shoes. Soft 
rubber cushions of imprisoned air. Venti- 
lated, Sanitary. Prevent friction, cal- 


louses, corns and rheumatic aches, Save 
nerves. Prolong Life. 
At dealers or by mail postpaid. State 
size for man, woman or child. 
Heel and Arch Cushions $1.00 
Heel Cushions 25¢ 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 
511 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





| hocks and prayed, like I never had prayed 
even for my own salvation, to be allowed 
to set on that jury. I knowed my name 
was in the jury box, but there was two 
hundred others. Still, I lowed Providence 
could manage it if Providence was what | 
thought it was. 

“Court convened, and you could hear a 
pin drap in Brasstown, so to speak, folks 
was so excited and in sech suspense. Every 
man that got drunk was drinkin’ and 
earryin’ his pistol. I don’t know as you 
ever noticed it, Mister, but murder is a 
sort of infectious insanity. Let the crime 
be committed in the most peaceful com- 
munity, and before you know it there'll be 
a taste for blood showin’ in men’s eyes, a 
challenge—somethin’, I don’t know what 
that changes their natures and makes 'em 
dangerous. And this settlement was full 
of new-born savages when Bildad’s trial 
begun. T’wan’t Bildad that excited em 
It was that soft, little, yaller-headed scar- 
let woman at the hotel. 

“The courtroom was a terrible place the 
first day, crowded full of men, where the 
click of a gun would have started a riot 
Old Jedge Pottle was settin’ like a swelled- 
up turkey gobbler on its tail. He was so 
full his wattles was as red as fire. The only 
reason why he wan't drunk was that he 
couldn’t git drunk. The lawyers was down 
in front. Bildad was settin’ by his mother 
on one side and Mary Major was on the 
other. Old Misses Elder wore a black calico 
bonnet and never lifted her head. Mary 
was dressed fit to kill, in mournin’, with a 
long crape veil over her face, and havin’ to 
be fanned to keep her from faintin’ every 
time she looked across at Bildad. The 
biggest change was in him. He'd calmed 
down, and all he done was to set there and 
look at her with a queer curiosity in his 

| face like you've seen a man squat on the 
aidge of an abyss and strain his sight to 
find out what was in the black bottom of it 

I say, that was the way things looked in 
the courtroom the first day, and eleven 
jurors qualified, but not me. I begun to be 
afeerd God wan't noticin’ what was goin’ 
on in our Valley, it was sech a little place 
and so far off. But I set and waited all day, 
watchin’ the jedge and the lawyers and 
that little yaller-headed devil in mournin’ 
givin’ herself music-hall airs of grief. But 
I'd quit prayin’. There comes a time, 
Mister, when a man, if he is a man, gits up 
off of his knees and looks God in the face. 

“Well, the next mornin’ my name was 
the first called—the Lord don’t pay no 
attention to what we expect of Him, 
Mister. He never shows off before us, jest 
takes His time, the right time, and when the 

| hour of it strikes He lays His finger on us. 

| So 1 was there before the jedge next 
mornin’ with all the faces of my neighbors 
blurred into one before me, and the jury 
lookin’ like a checkerboard with a man 
missin’, and I heerd the clerk say: 

‘*** Hold up your right hand,’ and I helt it 
up, but my mind was sorter dim, as if I'd 
had a vision. 

***Do you solemnly swear that you will 
true answer make to sech questions as may 
be ast you concernin’ your qualifications 
as a juror, so help you God ?’ 

“That was puttin’ it mighty strong 
I ‘lowed I'd been called to serve on that 
jury and I aimed to do it if I lied clean 
through the code of Georgia. The truth, 
Mister, is what you air after, and ’tain’t 
always what youswearto. But I answered 
civil all the questions that was put to me, 
and I mighty nigh shouted when they let 


| me into the jury box.’ 


Pappy paused; his mind was off on 
another tangent. 

‘‘Was you ever on a jury to try a man 
for murder, Mister?"’ 

**No, I never was.”’ 

“’Tain’t a pleasant position to be in. 
Everything the jedge kin do, and all the 
lawyers kin say is done and said to be- 
fuddle you and worm up the straight 
nature of an honest man’s moral sense 
’Tain’t a question of right and wrong, but 
of the law, of precedents, of Blackstone and 
of the devil generally. Well, sir, as I set 
there, day after day, watchin’ ’em wind in 
and out like two or three smart spiders 
tyin’ up twelve simple, field-fly jurymen in 
a web, I shet my mind to it all. The wit- 
nesses testified. Mary Major talked like 
a lamb that had been sheared and kilt. 
Bildad didn’t try to defend himself. 
*Lowed he was sorry he'd killed Harman, 
‘lowed so quick the lawyers couldn't 
object; he thought when he done it Mary 
Major was a good woman. The lawyer 
made speeches, the jedge ruled this way 
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AVE you seen the new 
Esmond Rugs for bed- 


room or bathroom? They’re beauties — 


high-grade, soft as velvet to the feet, wash- 
able and durable. 

The Esmond Rug offers for the first time, 
in a moderately-priced rug, the rich appear- 
ance and artistic designs heretofore contined 
to the more costly rugs. 
show you the 


Your dealer will 


Esmond Rug 


For Bedroom and Bath 


Every rug is reversible —each side being finished 
in a different color, although of identical design. 
Krequent tubbing has no terrors for the Esmond 
Rug, for the colors are fast; moreover the fleecy 
surtace will not mat, nor the rug pull out of shape. 

K specially attractive when color is chosen to 
harmonize with a partic ular color-s¢ he me, h: qually 
appropriate in City or Country Home, Cottage 
or Bungalow. 


Your choice of six colors and patterns 
24x48 inches, $1.00; 30x60 inches, $1.50 


You can buy the Esmond Rug in the carpet 
and bath furnishing departments of all the large 
The genuine Ksmond Rug bears this 
woven label — look for it before you buy. 


stores. 


If you cannot find the Esmond Rug at your 
dealer’s, write and we will see that you are supplied. 


CLARENCE 
WHITMAN & CO. 


Makers of the 
well-known“ Flaxon” 
White Goods, 
**Soiesette,”’ etc. 


New York 





A Word to Retail Dealers: 


If you do not have the Es 
names of jobbers who can sup} 
is making such a hit that every 
have many calls for it “ou 
them, of course. Write to-« 
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Would More Time 
Mean More Sales 


HE more time and care a clerk or salesman, a 

manager, a head of department, a treasurer or 
auditor, a bookkeepe: or owner, gives to thinking out 
his problems, properly planning and revising his 
methods and superintending their execution — making 
actua! sales-—the bigger and the better that business 
always grows, and the more successful the indi- 
vidual generally is. 


BURROUGHS 


eoery fom adding « kines sold ave Burveughs) 


Boslbeasine Machines Save Time 


Men are da ing their acc counting w« ork in one-third the fastest 
time they ever could do it without a machine—and they are thus 
able to keep a closer eye on the minutest details of their business 

Save tume taking stock; keep an absolute record of C.O.D 
business, get statements and invoices out in less time. Let the ma- 
ch.ne do these mechanical details— 
and let your mind and the minds | 
your clerks do the thnking that wi 
mean mote busaness—more morry Check the Books 
in your cash drawer—leave adding that appeal to you. 
machine work to a machine TI blished 

When you get the Burroughs acy are pubusnec 
you also get free “Burroughs at the dates named. 
Ser vice —business aids and ma- 


terial helps. Ask us about it—how March 

we spend $300,000 a year on it “Why Don’t You 
Fill out the coupon now. This Go Home?” 

literature is proving of immense (For Retailers 

help to 95,000 business men and 

tlore owners April 

Barroagh: Adding Machine Co. “Trial Balance 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan Insurance” 


May 
“What Did It 
Cost?” 
Manufacturing Costs 


Ready Soon 
“A Better Day's 
‘ork’” 
176 pages ( 4th edition 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


Business 
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(40°60 MILES HOUR™ BOAToRAEROPLANE 
Easy to Accomplish if you use 


ELBRIDGE ENGINES 


because of their tremendous power for weight. 








THINK OF 60HP aT A WEIGHT OF178Lzs.' 


More.than Sixty other Styles and 
Sizes of Light Power Units. 
Made for all purposes 
IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ON MODERN TYPES 
OF TWO CYCLE ENGINES, SEND SIX CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR AERO AND MARINE CATALOGUE 





EL BRIDGE ENGINE COMPANY 
9 CULVER ROAI ROCHESTER, NY. 
wOES A MENTS POR EL ARCO AERONAUTIC RADIATOR 









“O K ” PAPER 
° FASTENERS 
SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 
E asly put on of taken 
off with the thumb and & 
hnger. Can be usedrepeat- 
edly and “always work.” 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
. Compact. Strong 













The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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| and that. It didn’t make no difference to | 


me. I knowed what I was there for. 

“The case went to the jury in four days, | 
and it seemed that the other eleven jury- | 
men togk it for granted their verdict was 
to be murder in the first degree. They 
was plum scandalized when I ‘lowed j | 
wan't for no sech verdict. 

“*Corn,’ says Prim Mayberry, ‘this 


| ain’t the time for sentiment. I’m sorry for 


Bildad and for his folks, but we got to do 
our dut;7, and the law is plain. This is a 
clear case of murder. We got to give in 
accordin’.’ ] 

“*T don’t keer how plain the law is,’ I 
says; ‘the real criminal, Mary Major, is 
— scot-free, and I ain’t goin’ to vote to 
oom Bijdad to satisfy neither her nor the 
LW 

“To make it short, we was hung for 
forty-e ight hours before I could make ’em 
see it. ; | 

“At last, after I’d wore myself out | 
clearin’ their minds of the web them | 
lawyers had spun over ’em, and made ’em | 
see the sime old-fashioned right and wrong 
we'd been used to lookin’ at here in the 

Valley; ‘after I'd showed ’ em Mary Major 
vith the; mournin’ veil off, and Bildad, not | 
as the idle loafer the Eastern lawyer had 
omresan Ho him, but jest Bildad as_we’d 

nowed him since he was a bab —I say, 
after ch>win’ up three plugs of tobacco 
and me ‘spittin’ mighty nigh all the juice 
out of mq in the course of my arguments, we 
found fcr murder in the second degree, 
and sent; word to the jedge that we was 
ready with the verdict. I was so wore out 
when we filed back into the jury box I 
didn't hear Jim Bledso, which was the fore- 
man, when he read it out. I'd bar’ly come 
to myself when I seen the jedge look at | 
Bildad wrinkled up in his cheer like some- 
thing that had been blown down in a storm, 
and say: 

‘Stard up before the bench!’ 

“The boy didn’t hear him. He hadn’t 
noticed that the jury “ad come back, he 
wan't afeerd, he wan’ sick, he jest wan’t 
there. The sheriff stepped for’ards and 
shoved him out of the cheer so that he 
stood lookin’ at the jedge as if he wasin a 
deep dreém. 

*Bildad Elder, you have been tried by | 

a jury of fyour choice, which has found you 
guilty of murder in the second degree. 
Accept your punishment of twenty years. 
It is, therefore, the judgment of this court 
that the sheriff of this county deliver you 
to the warden of the state penitentiary, and 
that you' be safely confined there for the 
period of:twenty years.’ 

“The sheriff led Bildad out—old Misses 
Elder foljerin’ “long behind, not makin’ a 
sound, her little black sunbonnet drawed 
down over her little hickernut face. A 
mountain woman don’t holler and take 
on; she jest turns her face to her sorrow and 
kee ops it there as if it was her altar. But 
them two wan't through the do’ before that 
other hussy flung a fit under her fine 
mournin’; veil and had to be took out, 
squallin’ and kickin’ like the thing she was. 

“This ‘here’s a long tale, anyhow,” 
sighed Pappy, ‘‘and I’m jest hittin’ it in 
high places. I can't tell you how things 
went every year, all them years after 
Bildad went to serve his sentence. 

‘Then the years commenced whirlin’ by. 
We had the seasons as usual. The snow 
was melted, the grass come green in the 
soning, the young lambs were born, the 
laurel bloomed same as always on Blood 
Mountain, and the alders down by the 
creek, but there was days like this one, 
when we were lonesome here in the Valley, 
when we. missed Bildad as we shouldn't 
have missed him if he'd been jest dead. 
Old Misses Elder died, and old man Elder 
sorter lost his mind. He’d stand before his 
anvil, day after day, clangin’ on it with 
his hammer. Him and Blood Mountain 
kept up that duet for two years, then he 
died Me roof on the shop fell in, and the 
do’ of the house where Bildad was born 


| swung on one hinge, and it seemed like 


we ought to begin to furgit him; but every 
time Blood Mountain riz from gray to 
green in the spring there wan't a man or 
woman in the Valley that didn’t think of 
Bildad and them little flower and bee songs 
he made when he was jest a weed of a boy 
ap company with every blossomin’ 
bush and singin’ bird on it. 

“Ten, twelve, fifteen years passed and 
we never heerd a word from him. We 
didn’t really know if he was livin’ or dead 

‘Then it happened that 1 was summoned 
to Atlanta as a witness in a revenue case. 
Before 1 started back home I ‘lowed I'd 


° 4 A ded the best 

Star Q. D. and Standard Clincher Tires 71... Ss eos 

of the Quality in the Rubber and Fabric; Skill in the Treating and Building; their remark- 

able Resiliency and Shock Resistance; and the lasting qualities insuring Value Received. 
“MADE TO SATISFY THE MAN WHOSE MONEY BUYS THE TIRES” 


Shall we send you our Catalog and our special offer and let you test them out at our risk? 


THE STAR RUBBER CO., 505 Switzer Ave., AKRON, OHIO 





“NEDRA”.~ 


The Motor Girl of Mars 


WONDERFULLY fasci- 

nating little romance on 
‘‘Motoring in Mars,’’ that 
strangely interesting planet. 
The story is based on astronom- 
ical facts and fully illustrated 
in colors. Send us your ad- 
dress and that of your dealer. 


We Will Send You One, Prepaid, Free 









May 7, 1910 









































ity is the y al car qua characteristic of Note These Strong Points 
big, powerful car juality of materia - 
quality of workmanship qua ity of finish Motor: 4 1 inder; 4 inch bore, 4% inch stroke 
ny © examine She letails of construc- Cylinders cast en bloc 
at your leisure the vital points Transmission: 3 speeds forward, one reverse; 
ya various refinement that make sliding gear, selective type 
the strongest and most Clutch: Leather-faced cone with slip springs. 


ROADSTER, $1 100 Rear Axle: Semi-floating type. 
ashing car. 110 inch wheel base . Zosch High Tension Mag 
+x tir S0extra. Choice of Prices Include neto, double system with 
round gasoline tank on platform. Is; highest grade kick switch; all wires 


Vsersnpckarpany. $1250 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 

















=NarrenDetroit 20” 





Standard Construction but 


More Than Standard Value 


HE Warren-Detroit ‘‘ 30’’ is the most highly standardized car ever 
offered as an initial product. Every feature has been tested and 
Not a single part is radical or experimental. 
the Warren-Detroit are able — successful — experienced — been building 
high grade automobiles for years. 


The men behind 


osition in the popular priced field. : : 
Steering gear: Irreversible. 





minals. Two 8 inch gas 
quare oil lamps on dash; 

zs il lamp; deep dhe wn; complete set of 
1 base ; ‘x3? tires. Seats five tools; tire repair Kit: p unp and jack. Write for 
yr see the Warren- Detroit dealer. 
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ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


appeals to the home owner who 
will give a moment’s thought to 
the principles of hose construction. 

It is made of alternating tubes of pure 
rubber and braided seine twine, vul- 
canized by tremendous pressure into a 
unified fabric. 

The re’s no other hose like Electric 
can be no other. It is safeguarded by 
U.S. patent laws. 

It’s substantial, efficient, durable. 
Costs but little more than ordinary hose 

lasts three times as long. 

Electric is the hose you should have 
on your place. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
CERIO EHOCEEH i for 













The 
Ball 
Sticks 


Catchers 
who KNOW 
the Goldsmith 
Mitt prefer it 
because of its excel 
lent workmanship 
fine quality ofleather 
— lacing and 


arge, natural, deep 


Ball-Holding Pocket 


The Goldsmith Official 
League Ball No. 97 is 
adopted by many leagues 
Price $1.25. Fully Guaranteed 


Base Balls, . . . . Seto $ 1.25 Fielder Gloves, 25c to $3.50 
Base Ball Uniforms, $1 75 to 15.00 Catcher Mitts, 25cto 7.00 
— Mitts, . . 1.00to 4.00 Base Ball Bats, 10cto 1.00 


Ene tieek form Catalog. Golds 


sate goods, or a new 


BCORE » our handsome Base Bali Catalog, 
Ganps FREE for name of your dealer selling Base 


th guarantees 
articie m case of any detect 





Rall Goods. Ask him f r the Gold kind; 
if he can't supply you, write goods 
direct, prepaid (except bats), on receipt of Catalog price 


Write P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS, < 
211 W. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio //"“°C4 
Ural WARK wy 


Goldsmith 


Moving Picture Machines 
: ae Make Big Money 


ost no limit t 
n churches, sc he 01 
houses, Hods e he alls,theatres, 


FIVE ‘CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
Guct the business, fur 

’ plete outhts. We rent f sand 
slides Write today talogue free 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., oat 163, Chicago 

















Buy TOBACCO DIRECT Free — 


FACTORY 1» v0 
eo 


fectly blended Paper some smoke 
The Aristocrat of 
French’s Wistare Smoking Tobacco 
pleases instantly, 2 satisfies contir 
Fragrant, rich, 1 t a 
Not sold by de s, but ¢ te 
perfect condition. Send 4106 silv« erorstamps 


for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet 
Freach Tobacco Co., Dept.0, Statesville, N.C. 








| drap on him through his crime 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


try to find out what had become of Bildad. | 


I went out to the federal prison and, after 
a right smart red tape, I got into the office, 
told the warden who I was and how I'd 
like to know if they had a prisoner by the 
name of Bildad Elder in there. It took 
him a while to find out; had to run through 
two or three books of names and numbers. 
At last he says: 

“*Oh, yes! It’s Old Ninety you are 
talkin’ about! We've knowed him as Old 
Ninety so long we've forgot his othername.’ 

‘**He turned me over to a keeper, and we 
started through the prison together, him 
stoppin’ to onlock and to lock doors at 
every turn. Miste T, was you ever inside 
one of them places ? ’ Pappy inquired. 

‘No, I never was. 

“Well, sir, it wan't the bolts and bars 
that took holt of me the worst, nor the 
shaved heads, nor the convict stripes, nor 
all them dern, devilish ways we fore of 
persecutin’ a man beca’se we've got the 
It was the 


| silence! We passed great rooms full of 





men, all at work, and all of ‘em silent. 
God, sir, it was like seein’ ghosts, terrible, 
damned shades of sorrowful men in 2? 
quiet hell! Now, I don't say that it 
wouldn't take stronger bars and higher 
walls and more keepers to hold prisoners 
in if they was allowed to talk, but I do say 
it was the inspiration of what is fiendish 
in human nature that could lay such a 
cruelty upon any kind of a fellow-man, no 
matter how much of a criminal he is. 

‘But that’s neither here nor there in 
this tale. We went on till we come to the 
cages. They all had bird-cage doors, so 
that a prisoner couldn't have hid his im- 
mortal soul in one of ’em, much less his 
face. The warden p'inted out one, and I 
went and stood in front of it, ketched holt 
of the bars. Seemed to me all at once I 
was fixin’ to ery. I'd forgot them fifteen 
years. I was thinkin’ of him as he looked 
then, and I says, sorter weak on account of 
the sobs somewhere in me: 

‘**Bildad!’ jest that way. 

“The man settin’ inside on his cot 
sorter started as if he thought he’d been 
dreamin’, and I says agin: 

*** Bildad, it’s me—Pappy!’ 

‘Then he riz and come to the bars and 
ae. d at me, and I never had sech a shock 
in my life. He was old, —_ or’n me, older’n 
any man in our valley, but it wan't that 
that startled me most. He was like the 
mountain—settled, calm, there Seemed 
like he’d had long, unbroken peace; seemed 
like he’d measured up agin the mountain 
and growed to it. And, Mister, I don't 
know how to tell it, but when I looked into 


his eyes it was like lookin’ into the blue | 


hollers between the hills of Eternity 
‘*Howdy, Bildé id,’ I says. But he jest 
kept on searchin’ me, not sayin’ a word 

‘*Your pa and ma air dead,’ I says, not 
knowin’ what else to say, and knowin’ I'd 
have to tell that. He ketched holt of the 
bars with his hands, and I seen him bury 
‘em. I seen him remember 'em from the 
beginnin’ on till now. But I couldn’t git 
the idea out of my head that he was like 
the earth that received ’em, pe aceful and 
still, with no eryin’ or mournin’ in its 
breast, jest the little seeds of the next 
springtime. Then he says very low, asif the 
funeral was over and it was the day after: 

*** Pappy, how’s the mountain?’ 

***It’s there, Bildad.’ 

““’'Tain’t changed none?’ 

“*No, tain’t changed. Them _ honey- 
suckles bloom over there on the ridge same 
as they used todo. The laurel is there, too, 
and the trailin’ arbutus—everything jest 
as you left it.’ 

‘Do them little white blossoms come 
yet that used to stand like little siste rs at 
prayer under all the trees in the spring ? 


Yes!’ I says, ‘and the wild roses, they | 


come, too.’ 


. | 
‘Do the mountain turn red like blood 


when the sun sets, Same as ever? ; 


‘*It do! God ain't changed nothin’ | 


since you been gone.’ 
‘*Pappy,’ he says, like a man ina vision 
seein’ what he sees, not what you can see 
‘Pappy, do it look yet bowed and still in the 
moonlight like it was making a big prayer 
all night long for the folks in the valley?’ 
‘Mister, I couldn't stand it. 1 squatted 


| down before them bars and begun to cry. 


The keeper ‘lowed time was up, and I riz. 
‘**Good-by, Bildad,’ I says. ‘We've 
missed you.’ 
‘Pappy,’ he answers, 
bac k home look at Old Blood for me. 
‘He didn’t ast me to git him a pardon, 
or to send him some money, 





or to tell the | 


‘when you git | 












‘Grin-and-Bear-it” 
Underwear. That’s the 
two-piece underwear or the 
ordinary union suit that sags, 
wrinkles, binds, pulls up. 


The wearer realizes its discomforts, but he 
bears them with as much grace as possible, 
because he thinks he has to. He doesn’t 
know that real underwear comfort exists. 


It does exist, however, and thousands of men 
have found it in Superior Union Suits for men. 


Superior Union Suits are the result of years 
of successful specialization. They are made 
in a mill which makes nothing else. 


As. iuch attention is given to the fit and com- 
fort of a Superior Union Suit as a first-class 
tailor gives to the clothes he builds. 


And Coed de i i these res a 
high- gale (aot lead a AG 


garments. 





The Superior adjusts itself to your every 
movement, with never a wrinkle or pucker. 
It is made of the famous Spring- Needle 
fabric, soft and pleasant to the skin, and 


allowing the pores free play. 


It has a specially constructed back lap that 
stays closed, and a special crotch that neither 
binds nor comes unbuttoned. 


Shoulders, cuffs, buttons, buttonholes—all 


are perfect. 


Yet the Superior costs no more than ordinary 
underwear. 


The man who has once known the ease and 
comfort of the Superior is never satisfied 
with anything less. 


We issue a handsome booklet, containing 
samples of Superior fabrics, which we should 
like to send you with our compliments. 


There is a good dealer near you who carries 
the Superior. Get him to show you a suit. 
Study its many advantages over any under- 
wear you have ever worn. 


The Superior Underwear Company 


115 River Street, Piqua, Ohio 








A Damaging 
Confession 


When a woman says, ‘‘Thank 
Heaven, I’m through with my 
Spring house-cleaning,”’ she makes 
a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months 


» red her house to grow dirt- | 
she allowed Rar house t0-9 | feller was workin’ mischief in my mind, but 


ier, month by month, until it became 
just twelve times as dirty as it should 
have been. 

What excuse does 
otier? Why do 
this thing only once or 
twice a year? 

Because of the con- 
fusion, the misery, the 
worry it causes. 


she 


“House - cleaning 
Who does not 
shudder to think of it! 

A_ well-known do- 
mestic science author- 
ity said the other day, 
‘*The Duntley 
Cleaneris the great- 
est household in- 
vention since the 
sewing machine. It 
does moretolighten 
housework and to 
make the home san- 
itary than any 


” 


time!” 








other one thing. 
rhe Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner trans- 


forms the care of home from an infinite bur- 
den into a comparative pleasure 

Instead of an upheaval of furniture, ripping 
up of carpets, and what not, to get rid of the ac- 
ated dirt of months, we have a regular 
and simple renovation which results in perpet- 
ual freedom from dust, grime and disease germs. 

You need never sweep nor dust again. The 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner will do it for you 
es easier, ten times quicker and ten 
_ times better. 

I know so well that 
the Duntley Cleaner 
will free you forever 
from the housecleaning 
bugbear, that I am 
willing to send you a 
machine for a _ free 
demonstration in your 
own home—no matter 
where you live 

lamnotafraidtosend 
the Duntley Pneumatic 
Cleaner a thousand 
t it 


cumul 


ten tin 


miles away and | 
tell its own story. 

I want you to know 
why this has 
won Grand Prizes in 
this country and Gold 





cleaner 


Medals abroad I 
want you to realize 
that it is cheaper to 


have a Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner than to 
be without one 

Let me prove what 
I claim 
home. I will take all the 
If you do not find that the Duntley Cleaner 
actual household necessity, send it back. 

Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners are operated 
by the ordinary electric light current. 
there is no electricity, hand-power machines 
can be furnished. 

Prices range from $45.00 to $125.00. Small 
monthly payments, when desired. 

Fill out and mail to me today the coupon 
Dbclow 


J.W. DUNTLEY, President 
400 Harvester Building 





is an 


Chicago 


ween Cul on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once eaoue 
Duntley Manufacturing Co. 
400 Harvester Bidg., Chicago. 


end me booklet f Du 
housel se, and your bk 


tley Pneumatic 


k on scientific housecieaning 
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folks howdy, but to do the one thing I 
couldn’t do—look at Old Blood for him the 
way he’d look at it. Lord, sir, I felt as if I 
could never face that mountain again with- 
out Bildad. 

‘**Now, it so happened as I was comin’ on 
back to town I seen an advertisement on 


| the billboards along the car track which 

| told how the celebrated Mary Major would 

cgper that night in some sort of opera at 
t 


e Grand and that she was to sing in the 
course of it two of her famous ‘lark songs.’ 
I'lowed I'd go. Back of the thought some 


all I said to myself was that I’d go. And 
when the curtain riz at eight o’clock I was 
settin’ in the peanut gallery finishin’ my 
snack. There was a big crowd, and a row 


| of candy-box people, besides, half-way 


| around the house. 


In one of these I seen 
the Governor of the state and his wife. I 
knowed it was him by the way folks cheered 
when he come in. But the grandest thin 
was the stage itself. You looked eoush 
a grove of hills on to the sea, the water 
wavin’ as natural as you please. Up on 
the cliffs was a castle, and directly after 
the curtain was drawed up there come a 
woman down the path lookin’ like she’d 
been drapped out of some archangel’s 
wallet, she was that fair and white and 
pure-lookin’. Seemed like she was in a 
right smart trouble, but was bearin’ it with 
tearful Christian fortitude. As nigh as I 
could make it out she was a faithful wife 
watchin’ and waitin’ for her husband, 
who was away from home on business, or 
war, or something ‘nother that made her 
terrible anxious and concerned about his 
return. 

‘After she’d wandered around a right 
smart and listened to the sad sea mourn, 
and got everybody sorry for her, she turned, 
helt her face up, lifted her arms above her 
head and lit in to singin’ as if she was 
callin’ the angels to witness how good and 


| faithful she’d been. 


“Well, sir, you could have knocked me 
down with a feather. I knowed the words 
of that song as well as I knowed the 
flowers’ faces in Blood Mountain. But 
at first I jest couldn't realize that it was 
Mary Major singin’ it. When I did my 
dander begun to rise. Seemed as if I seen 
Bildad, that wrote the song, asleep like a 
man in his grave in that cell of the federal 

rison where I'd left him just two hours 
vefore. 

‘‘She drawed tears from the admirin’ 
audience. Mister, I couldn’t stand it! 
Seemed to me if I set there another minute 
I’dbust. In aboutthree shakes of a sheep’s 
tail I was in the main flo’, skeetin’ down the 
aisle. Nobody noticed me, I reckon, on 
account of its bein’ so dark, till my head 


| was buttin’ the footlights on the stage. 


stood what was the matter. 
in your own | 


Where | 


Then she seen me, Mary Major, jest as she 
was turnin’ her neck like a bird fixin’ to 
tuck its head under its wing after singin’ 
its prayers, and she knowed who I was. 
Lord, yes! she knowed. She drawed back, 
~ her hands out as if she was pushin’ me 
mack out of sight. Her eyes stretched like 
she'd saw a ghost, and her po’ little 
painted mouth come loose and drapped 
open. 

““*That's Bildad’s song!’ I says, waggin’ 
my finger at her, but before I could git out 
another word to upbraid her she fell down 
in a dead faint. 

‘It all happened so quick, nobody under- 
The curtain 
went down, and I slipped out in the 
confusion. But the show was ended. The 
papers next mornin’ had some tale about 
the celebrated artist havin’ been took 
suddenly ill, and so forth. 

“The next day I didn't go home as I 
expected. Seein’ the Governor in his box 
at the theater the night before put an idea 
into my head. I ‘lowed I'd go and see him 
about Bildad. I was in right smart of a 
sweat when a person let me into the office 


| where he was settin’ up, chawin’ the end of 
| a cigar and readin’ a newspaper same as 
| any common man would be doin’ between 


Cleaners for | 


acts, so to speak. He treated me civil, 
‘lowed for me to take a cheer and state my 
business. I say, it put me in a sweat be- 
ca’se I didn’t have no petition signed by 
the folks at home astin’ for Bildad’s pardon. 
I wan't even a relative, jest a fellow-man. 
But I drawed my hankerchief out of my 
hat, wiped my face, looked the Governor 
square in his’nand begun. I told him about 
Bildad from Genesis to Revelation, didn’t 


| leave nothin’ out, nor what had happened 





the —_ before. I had what a preacher 
calls ‘liberty’ and I lay back on my dew- 
claws and let it come. T ast him to pardon 
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Bildad, not beca’se Bildad needed or 
wanted it, but beca’se the folks in the 
valley needed him. I could see that he 
was tetched, his face worked same as if he 
was griped somewhere. And jest as I was 
takin’ my second wind for two more hours’ 
pleadin’ he surprised me by shettin’ me off 
with a wave of his hand, whirlin’ around 
to his desk, writin’ something, bangin’ the 


seal of the state on it and then handin’ it | 


to me. 

“*There it is,’ he says. ‘Remember me 
to Bildad and to the folks in the valley,’ 
jest the same as if we’d been neighbors all 
our lives. 

“**God bless you,’ I says; ‘take a chaw,’ 
and I offered him my plug, for I wan’t goin’ 
to let the Governor outdo me in politeness. 
He took a good-size quid and walked with 
me to the do’. 

“It’s gittin’ dark fast, and I must hurry 
to finish my tale. Tain’t no use to go into 
particulars about bringin’ Bildad home. I 
was for havin’ a grand welcome for him 
down in Brasstown, but as we come along 
the road past the house where he'd been 
born and past the knees of Blood Mountain 
that reached out around it, he ‘lowed to 
me: 

“*Pappy, I'll get out here.’ 

“‘*But the folks air waitin’ for you at 
Stallins’ store,’ I says, ‘and there ain’t 
nothin’ to eat in the house.’ 

“**Me and Old Blood kin make out till 


mornin’,’ he says, and when I looked in his | 
It was like a | 


face I driv on and left him. 





great man’s prayer that had been answered. | 


‘“‘There ain’t much now to tell, but I 


reckon it’s the best. Mister, God don’t keer | : 
| of the burden of packing away in trunks 


nothin’ about our little talents and gifts. 
What He keers about is makin’ a man in 
some great likeness even if He burns every 
gift out of him. I reckon you've teak 
notice how many young geniuses don’t pan 
out. It’s best; this world ain’t no place for 
a man with an intellectual aurora borealis 
or a passion for doin’ somethin’ out of the 
common order. What we need is a heap of 
ordinary human material, and mighty little 
of the other kind. Mighty nigh every other 
tego gal you meet has a high treble talent 
or singin’, but what does God do with 
‘em? Do He turn half of the female sect 
into sweet caterwaulin’ prima donnas? No, 
sir; they gits married, quits singin’ and 
bears children, which is a much more im- 
mortal business to be engaged in. Well, 
sir, He’d done something greater to Bildad. 
After he’d got settled at the cobbler’s trade 
there in the old house in the cove—he’d 
learned that trade in prison—and the folks 
had all went to see him and acted friendly 
so he'd feel comfortable, we set back and 
waited for him to spout poetry same as he’d 
done when he was young. But nary a line 
did he say. He'd set all day half-solin’ 
shoes, and if anybody come in he’d look 
pleased and good. But seemed as if he’d 
got out of the habit of speech. Maybe he'd 
say he seen a squirrel that day, like you'd 
speak of seein’ a dear friend after years of 
absence, or he'd tell about some old path 
he’d found again on Blood Mountain, but 
nary rhyme. One day I ‘lows to him, while 
I was waitin’ in his shop to have my shoe 
patched: 

“*Bildad, ain’t you never goin’ to write 
no more poetry?’ 

***Pappy,’ he answers, lookin’ down at 
his work so long I thought he wan’t goin’ to 
answer at all—‘ Pappy, that night I killed 
Harman the thing that made 
in me. I can’t think it no more. 

** Mister, I reckon we are obliged to do it, 
but the punishment we puts on one another 
for crimes and sins is extra. When you do 
wrong, I don’t keer who you air, even if you 
air as innocent as Bildad was when he done 
his, you pay. There ain’t no credit system 
in morality. You can’t owe and pay here- 
after. You haveto credit your own account 
and pay then, and it’s best not to try to 
cheat. We all knowed that Bildad was the 
biggest man in the valley, beca’se he’d paid 
all he had and all he was. There wan’t a 
man among us that had a trouble or burden 
that didn’t feel it shrivel up, git little and 
crawl off of him if he went and set before 
the cobbler in the cove. He had so much 
glory and silence and peace about him, like 
Old Blood on a still day. He never said he 
loved anybody, but if you needed him it 
was his nature to be there. If there was a 
man sick in the valley Bildad nursed him; 
if there was a lamb lost on the mountain 
Bildad found it. The only queer thing 
about him was he wouldn't talk. Seemed 
like he’d quit on account of its bein’ useless 
to do so. The silence of the rocks was 
in him and the peace of ancient hills.”’ 


poetry died | 
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Lengthens: 
the Life “z= 
of Your Clothes 





Here is the ideal day to day and 
week to week protection for every 
class of garment —the gowns and suits 
you are wearing all the time as well 
as your evening frocks and clothes. 
Wayne Wardrobes not only relieve you 


and pinning up in sheets—they keep 
your clothes clean and wrinkle free — 
double their life—lighten your cares. 


Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobes 


are the ideal storage protection for all garments 
all the year round. But their greatest conve 
nience is for clothes in constant use—for Sunday 
suits and dresses, party gowns, light and heavy 
wraps. Wayne Wardrobes will keep them clean 
and in press—fresh, unwrinkled and new. 
Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes are made of 
tough, pliable rope paper, sides accordion pleated, 
opening extra wide. A stout steel hanger out 
side and a row of steel hooks inside bear all weight. 
Every garment hangs full length and uncrushed, 
in a germ-proof, dust-proof, moisture - proof 
receptacle, ee with the perfume of cedar. 


Most Dealers Keep the Wayne 


They areforsaleat dry goods stores,depart ment stores 
and clothiers. Should you not find them, show this ad. 
to your dealer and he will order them for you, or write 

irections, enclosing, price and dealer’s nameand W ard- 
robes will be sent you direct, transportation prepaid. 
No. Each 
3. Dress Suits, Frock Coats 

Women’s Coats, 30x6x50 e+ ss 
5. Overcoats, Motor Coats, Society and 
Military Uniforms, Gowns, Opera Cloaks, 
Dh. 6 6 6 6 +0 2 6 ee «gO 
7. Fur Coats, Motor Coats, Ball and Evening 
Gowns, 30x6x60, with garment hanger 
9. Furs, Muffs, Collarettes, etc., with special 
fur and muff hanger, 24x6x36 ..... 
Other sizes at Dealer's 


Booklet Free Write a postal fer our booklet 
“ 


How to Care for Clothes.” 
to You Its simple hints will help you to 


Business Suits, 
° 5e 


75e 


keep your clothes new and prolong their life. 


Wayne Paper Goods Co. 
Dept. 21 as) 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Use Liquid Granite for all pur- 

poses where varnishing pro 

tection or renovation 1s 
required, and you will 


For floors and all other varnishing, 
Liquid Granite jis the touch of per- 


is the 








fection. It varnish that 
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is a book no child should be without. 
juvenile work ever published 
printed in seven colors. 


world at play with a Berry Wagon. 


Above is a re production of the cover and two of 
the inside pages, about one-half actual size. 

This book give tv} cal fac il expressions of the 
inhabitants of the various countries of the wor du 
Mr. Denslow’s inimitable style, characteristic dre 
and absolutely correct scenic environment, also the 


flag and name of the country. 
On the oppo 


ite page is a condensed and simpli 


fied history of the country and its people. 


IT IS A MARVEL OF SWEETNESS, 
PURITY, FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 


Cut out this Coupon 


5 
today and mail it to a 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 

















New Y ork, Chicago 
262 Pearl St. 2 A 
—— Varnish Manufacturers Cincinnati 
Atlantic Ave. ESTABLISHED 1858 = 
Philadelphi St. Lous 
p  PeRRST DETROIT, MICHIGAN Ute 
39 5 Hanover S Canadian Office and Factory: Walkerville, Ont. “066-668 Howes: 


For Liquid Granite and other of the famous Berry Brothers products, address nearest agency 








Send Coupon for Booklet to main office, Detroit, Michigan 
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lA LIMITED 


“Around the World in a Berry Wagon” 


It is unques- 
tionably the most beautiful, instructive and entertaining 


It has 56 pages on heavy coated paper, and is 


It shows the children of the various nations of the 
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If you don’t want this wonderful CHILD BOOK 


(Ss P.) 


AROUND THE WORLD IN A BERRY WAGON 


u kindly hand this te some ne ghbor? 


will ye 
Will be mailed to —_ address in the world apes receipt of 10 cents, in stamps or coin 
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Saves Time Between 





The Lines 


This Device alone, would make our | 
Typewriter the most profitable for 
you to own and operate. It is an_ 
exclusive feature of the 


New Model 
L.C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


ALi THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 





Single, Double, Treble, line spacing (including 
carriage return) produc ed by one motion 

the hand travels exactly the same distance 
for all three —with the operator's hands never 
out of correct position, 


Contrast this with any typewriter action 
which takes the hands away from their work 
to the top of the machine, twenty or thirty 
times for every page of writing, with corre- 
sponding delay in relocating themselves at the 
keyboard. Or that obliges the operator to 
stop and think which width of line space is be- 
ing used every time the end of line is reached. 


Then remember that every important operating 
device of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
is located where it ought to be, in the plane of 
the keyboard itself. 

Our X-Ray Book explains. A postal card request brings it. 


Lc, ryt igh © BROS. TUrSwEres oo. 
SYRACUSE, 


Ashe es in all Large Cities) 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Alice 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, ~ 





NATIONAL 


ROLLER 
BEARING arpet sweeper 
Adjusted for k ets simply by 
pressing on han dle 
Box is “Spill Proof "—won't t dl scatter the 
weepings. 
Br Pulleys haver heel 
and never wear slick or split a d pulley 
This ¢ posit r n i ike 
the Nat ‘ 1 t 
The e Chi istl h w tand 
ily for year 
Roller Beari ’ en d ve 
the easiest runni per int 
han be re y a finger 
t ted € 
e-tis t r steel ferrule e 
re than A ler 


GRAND PRIZE ST. LOUIS j 


thi he Geers e +f tm 
NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, Dept.Q3. 
ewark, N. J. Chicage, lil. 


ADDN NEAREST OFFICE 


IRON AND , WI,RE, FENCES 


Runes | ete 


High Grade 


Sen 














ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 


272 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Por All Purposes ‘Catalog Free 


Good Points of Mortgages 


all-round safeguard against extrav- 
agance there is nothing to beat a 
mortgage. Everybody who is anybody 
and hopes to get on in life ought to tie up 
to a judiciously-selected mortgage, not as 
the mortgagee, but as the mortgagor who 
gives - pledge and pays the interest and 
capita 
he mortgage holds too low a place in 
ublic esteem. Its excellent points have 
yeen misunderstood. It is one of the stock 
horrors of popular literature—a legal in- 
strument that seldom appears except to 
an accompaniment of shaky music. In the 
newspapers orie reads of it oppressing 
churches, and in the melodrama it is the 
chief weapon of the villain, only staved off 
in the last act by some such superhuman 
device as finding the missing will. 

This misunderstanding ought to be cor- 
rected, for the mortgage in real life has 
many uses, takes many forms, and is not 
oppressive when properly selected and 
managed. 

Ten years ago two young fellows went to 
work for the same company, labored and 


\ AN incentive to thrift and a general 


| chummed together, married about the same 


time, moved to the same suburb, rose in 
responsibilities and salary neck and neck, 
and have run life’s race on an even basis in 
all respects except one—the financial item. 
Today one of them owns a fine home, while 
the other lives in a rented house. The 
first man has had a mortgage and the other 
man hasn’t. Both make a practice of 
Sav. ing money. 
five hundred dollars in the bank he bought 
a lot and built a thee theemnd-tale 

house upon it with the aid of a building 
society. Then it was only necessary to 
take care of the mortgage and the mortgage 
took care of him. Its payments amounted 
to thirty dollars a month and were not 
burdensome. But they made it necessary 
to figure, and to forego certain pleasures 
that the other chap enjoyed. The other 
chap could take a flier in margins when he 
had a few hundred dollars spare cash, and 
did, sometimes winning, but always losing 
in the long run. He could take a vacation, 
or invest a littfe money in some doubtful 
enterprise that promise »d to pay large profits 
if it paid at all—but it never did. ™ was 
a ready resource for the friend who wanted 
to borrow money, and there was absolutely 
nothing to stand between these tempta- 
tions and himself. The man with the 
mortgage, however, had to go slow. He 
needed time to think such propositions over, 


and ultime ately his mortgage decided for | 


him. ‘No, we can’t afford this,’’ said the 
mortgage, and that always settled it. So, 
while the man without a mortgage has 
spent ten years’ surplus in playing long 
gambling chances for big stakes that have 
never been won, the other, with his mort- 
gage as a sheet anchor, has become well- 


to-do upon small, regular, certain savings. | 


He has won, because no man with a mort- 
gage can afford to lose. 


A St. Louis Fortune 


Another instance where mortgages have 
jlayed a still more useful purpose is in the 
fife of a St. Louis publisher, wees business 
has been making money for him for many 
years. The first cash surplus he ever got 
from it was put into a piece of business 
property in his home city, paying about 
one-fourth its value, the rest being carried 
on a mortgage. Since that time he has 
always had some sort of mortgage to meet 
and, by assuming such obligations, has 
worked at his business under an incentive 
and has had a definite place in which to 
invest its profits.. From time to time, like 
all business men, he has been tempted to 
put spare cash into some outside enterprise 
about which he knew little, or to expand 
his own business in unsafe directions. But 
his mortgages have kept him in the straight 
ge of sound management through a long 
ife, and now, an old man, he has one of the 
largest fortunes that have been made in the 
publishing business. 

Di *icking out the proper mortgage is an 
easy process. In the first place, of course, 
the mortgage must cover newly-acquired 
property; to put a lien on something one 
already owns is te get the sort of mortgage 
that makes all the trouble that can ever 
come from such an instrument. Then, the 
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Do You Know 


that all fruit from 
California that is 
served at your table 
has been carried 
across the continent 
exclusively in 
~ BOHN REFRIGERATOR CARS and 
delivered at the wholesale market as fresh as 
when loaded? You can obtain the same per- 
fect result in preserving food in your home 
by using a Bohn Syphon Refrigerator, 
which is constructed on 
the same principle, being 


equipped with the 
Bohn Dry Air 
Syphon System 


The provision chambers are lined 
throughout with genuine porcelain enamel 
which is absolutely indestructible. 

Send for **Cold Storage in the Home,** free 
White Enamel Refrigerator Company 


Main Office and Works, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office and Salezroom, 59 W. 42nd Street 



































Pound Away — 
It Wont Snap— ; 
Its A Barcalo ss 























Select the Unbreakable Bed 


HE next time you buy a bed get Look for the sign of a good bed, 
T: bed that is guaranteed to give 3arcalo-Buffalo, on cross bar at foot. 
you at least 35 years of use. — 
‘The Mite, Ghee os kee nae tnt Finish Guaranteed 
atlect the matter. Barcalo Brass Beds are the most at- 
tractive in design and the finish is 
guaranteed, This insures you a bed 
of permanent beauty as well as per- 


Whether it is a brass bed or an iron 
bed you want, you will suit your taste 


in the Barcalo line better than in any manent service. 
ther, and— , : = 

Ka a Write for book of designs if you 
You will get 35 years of bed insur wish to pick your Barcalo befure see- 


Jarcalo beds ing dealer 
SPECIAL NOTE: Our Corner 


ance without extra cost. 
have malleable iron corners, guaran- 
teed unbreakable. You may pound Seal and Finish Seal are new. Your 
a Barcalo corner hard with a heavy dealer may have Barcalos without 
hammer— if it breaks the owner v these. ALL have the trade mark and 
gets a new bed Ask the dealer to 35-year guarantee tag, which is sufficient 
demonstrate and to show ~ identification. 

you the guarantee. 















Cc . 
The cor ners of some other ee BARCALO 
beds are made of cast iron GUARANTEED | MANUFACTURING CO. 
— brittle —a knock or jolt : 
is liable to snap then Dept. 34, 
Why risk it? BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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A Man’s Garter 
Without a Fault 


SMBS ATT TS 





Ventilated Non-binding Band 










~A 
Elastic Triangle 
e SK 
— 
a , SS 
, ee . AY 
Built a Built 
for for 
Comfort Service 






ee | 
All the — Ventilated, 
Give is S non-bind- 
in the be ing band 


Elastic ’ permits free 
; = A . 
Triangle €=> circulation 


che(ONGRESS 
GARTER 


Possesses important and exclusive 
features. It has an elastic triangle 
which gives with every movement 
and absorbs all strains. “Che non- 
elastic, ventilated band is absolutely 
non-binding, insuring free circu- 
lation, ease and perfect comfort. 
















A garter that binds the leg is 
not merely uncomfortable but 
impedes the circulation. Such 
a garter is one to be avoided 









No metal touches the leg 


Ask for and insist upon 
the Congress. 






Sold everywhere at 25 cent 
pair ue, pink, tan, na 
black and white 






Arthur Frankenstein &Co. 
Manufacturers 
514-516 Broadway 
New York 






CHOCOLATE 


BvDS & 


There’s skill enough 


anywhere to mould 
chocolate to look 

' . 
~ like them; but 


no other manu- 
A facturer has 
matched the taste 
that’s never forgotten. 


At dealers, or we wil! send a pound box prepaid for $1 


One-quarter pound box for 30c and yourdealer’s name 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 


222 Bread Street Philadelphia 


Get Our $1000-Car Book 


nd name at once before y s show y 
the choice of all who investigate thoroug Our Big FRE! 
Book will convince y 


1910 Med Coaw 


Biggest car for the price —powerful, silent engine. 6 styles 
$1000 to $175 Our book proves reliability, durability 

economy, simplicity, style and all advantages Write 
for Catal A 228 sure 

LACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

215-217-219 W. Ohio St 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

























amount of the obligation should be settled 
carefully. There is an excellent working 
rule for this. Set down the amount of rent 
paid, plus as much more money as can be 
comfortably saved each month. For every 
ten dollars it is possible to come immedi- 
ately into possession and enjoyment of one 
thousand dollars’ worth of real estate 
Thus, the man who is paying twenty-fiv 
dollars a month to his landlord and c¢ 
save fifteen more without hardship may 
buy or build a house worth, with land, four 
thousand dollars. This is the ratio com- 
monly followed in determining building 
society loans. More than half of each 
monthly payment goes to clear off principal, 
and such a debt can be wiped out in an 
average of less than twelve years 

To make a transaction of this kind, 
though, it is necessary for the borrower to 
have some cash besides, because a bank or 
building society can or ly lend about sixty 
per cent of the total value of the property 
A New York accountant lived in a rented 
house in a suburb, but was saving money 
toward a home. When he had sixteen 
hundred dollars in the bank he began to 
look around for a suitable site, and finally 
bought a half acre of ground for twenty- 
five hundred dollars, selling part of it 
immediately for a thousand dollars, leav- 
ing a piece of land worth fifteen hundred 
dollars. Then he went toa building society 
for advice as to building and had good 
counsel in getting the plans for a house, 
going over the contractors’ bids and put- 
ting up the building. The building society 
loaned him the cost of the building on 
mortgage, some thirty-five hundred dollars, 
and paid the contractors as different stages 


e 





| were finished. An inspector of the building 
| society, well versed in construction, came 


to see the place several times while it was 
going up and made a number of very good 
suggestions. Eight months after the ac- 


| countant bought his site he moved into 
| a fine new house of his own and, by sub- 
| stituting a mortgage for his landlord, is 


paying for the property at the rate of 
thirty-five dollars a month, where formerly 
he paid twenty-five dollars rent. This 
man's mortgage was made upon the dimin- 
ishing interest plan, whereby the interest 
charge on remaining debt becomes less and 
less each month as payments are made, sé 
that less of each succeeding payment goes 
for interest and more and more to extin- 
guish the principal. 


A New Wrinkle in Mortgages 


A new form of mortgage now being in- 
troduced by some building societies in the 
East is known as the divided mortgage, 
its object being to enable the borrower to 
acquire a more valuable property, taking a 
longer period to pay off the debt 

Really, under this plan, two separate 
mortgages are issued The accountant 
mentioned above, for example, who pays 
thirty-five dollars a month on a house worth 
thirty-five hundred dollars, might have got 
a house worth forty-five hundred dollars 
for the same payment under the divided 
mortgage plan. In that case the building 
society would have drawn up one mortgage 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, on which 
he would have paid twenty-five dollars a 
month, and more than half of each payment 
would have gone to extinguish the princi- 
pal, under the diminishing interest plan 
Then a second mortgage for two thousand 
dollars would have been drawn, and upon 
this he would pay ten dollars a month 
simple interest, carrying it until the first 
mortgage had been cleared off. In actual 
interest, of course, this divided mortgage 
would cost more in the long run. But 
against the greater cost would be set the 
years of actual possession of 4 better house 

A shoe-worker near Boston married, and 
his father gave him three lots on the out- 
skirts of asuburb. They were worth about 


five hundred dollars. The shoe-worker had | 


about two hundred and fifty dollars in 
the savings-bank, not enough to put up a 
house, but he applied +o a building society 
for advice. The secretary, after learning 
that the man’s wages were steady and 
averaged about sixty dollars a month, sent 
a committee to appraise the lots, drew a 
mortgage for fifteen hundred dollars and 
supervised the erection of a cottage cost- 
ing that amount. The society made pay- 
ments to the contractor, and the shoemaker 


began paying fifteen dollars a month, asum | 
no greater than he would have paid in rent | 


for a less comfortable home. 


Zuilding societies cannot do much 


directly for the man seeking a mortgage 
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shoe 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 


E MARK 











You will hater 


more joyful this 
pring if your new 
hoes FEEL rig ht 
as well as laok ri t 
and they WILL if 
you wear fhe) 








Here we show you one 
of the many exclusive 
Spring and Summer 
styles of Crossett Shoes. 
It’s made over our new 
“Cinch”? last,with light, 
Hexible sole, high heel 
and narrow high toc-—— 
the most popular pattern 
of the season. Plenty of 
other Crossett styles. Get 
the shoe that will make 
your feet feel happy. 

Live shoe dealers through- 
out the country carry a 
full line of the Crossett. 


$4 to$6 everywhere. 


LEWIS A.-CROSSETT, Inc 
Maker 
Nortu Apincron, Ma 
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At Forty 


You Begin to Think 
At 40 your salary has not re 


creased—your wants have. 
Your working ability is no greater— 
your chances of promotion less. 


A 40 you realize that, by doing 
t the same old thing year 
after year, you can earn your salary 
but not raise it. 


Better Think Now 


Decide now what you want to be at 40. 
Write today and we'll tell you how you 
can raise your own salary and better your 
position. 
































The American School’s Engineering 

and Business Courses—By Mail— 
have been so carefully and_ practically 
planned that you can make yourself a 
master of either Engineering or Business 
by just a little study and work during 
your spare hours. 

Send the “‘Opportunity Coupon” foday. 

This is your opportunity. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Opportunity Coupon 


American School of Correspondence : 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how 
1 can quality for position marked “X." 











Book keeper . Drafteman 


Stenographer .. Architect 
Accountant . Civil Engineer 

Cost Accountant Automobile Engineer 
Systemstizer . Electrical Engineer 
Cert'f'd Public Acc’at Mechanical Engineer 
Auditor Sanitary Engineer 


. Steam Engineer 
. Fire Insurance Eng'r 
College Preparatory 


Business Manager 
Commercial Law 
Reclamation Engineer 








Name 
Address 


Occupation 












PROVE BEFORE YOU PAY— 


Kewos 


AUTOMATIC RAZOR SHARPENER 

Before a man pays « cent for the “ KEENOH ™ it must 
satuly him absolutely that it is in actual fact the most 
wondertul razor sharpener m the world. 

lt must convince him that, in half a minute, it will give 
hum every morning an edge so sharp and keen and 
smooth—a shave so easy and delightful —that he cannot 
do without 

No matter whether the razor be tafety or old style—the 
“ KEENOH " sharpens both 

We are putting out 100,000 “KEENOHS”™ on these 
terms—making the “"“KEENOH" itself prove its case 
before the cusioer pas 

Woite us, giving your dealer's name, and we will arrange 
with him to give you a “KEENOH ” for the ten day 
tral, you to return the sharpener within that time or pay 
ham $3.50 for 

If you will do this, we say to you now that you will not 
return the “KEENOH" once you have used it 

We have a booklet —“‘Are You Edgewise? full of 
interesting information, which we will be glad to send 
free il you request it 








The “ KEENOH” Co, 
4 W. Fort Street 
Detroit, Mich. 























per cent of the value of the property he 
wants to acquire, in cash or real estate. 
But the secretary of a New Jersey building 
society has devised a plan for helping even 
the man who has saved next to nothing. 
As an example, a young couple just 
married had put their surplus cash into 
furniture. They found a house that could 
be bought for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
It was distinctly a bargain. The building 
society could lend only two thousand dol- 
lars on mortgage, however—it was against 
the state laws to take a greater risk. But 


a capitalist in that town had placed some | 


money at the disposal of the secretary to 
meet such emergencies, and five hundred 
dollars of this was borrowed on second 
mortgage at four per cent, the money being 
paid to the building society, added to the 
two thousand dollars lent on first mortgage, 
and the whole paid for the house, into which 
the couple immediately moved as owners. 
This second mortgage, of course, is not a 
lien on the property until the first has been 
satisfied. But the couple begin paying 
twenty-five dollars a month into the soci- 


| ety, and when the accumulations over and 


above interest on both mortgages —amount- 
ing to a total of ten dollars a month— have 
reached five hundred dollars the society 
pays off the second mortgage. This plan is 
one well worth the attention of employers. 
In the New Jersey society where it origi- 
nated not a dollar of money loaned on such 
a second mortgage has ever been lost. 


A Pocket Schemer 


The man who fancies that he has become 
thrifty when he begins to supervise the odd 
change he spends out of his pocket from 
day to day, yet neglects to figure out and 
out aside a profit of at least ten per cent on 
his whole income, will hardly become rich 
on his savings. 


For he is contenting him- | 
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O’Sullivanize Your Walk 


! unless the latter has at least twenty-five | 





self with the management of only a minor | 


item of his finances. 

At the same time, pocket schemes of 
thrift are worth a good deal more than they 
are likely to pay in actual savings, for they 
help the economist in his accounting. It is 
an accounting that every stockholder in a 
corporation clamors for when its affairs go 
wrong. 


So, a simple, accurate scheme for keep- 


ing track of the change in one’s pocket 
is the right start toward better personal 
finance, while such a scheme, once estab- 
lished, will be maintained even by the 
most thrifty. 

A city salesman carried loose change in 
his pocket, spending money for the house 
as well as himself. Every item that was 
chargeable against the house was noted 
down on the expense account. But he kept 
no track of his own personal outgoes. 

One day somebody gave him an inge- 
nious little pocket cash-register, made like 
a watch, with hands that kept track of 
sums from one cent up to a hundred dol- 
lars, automatically adding them. He 
began to use this on his own expenditures, 
largely as an amusement. But at the end 
of a month he was astonished to find that 
he was dribbling away as much money for 
trifles as he paid for rent. 

The pocket contrivance wouldn’t tell 
him what this money had been spent for. 
It was concerned only with the total. So 
he began jotting down items, and at the 
end of the month had some valuable in- 
formation. His first purchase in the morn- 


ing, usually, was a quarter's worth of | 


cigars. Through the month he had aver- 
aged forty cents a day for smoking, some 
of the cigars being given away. By pur- 
chasing wholesale and filling his pocket in 
the morning he could cut that item about 
sixty dollars a year. Then, he was spend- 
ing money in saloons at the rate of two 
hundred dollars a year. Not that he drank 
himself, but because he assumed that 
treating was indispensable to business. He 
concluded it was time to stop—that if he 
couldn't sell goods without such help he 
had bettter stop drawing commissions. 

In a few months the savings shown by 


| this accounting of his own loose change led 


| 


him to find out what could be done with 
the expense money he was spending for the 
house. He learned that the chief item was 
carfare. This amounted to enough to keep 
up a small automobile. He persuaded the 
house to buy one. In a year the car not 
only showed a saving in carfare, but 
doubled his sales, because he had more time 
to work, could get about easier, and made 
many small merchants in side streets 
accessible as customers. 
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And Gain a Little 
Every Step 


The More You Walk 
The More You Gain 


(See Diagram of the Normal and 
Abnormal Walk Herewith.) 


The Proper Walk 


In the proper walk the feet should be carried par- 
allel with one another so that a line from the center 
of the knee would pass through the second toe. 





If this line hits the inner side of the great toe the 
walk is abnormal. 


In the proper walk you strike the heel first, bear 
your weight on the outer edge of the foot, using the 
ball of the foot as the fulcrum by the aid of the calf 
muscles to lift the body. 


O'Sullivan Heels of Live Rubber encourage the 
proper walk. It is easy, graceful, natural—the live 
rubber energizes your step. With the same effort 
you can walk brisker and farther on the Live Rubber 
Heels. 

There is so much difference between Live Rubber 
and junk rubber that we must repeat our warning to 
refuse substitutes for O’Sullivan’s. 


When Live Rubber is so essential to restore nature’s 
resiliency to your walk and junk rubber is so worth- 


little extra profit foist the inferior article on you 


advance their price—50c. always. 





Correct Method 


of Walking 
Abnormal! Method 
of Walking 


ae 
,? 
( 


t 4 


Diagram Showing Difference Between Correct 
and Incorrect Methods of Walking 


less for the purpose, it seems criminal that some unscrupulous dealers for the sake of the 
unless you insist on O’Sullivan’s. 


The price of crude rubber has advanced, but the O’Sullivan Rubber Co. will not 
Shoe dealers everywhere. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















and cured by a slow process. 


convince you. 


F For Pipe and Other Smokers 


re At All Dealers 
. 10 Cents 


In a neat metal case that just fits 


6 the hip pocket. Also in 8 and 16 
f oz. canisters, with humidor tops 


that keep it in the finest condition. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


e 
Taste — Richness — Sweetness 
Adjectives can’t describe the pleasant flavor of Velvet. 
It is made of the choicest Burley leaf, carefully mellowed 
An expensive one too, but 
one that brings out every atom of exquisiteness. 
nut-like flavor will make it your favorite. 











Its mild, 
One trial will 
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782 Jigs used 


in our factory 
enable us to build 








me EVERITT 30° $1350 


A Jig is a frame used to hold the different parts while they are being finished. 


It guides the tools used in finishing any part so as to 


insure absolute uniformity. Each part has its own specially designed Jig—there are 782 different patterns of Jigs. By the use of 
the Jigs holes are drilled alike—always in the same place—always the samedepth. So with the work on milling machines —cutters 
—grinders. Each part is always finished exactly like every similar part in any “Everitt 30’. —to one one-thousandth of an inch 





Touring Car — Fitted with Finest Mohair Top and Brass-Framed Windshield, $100 Extra 


NY car as well built, by hand or with ordinary 

machinery, with all the features of the 

L ** Everitt 30’’ could not be sold for less than 

$3,000. But here is a car beautiful, strong, simple, 

fast and safe, a good $3,000 worth of automobile that 

we offer you for $1,350. “Those 782 jigs explain 
how this price is possible for the ** Everitt 30.’’ 

It’s a very simple explanation, but it’s a big thing 
to the © Everitt 30’’ buyer in two ways. First — 
reduction in the cost of the car ; second—reduction 
of the cost of repairs. 

If you have a little part broken, you can count on 
getting a new part that will go in to take its place 
without expensive fitting and adjustment. “The ab- 
sence of expensive fitting together of the parts explains 
the reduction of first cost, too. The 782 jigs insure 
every part being always alike and always interchange- 
able. The jigs turn out the parts faster. Parts so 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


BOSTON—The J. W. Bowman Co 
NEW YORK—H. J. Koehler Co 
PHILADELPHIA—W. Wayne Davis Co 
SYRACUSE — C. Arthur Benjamin 
INDIANAPOLIS— Motor Car Sales Co 
DETROIT—Security Auto Co. 





made can be put together faster Saving a little time 
saves money. 

Multiply those savings by 782 and the result ts 
most of the difference between $3,000 and $1,350 

The rest of the difference is in the wonderful sav- 
ing due to our simplified design. 

There are no complicated parts to the ** Everitt 
30.’ Our designers have simplified, combined and 
eliminated so that we have the car of greatest sim- 
plicity with the utmost efhciency 


We have an engine smooth running, powerful, 


) 
lable and always under absolute control, that 


depen 
contains 156 less parts than our nearest competitor. 
Just think what that means in saving cost and reduc- 
ing upkeep. 
This car is the latest creation of Byron F. Ever itt, 


William E. Metzger and William Kelly Their ten 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Complete with Splitdorf Magneto, Horn, 
Generator, Gas and Oil Lamps, 
f.o. b. Detroit. 


Specifications 

COLOR—1 ' , mahos and re 

SEA Rea 

WHEEL BASI 

Al yt ‘ 

RI x 

I \K Ii I > i 1 exy 

HORSE POWES 
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h I L\TOR « 

‘ CH ‘ wit 

RI 

rRANSM O rear ax 

I . ‘ 
LOCK hiftir \ t 
\ ' 
Licensed under Selden patent 
years’ experience in automobile building is checked 
by the experience of twelve of the largest automobile 
sales agents in the country who are members of the 
Company 
This combination of buildin experience and 

selling experience produces a car that almost sells 
itself, because so many people find it just the car 


they want 
In order to | 


better show you how we can produce 


the equal ota $35,000 car for $l, U0, we have pre 
pared a booklet It is entitled ~ Let us take you 
through the factory and show you hew the — Everitt 


30° is built 

We want to send it to every one « ntemplating 
the purchase of an automobile 

Will you give us your address? 

Write the factory or the nearest of these direct 


factory representatives 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


CHICAGO G t Krothers ( 
MINNEAPOLIS Phe McArthur 7 rs Motor ¢ 
KANSAS CITY Bond Motor Car ¢ 

° DENVER —The Johnston Motor Cat ‘ 


LINCOLN Et The I \u 
SAN FRANCISCO—H.0O.H ( 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
TRE ERE EER EERE ERE EEE Ut 


Style A 1614 


The Modoc 


BB 


Style with 
comfort. A 
moderately 
broad, high to 
*Cheral” Patent Colt 


¥ — with hard-to-fit feet, wil! 
tou : 

save time, troubleand money 
by inv estigating the Florsheim Shoe. 

Hugtite’? Oxfords, that hug the 
heel, ankle and instep. ‘* Natural 
Shape”’ lasts that fit the feet a 
nature intended. 

Phe Modoc is a perfect combination 
of style and good taste, and one of the 
SCASC mn’s leader ° 

**The Shoeman,’’ our Spring and 
Summer booklet, illustrates a number 
of ‘* Natural Shape’’ lasts, one of 
which is sure to please you. Mailed 
free on request. 

Ask your dealer about the Florsheim Shoe 

er send as $5.25 to cover cost of shoes 

and express charges, and we will have 

our nearest dealer fill your order. 


M t Styles $ 9.00 and $6.00 
The Florsheim Shoe Company = 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
pueceananessaceocccaelll 
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“ The Style 
can be 
copied — but 
not the 
Buttonholes.”’ 
BRAND 


Quarter Sizes—Two for 25 cents Coli 
tn Canada Three tor 50 cents. Co ars 


Linocord Endless Eyelet 
Buitonholes 













They retain the origina 
f the collar. Ea 





jars 


A Popular Silver Style — 


Hollexe 


Heights 
Halley 2‘: in. —Comet 2. « in. 
We for WwW at MW 
e pedia of correct dress. 


GEO. P._ IDE & CO 
_ 496 River St., Troy, N.¥ 


“‘Dolorie’”’ Fob 


Patented 














Only $1.00 


Sent prepaid the day or 
er is recrived Delivery 
and satisfa. tion guaranteed 
or money refunded 
Catalog **A’' sh 
kles, bag and 
ograms sent tree 


John L. DesLauries, Mig Jeweler 
Dept. 'A,"' 43 Winter St 
Boston, Mass 


ing belt 
0 Mon. 





Fob is Six Inches Long 
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The Senator’s 
Secretary 


HERE have been some strange doings 

at the White House lately, strange 

doings for this placid and verecund 
Administration, with its well-known dis- 
position to keep hands off Congress, to 
abide the event with calm faith that all 
will be well, to wait and see. 

The President of the United States, Mr. 
William Howard Taft, has been using the 
Big Stick. Moreover, he has not only been 
using it once, but he has been using it sixty 
or more times, and he has hammered a lot 
of Congressional heads with it, thereby 
attaining the desired results, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, his desired results. 

The President wanted the naval bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, to 
include an appropriation for two new bat- 
tleships. Although he had insisted on 
economy, he did not desire to be bigoted 
about it and thought it might be well to 
loosen up a bit when it came to laying out a 
few millions for Dreadnoughts. He worked 
the House Naval Committee, which was 
eo gee sae to his idea, anyhow, and the 

ill was reported with provision in it for 
the two new battleships, some submarines, 
some colliers and a repair ship. 

There are certain people in the House 
of Representatives who think the naval 
expansion of this Government is all bosh. 
One of these is a most important person, 
namely, James A. Tawney, chairman of the 
gate hed Committee. Now, while 
the Naval Committee makes its own bill 
and fixes its own appropriations, subject to 
the approval of the House, the opposition 
of Tawney is a serious matter, because 
Tawney, although he is only general super- 
visor of the naval appropriations, is the 
last word on many of the other big money 
bills, and the members of the House look 
to him to help get through the appropria- 
tions for their districts. 

There are other influential people in the 
House who think that our navy is big 
enough and that, while on the subject of 
economy, it might be well to economize on 
Dreadnoughts. Indeed, this sentiment was 
strong. ‘The Naval Committee fussed 
along with its bill, counting noses and | 
making canvasses, and, finally, when the 
bill was ready to report, had deinite in- 
formation that there were sixty votes lack- 
ing for a majority for two battleships. 


Bjinks Sees the President 


This word was carried to the President. 
Chairman Foss, of the House Naval 
Committee, went to the White House and 
explained the situation. ‘‘ Report it out,” 
the President told him, ‘‘and let me help 
to get you the votes.’’ He had a list of 
the Republicans against the two-battleship 
pronee and in a short time certain mem- 
ers of the House thought the old Roose- 
velt days had returned. 

In order to give the President time to 
use the Big Stick effectively the general 
debate on the naval bill was not limited. 
The House was told to go ahead and talk 
itself out of breath. It talked for two 
weeks or more. Meantime, Republican 
after Republican Representative opposed 
to two battleships, in favor of one or not in 
favor of any, was summoned to the White 
House and shown in to see the President. 
The conversation was pleasant—at the 
beginning. It ran somewhat like this: 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Bjinks.”’ 

Good-morning, Mr. President.” 

‘Pleasant weather we are having.” 

Very.” 

“You desired to see me? 

wp 

“I am at your service. 
thing I can do?” 

All this time the President had been 
looking out of the window or at the ceiling. 
He was smiling and serene. Usually, there 
was a little pause after this last remark, 
and the President, calling in his smile, 
pulled his chair out a little from his desk 
and turned, facing his visitor squarely. At 
that moment the visitor observed that 
when the smile left the Presidential lips it 
also left the Presidential eyes. It was a 
very grave, a very earnest, a very emphatic 
President who looked at the Congressional 
visitor. 

‘‘Now, Bjinks,” the President said, ‘I 


” 


Is there any- 


| 
| 


sent for you for one reason, and for one | 
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Columbia Automobiles, for touring pur- 
poses, are geared moderately low, 
which gives good hill-climbing abil- 
ity rather than excessive speed. oti 





Painti 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 104-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


j Say nder Selden Patent 
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1S AUT Owmiistle 
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5% Interest Paid 


on six months’ Certificates 
of Deposit. The man who 
deposits at 3% loses two- 
thirds of his income. 
Write for information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1883 j 
BILLINGS, MONTANA pea 


§7.75 Complete 
can be attached by any- 
body in less than 
an hour 









































: : ee , ‘ wer in everyt Write particudar 
One of the olde ind largest banks in the State. | The Nightingale Whistle Mfg Co.,:782 Broadway, N.¥.C. 
_—— icine | You w how good a lunch 
a The Charm | | ottof doors an i ae you 
m4 U-aly- No. & of : 
oem Cream Mint| Hawkeye 

is in its freshness, Refrigerator \ 
flavor, purity and Vy : 
delicacy of texture Basket . SS = 

all found in OE ee er a. ee . 








| Very little ice will keep Auto style—two sizes, $10 

-U-ALcdke- NO. | the contents of a Hawkeye and = pe ren 

| | cool for twenty-four hours east of Rockies 

AFTER DINNER MINT- | ideal for auto, fishing, hunting trips and picni 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will sell you 
Famous everywhere as a delicious one direct. If after 30 days’ trial it doesn’t prove 
confection for any occasion. satisfactory we'll refund the purchase price. Made 
in three styles and seven sizes. Outside of tough 
di tight tins by x and a rattan lined with nickel plated or enameled metal 
gust Uf not at you ra lsber —easily kept sweet and clean. Prices from $3.50 





to $15. Write for booklet of dainty recipes 


|_MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 449 N. 12th Si., Philadelphia) | pupiINGTON BASKET CO., 31 Main St., Berlington, lows 

















EVERY DAY 

SPENGLER COOKER docs it. 8 EB” SPAS 3 open an accoun ith mp 
FREE BOOKLET tells ho 
¢ HEAT trom ONE BURN 
onfined and by SPENGI 

TOR DISTRIBt 

S3ART 


SA ve ey 
Supervision of Now Tork Banking 
MI OF GAS, Gasoline « Dep't Our ves ord 16 ve is en 
wach weey positively | 
food or utensils | 
ts Et ONOMY and 
Money back if Aan ot satisfac 





Assets. over $2, 000, 000, "Surplus ‘8 
Profits, $150,000. Write for )ooklet 

Industrial Savings and pate 1 Ties 
Bidg., Bway & 42nd St. New "York. 


R 
Price $1.5 
tory. BIG SELLER. Territor pha, mee Address 
8; ler Specialties Co., 33 E 28th Street, New » York Cit: 
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| CRAVAT 
of high 


is r= casteneed not be 
i+ & f a cravat of high 
: \ cost. “LeMar | 


WAH 
fi 
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“dollarish” in | 
fineness of silk and | 
fullness of cut. 

Just rub your thumb 
over the surface of a 
“LeMar CRAVAT? | 
You'll find it hasa“nap” | 
of velvety softness. | 
Spread out the folds of a 
“LeMar CRAVAT?” | 
It’s cut generously full, | 
always the mark of the | 
upper-class scarf. 

Don't take any cravat from the many 


your haberdasher shows you. Pick out 
the best from the rest by this label: 


EMarGraveh 
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when Togardsare worn. They fit snug- 
ly over the forepart of the bare feet 
underneath the stocking, and prevent 

the toes from wearing gh eve 
the thinnest 
Togards make darning a thing of the past 
give longer iitet ng nd msure tl t 
ort at all tir 
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Lisle— 10c a pair; 12 5 
Silk — 25« i r 
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Mr. Automobilist, here is an 
Individual Wind Shield you 

have been looking for. 
»a Sebring Wind Shield 


when touring, or rid 
Rnate § 


If you have 
on your cat 
ing about town 

wear goggles to keep the 

and bugs out of your eyes. An 
Sebring Individual Wind Shield does 

not hold back the car by its resist 

ance against the wind. It can be attached to 
any steering wheel and can be adjusted to 
sit in any position. 
go Wit id Sh ield i 


wind, du 
1 +} 
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Sebring Wind Shield Co., Sebring, 0. 
A Genuine Flying Machine 


r 





Minneapolis, Minn 


fun! § Fx ; 
@ BING BURNER CO., 7 NE 5th St., 
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reason only. I understand you are opposed 
to ~ plan for two battleships this year.” 

I am, Mr. President.”’ 

“Well, then, I want you to understand 
onething. I wanttwo battleships. I want 
the House naval bill to include appropria- 
tions for two new ships of our new type, 
and these are my reasons 

Whereupon, the President went in detail 
over his reasons for increasing the navy 
systematically, and especially at the 
present juncture. He talked : slowly, em- 
phasizing his points by patting his left 
hand wi th his right. After he had finished 
" Si 4 *“Now, how does that strike you?”’ 

the Congressional visitor had any- 
tin g to say he said it then. The President 
listened care fully, watching the visitor 
closely. Then, after the visitor had fin- 
ishe : he said: 

Very good, but I do not think those 
reasons sufficient for op posing my program 
for two new battleships. The thing I want 
to impress on you is that I want those 
oo. and I want you to help me get them. 

You understand that. And I want you to 
understand, further, that I am in earnest 
in this thing. I am going to have those 

battleships and I am looking to you to 
help me get them. 

Now, of course, that is not, nor does it 
purport to be, a report of any conversation 
the President had with any Representa- 


tive. It is printed merely as an indication 
of the way the President talked to those 
who were fighting against his battleship 


plans, and to give a general idea of his 
manner of using the Big Stick, instead of 
pretending to show how he did use it on 
any occasion whatsoever 

The fact is, that when he found he was 
opposed by a large number of men in the 
House, the President, for the first time 
since he went into the White House, used 
some active and effective measures to get 
what he wanted. He did not scruple to call 
Representatives on the carpet and lay 
down the law to them in so many words. 
He pounded his desk and told them to skip 
along back and get to work for him. He 
reminded them that he was President of 
the United States and would be for three 
years more, at any rate, and that his mind 
was made up to this thing. He was more 
emphatic with some than with others, but 
he was emphatic enough with them all to 
change sufficient votes to pass the bill in 
the House with the two-battleship pro- 
vision init. All of whichis anew Taftslant. 


Just to be Independent 


One economical lawmaker knocked out 
an appropriation for increasing the size of 
certain drydocks in order to accommodate 
the new and bigger ships that are coming 
along. He got a sudden call to the White 
House that night and he was on the carpet 
in the President's office for half an hour 
When he came back to the House he had 
the appropriation for increasing the size of 
the docks put back in the bill, and he was 
very humble about it. Still, they did 
effect one economy. They knocked out a 
million dollars or so for a repair ship, just 
to show they are their own masters and not 
to be coerced by any President. It was a 
magnificent display of independence 

You see, a repair ship is a ship that goes 
with a fleet and is a floating machine shop. 
When the fleet went around the world a 
repair ship went along, maybe two or three 
However, that part of it is immaterial 
The point is that all the money spent for 
repairs by the fleet that went around the 
world, outside of those made on the ships 
themselves and on the repair ship, was two 
dollars. Just that much and ‘no more 
That proves high military efficiency, for, 
in time of war, the ships cannot go into 
port for repairs, except in certain cireum- 
stances, and cannot stay long at that 
Still, as a protest against the President's 
using the Big Stick on them, the 
ical Representatives who were oppose d to 
any new battleships at all voted for two 
new ones end got even by cutting out the 
repair ship, which will promptly be put 
back by the Senate. And Congress is sup- 
posed to be made up of grown men! 

There is active opposition to the two- 
battleship idea in the Senate. Hale, of 
Maine, long chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, is opposed to the plan, but Senator 
Perkins, now chairman of the Naval 
Committee, thinks he can get it through 
Another opportunity to use the Big Stick 
will come if the Senate is unruly. Taft 
had some practice with the House. When 
he gets to swinging it on the Senate he will 
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Four Grades of Superiority 


Lenox Grade 


$16.00 


Windsor Grade 
$13.50 


Anchor Grade 
$10.50 


‘| | ARNS & FOS] | R \lattresses are the most comf« rtable, 


Style “A 


$22.50 


” 


dura 


ble and sanitary; not only because of the way they are made, but 

because of the material in them. No © patented process”’ of mat 
tress-making will produce a quality mattress out of poor cotton or cotton 
improperly handled 

The Stearns & Foster leads all in quality because the cotton used is 
the best at the price and eur 60 years of experi e inthe manutacture of 
cotton products enables us to get most value in purchasing materials and 
developing them Besides, the greater volume of business we do, com 
pared with all others in this line, enables us to sell at a closer figure 


See What You Are Buying 








You know that the inside of many mattresses, sold as Felt’’ of 
ttn , 

Cotton Felt,” is a dark secret N ither you nor your dealer knows 
what is in them You both must ~ trust’’ that it is the same as you see 
in the clean, pretty, open-end sample Not so with a Stearns & Fost 
We do not ask you to buy on faith 

kvery earns & boster Mattress has our ns ed-Ope og patent 
applied for) in the end, so you can see the gua of cotton in the very 
mattress you get; and, further, it is an easy matter for you to open aseam 
of the mattress at any point, and if the quality of cotto s not the same 
as shown at the opening, your money will be promptly refunded Phis 
we guarantee absolutely lor self-protection, you owe it to yourself to 
open any mattress you purchase and assure yourself that the je is as 
good as represented, or that it ts ,» pure, clean and sanitary 
60-Night Free Trial You 7 only sce just what you get when 
g ! a Stearns & | ter, b uu are 
| e of ‘ yy 
allowed to try it In your -orsling for 60 1 its lf, after this trial, you 
wish to part with this most comfortable of all mattresses, you may send 
it back and get your money trom you dealer or { mou 
Sold by leading furniture and department stores everywhere. If 1 
at vour dealer's, don’taccept a substitute write 1 ur mat 
tress will be sent same da ur ore ad remiutt ( < ece eK Ps 
W e guarantee sal de | very P 
é 
é 
' ' Pd 
° (ur name and gerade silk la é 
Caution: / 
at end of every mattres lon't / Dept 
é 
accept unless on mattress you i Pa 
é 
o 
" o 
Let us send you, Free, beautifu illustrated Bed / 
r 
room Book, Tick Samples, et 1} 8 K IS 1lus - 
trated photographs of re bed Ws We will Pg 
' :' F 
also send you samples of cott felt and tick F 
J 
e 
é 
/ 
The Stearns & FosterCompany / 
p 
Dept. E 6, Cincinnati, Ohio Pd 
p 
Largest Builders of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World Sf 
* 
F 
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Inspect a KAHN SYSTEM Building 





A steel sheathing extensively used for Roofs, Sidings, Floors 
Partitions, Cotas Furring, et r f 
p the HY RIB eects, ay the ce 
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vefore it i HY RIB 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 501 Trussed Concrete Bidg., 
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All Gampers, Fis ; , Hunters, | 
Golfersy and other {sportsmen who | 
know, «wear Codper’s ‘‘Spring 
Needle’ Knit Underwear. _ Its _re- 
bounding sucity insures perf Z 
dom of tli@mnuscles, ‘and conduces to | 
or life. “The best warm 


‘y 
jear made.” ‘ 
3 


an active o 
weather ur 


(© 00PRE 


Underwear 


| is made in Union a suits 
in.all the various sizes the most 
popular weights and ¢ ? The gar- 
ment illustrated is a Ase’ no 
sleeve Union Suit off ‘sith liste, better 
known ‘perhaps as/ay “athletic™ suit. 

©You can have this if half. or quarter 
sleeve if you wish; also in the regular 
full length Union Suit.at prices, which 
will please you. 









Por sale by best deal-/ 
ers. Write os for booklet 
and liberal samples of} *% 
the wonderful “ Spring/ o 
Needle " fabric. «ig 


Cooper Mig. 
Company 


Bennington 
Vermont 
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| 
TOILET POWDER | 
| 


i} Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
|) Prevents chafing and skin 









irritations. The most 
comforting and 


healing of alli 





toilet pow- 
ders. 






Mennen’s 
Borated Tel- 
cum Toilet Pow- 
der 18 a8 necessary 
for Mother's baby as for 
Baby's mother. 
It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other inmtants found in ordinarytoilet 
powders. Dealers make @ larger | 
proht by selling substitutes. Insist | 
on Mennen'’s. Sample Boxfor2¢ Stamp. | 
Godbud Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. | 
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for all boats 


tits ready 


sete ¢ for Rowtoat or Schooner. GUARAN 
TEED. TW VE YEAR success w 
THE ONE TY! to Ori 





new “MARINE HOOK,” a liberal 


LACKAWANNA MPG. CO., 15 Coldwell St., Newburgh, N.Y. 





be more proficient than he was at the start. 
Thus, some interesting quarters of hours 
may be expected, for ac ‘lash over two battle- 
ships with the Senate would not mean an 
insurgent clash, but a row with the ruling 
forces, the men who have combined with 
Taft and are supposed to be his friends. 

This, really, is the first time the Admin- 
istration has displayed any virility. Take 
that Taft railroad bill that is pending befere 
the Senate as this is written. It is a most 
important measure, embracing many dras- 
tic railroad restrictions. Still, it has 
aroused no more interest in the country 
than would a bill granting an increase of 
two dollars a month pension money to 
John Smith, of Columbus, Ohio. The pub- 
lic is absolutely not interested. The de- 
bate is spiritless and perfunctory. The 
leaders, wanting to please Taft, are for the 
bill, but they are not giving it any atten- 
tion, and hope to get it through some time, 
in some sort of shape. 


Taft No Publicity Expert 


If that bill were pending and Roosevelt 
were President it would be the leading topic 
of conversation in the country. You all 
remember how much space the news- 
Hepburn bill when it 
was up, and it was no more important than 
the present railroad bill. The reason for 
that was that President Roosevelt deter- 
mined to have it pass in as good shape as he 
could manage, and he saw to it that there 
was sufficient publicity to keep the people 
stirred up and watching it, thereby gaining 
some of his points, but not all. Taft threw 
his railroad Pil into the Senate, waved it a 
fond farewell, bade ita pleasant good-by and 
told it to go out in the bitter, crool, crool 
world and shift for itself. He would be 
glad, of course, to see it come back, one 
day, to the White House for signature, but 
he had no idea of easing its pathway. He 
never did get stirred up about anything, 
except some newspaper criticism, until 
those battleships came along, and then he 
was stirred to a fare-you-well. 

But, speaking about the railroad bill, the 
fundamental fault with our legislative 
scheme is that in most big measures of this 
kind the men who originate and pass them 
are not friends of the legislation they pro- 
pose, but merely legislators who have the 
task to perform and do it with as little 
harm to what they are friendly to as pos- 
sible. Nobody ever claimed that Colonel 
Pete Hepburn was infatuated with what he 
proposed in his railroad bill, and nobody 
ever claimed, not even the Senator him- 
self, that Senator Elkins was red-hot for the 
Elkins bill. Something had to be done along 
these lines and these men did it. 

The way to get the real kind of legisla- 
tion is to let the men handle, propose and 
study that legislation who are friendly to 
the idea, not men who are opposed to it 
However, that rarely happens in our 


| scheme of things, and the result is that 


much of our legislation is ineffective, open 
to varied construction, many times uncon- 
stitutional and never far-reaching enough. 

When one goes into the Senate gallery 
and observes some of our statesmen man- 
aging bills ‘that are supposed, in intent, at 
least, to put various restrictions on the cu- 
vidities, crimes and combinations of schem- 


| ing capitalists, one would laugh if it were 
not that tl 


e rules prevent any demonstra- 
tion of approval or disapproval or any 
show of mirth in the galleries. However, 


} there is a pig, broad plaza in front of the 


Capitol where one can laugh undisturbed, 
aol many people go out there and use that 
plaza for that purpose after making that 
observation. 


The Life of Trade 


N THE bl i days in the West conductors 

whoe oll -cted cash fares on the railroads 
sometimes split them with the paying pas- 
senger, and the company got what it re- 
ceived for tickets sold at the ticket offices 
and no more. 

One day a passenger, who knew this 
wrinkle, paid a conductor a cash fare of four 
dollars ang a half. The conductor J.anded 
him bac k tw o dollars 

‘‘Here,’': protested the passenger, “the 
conductor who runs opposite to you on this 
train gave me back two dollars and a half 


| the other day 


‘If thati is the case,’ replied the con- 
ductor, handing the passenger fifty cents, 
‘here is the extra half. I always meet all 
honorable sompetition.” 
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‘Standar 


GUARANTEED BATHS 












I vita nt that your bathroom equipment There are tw o classes of “Standard” Guaranteed 
De of the best quality obtainal r t ( Baths—the Green and Gold Label Bat! 
came deasantia iy siikon’ it tar eueumemritenl and the “Stawdard™ Red and Black Label Bath. 
lable fixtures will last and hold their a om sed G d Label Bath is triple 
' for a ne of service e! It is guaranteed for five years T he 
“Standandt ™ land Black Label Bath is doubl 
I < f insta ion is the same for go wd fix- I is guaranteed for two years. If you 
tures or bad — but the first cost of gooc fixtur is would na ssatisfaction and exper nstall a 
the last t once in they stay there no ques- guarantee ‘fixture either the "Standard” Green and 
a ur — bec : ot imper- Gold Label Bath, or the apy Red and k 
» sli of purchase, Label Bath, acce gt t wish t 
“Standard” irantec xtures have been the st Guard against subst R i 
ar rdf rt iain The best that c< hes reputation, Phey n th ave sh "Standard 
for sanita rt and beauty In the last ten antee label t “Standard” male es 
yea the ive gone into ne arly two mi llion bath- purport © te be “Standard” puri uni 
rooms — and stayed they bear our guarant abel, 


Send for your copy of our beautiful new book “*Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of inval- 
uable assistance in the planning of your bathroom. Many model rooms are illustrated, 
costing from $78.00 to $600.00. This valuable 100-page book is sent for six cents postage. 


Standard nates Ti)fo. Co. Dept. B. Pittsburgh, P a. 


avrlleh cag 3S. 37 W ghee enn Avenue Boston: John H k I 
Offices ar 14 - sah ke , 
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MULLINS STEEL BOATS: Poros | 
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viest we roe ati ae Pra 


They keep afloat ir 





i 
| 
et 
that is a itely r t nade 
and runs like an automobile engine 


like life at. The keep ahead of all other be aoares } rse-powe 
f little resistance to the water, and they are equipped with the nev "MULLINS ENGINE | 
i all conditions. Can’t back-fire; will not stall at y St “—e 
Write for Our Free Catalog 
hich describes our seven | 
eir exe e imy vement One-M: } 
( 1, Sile Underwater Ex I Ss 
B Rear Starting Device, Im; R 
Gear, Out e Gasoline lh ke, etc. We i 4 
re a complete line of Steel Row Boats, Hunting 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
120 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 
The Largest Boat Builders in the World 


GET THERE FIRST 


EQUIP YOUR BOAT WITH A 
| THRALL REFINED MOTOR 


, Marine Engines. | 
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Just like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch or 
only Engine until you see our Handsome asl 
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EAD the way like other Thrall 

WONDERFUL owners are ck Let the other 
LAUNCH 4 follow you. With a Thral! you can 
easily catch up and keep ahea ail the 

BARGAINS way out and back. But speed isn't the 


only Thrall advantage It is the most 


: Quily $121 f or 


I ie, Weedless Whee ma itedies. 


Reliable, Hinpte, Economical 
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| ers of Weco Engines. 6 THRALL MOTOR CO. 
Ge WRIGHT ‘ENGINE C0. 206 Canal St ., Greenville, Mich 1 9-31 Twenty-first St., Detroit, Mich. 
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es eee eed } fifty-one days at Sullivan, In a ry 4 
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eared $ first montt Sta I N 
» your ow! now Both men and w d 
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Secure nopoly for your city Write tod 
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The Clothes that Real Men Wear 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are llailored-to-Order 


One year ago we brought into the magazines 
clothes advertising. We pictured our 


not on idealized fashion plates but on living human 
beings; not on callow idlers but on the typical 
American business man—the best dressed type in 
the world. And we backed these pictures up with 
a written agreement to make true on your back 
all that we claimed on paper—all that the 
pictures showed—or to pay in full cash, the cost of 


Proof— Not Platitudes ship and style-holding qualities, 
until completely WORN OUT 


In picture making the imitations a service that makes it economical 


have been many; in features of va/ue- as well as fashionable for every man 


assurance, none. For nowhere else, to have a Broadway Tailor behind 


in. all the realm of clothes making is his wardrobe the vear around—a serv 


there another SerVIRe that suggests ice that tailors on an unvarying time 
these features of | guarantee —a schedule and gets your garment to you 
service that 














puts on your on the day it is promised or pays you 


$1 a day forfeit for each day’s delay. 
uine, made- ~ 


back a gen- 


to - measure Some day you will decide to put 
merchant an end to all clothes-aggravations. 
taiter Some day you will say to yourself, 
garment, “| will do my figure the simple justice 


andguar- it deserves, of having my clothes 
antees made to fit it.’ But there is no reason 
it, in why that “some day” should not be 


work- this day. Give your personal appear- 
man- ance the square deal of calling on the 


The 


Chicago 





Over 5,009 Royal Dealers 


a new style of 
clothes as they look, 


your disappointment. Q ‘That advertising has been 
more widely imitated, perhaps, than any in years. 
But only in the things that type and_ pictures 
supply. There has been no effort to duplicate 
our solid Satisfaction-Insurance Policy. ‘Vhere has 
been no attempt to follow our All Pure Wool 
guarantee, our unvarying six-day schedule deliveries. 


, ’ ‘ 
Royal dealer in your town and look a genuine Royal dealer. ‘The usual un 
ing into this unique clothes service. scrupulous substitutor is trying to sell 
If you are extra particular or hard to inferior quality under the Royal Repu 
| 

fit, all the better reason why you tation. Do not be misled. For your 
should call to-day. For this is the protection we put ¢ yur tips r he ad rade 
one service that frees you from risk. mark on all our woolen samples. See 

Satisfaction is the only thing you pay that itis on the samples you are shown, 


for from us or our dealers. We guarantee 
















to please or to pay for our failure. 


At the local dealer’s store there is 
a feast of beautiful cloth novelties 
and exclusive weaves to delight yout 
eyes —full half a thousand shades 
and designs in the latest grays, browns, 
blues,mixture,silk-intersperses,plaids, 
checks, staples and worsteds the 
pick of the season’s rich cloth creations. 

It is well w hen yougo toseek Royal 
lailor clothes, that you keep alert for 


eT here Wel -Dressed Man? is*they Tailor- Dressed’. vit: 


Royal 
Jy , New York 


President 144 Branch Royal Stores 


Tailor 







ON’T say, 
“I want 
Summer Un- 

derwear,” but say, “Give 
me B.V.D.” It’s the best- 
known mark on the best-made 
and coolest Summer Underwear. 
This Red Woven Label 
is FOR THE 


|B.V.D) 


| wees RETAIL TRADE 


(TRADE MARK KG. U. S. PAT r. OFF.) 























must be ona garment, if it’s a genuine 
B.V.D. We make no garments with- 
out it. Sold at shops that aim to 
give their customers quality, and 
underwear satisfaction. Accept only 
the B.V. D. red woven label on 
Loose fF itting 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
and 

Knee Length Drawers. 

$.50; $1.00; and $1.50 

a garment. 

B.V.D. COMPANY, 


65 Worth Street, 
New York. 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


» Shur-on 
EYE GLASSES 


“Grace the Face” 
1 Wil ever know eye b 
t, convenience or lens eff 
cy until you wear Shur-ons. 
isk for a Shur-on; be sure you 


adjusted they will not droop, tilt or 


r informat that will instruct and pro 

$3 and $5 without Lenses. 

E. KIRSTEIN 3ONS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Don't let the t uy 


SCREEN 





DOOR BRACE 
:. bs Intest- 
forever } 








a _, F, EDW. SNYDER 
i —  ~ 69 Erie St., Massillon, 0. 








HEAD ON 
(Continued from Page 22) 


At all events, the operator heard only 
“bust it,” and then taking a blank form he 
filled it out so that it read: 

“No orders for Number One,” dated, 
signed it and passed it to the conductor, 


who was saying in a stage whisper: 


“Hurry up—boss is on board.” 

The eager driver was rubbering back, 
and the second the conductor gave 
“‘highball”” he opened her up on sand and 
dashed down in the teeth of the gale. 

That was the last order ever “killed”’ 
in that way. The awful mistake of that 
night showed the risk they had been run- 
ning. Now, in order to “bust” an order, 
you must issue another order canceling the 
dead one. This must be numbered, re- 
peated, corrected and O. K.’d the same as 
the original order. 

Three minutes had been lost slowing, 
stopping and starting again. The big 
engine had been boiling hot when she | 
stopped, but they kept the blower on in 
order that her fire might not cool or 
clinker. The injector had been kept open, 
so that now she was as full of water as she 
could work, with all the steam she could 
carry. In a few minutes she was burrow- 
ing into the bleak at a forty clip. 

Another hour, thought the driver, and 
we'll all be home toasting our toes and 
drinking hot coffee. 

But Ww ould the ay ? 


All night the driver ‘of the fast fre sight | 


engine had been hammering her for all she 
was worth. He had a vague feeling of im- 
pending calamity. When he succeeded in 
getting away from Meadows he kept glan- 
cing back as if he had forgotten something, 
but as often as he tried to look back the 
blizzard blinded him. Finally he shook off 
the dread, cut her back to three notches, 
opened her up and went to it with the wind 
on the tail lights. Save in the cuts, the 
wind drove the snow along so that he had 
a clean rail and, by the help of the howl- 
ing blasts, soon had them going at a good 
twenty-mile gait. 

When he had her holding the steel he 
crawled out along the footboard and 
brushed the snow from the headlight. 

The injector sang steadily, for the fierce 
fire inside made the big freighter thirsty. 
The door swung with clocklike regularity 
as the black diamonds were slammed into 
the white throat of the hungry furnace. A 
solid stream of sparks, spat from the short 
stack, made a red rift in the night. Arch- 
ing and falling forward, the black smoke 
became the wind-blown mane of the iron 
horse, shot full of fire, studded with red 
cinders like gold dust in a woman’s hair. 
The exhaust told him they were making 
fair time and yet it see med ages between 
mileposts. As a matter of fact, he did not 
catch all of them in the wild night. Witha 
time order against the Limited he wanted 
to make good, for by his work is the driver 
known to the dispatcher. He wanted to be 
in to clear with five full minutes to the 
good, for he knew the man and the machine 
in front of the mail. He could no longer sit 
down. He could hear the “‘pop”’ sputter- 


| ing and knew she was hot, and yet he 


gazed uneasily at the steam gauge. The 


| fireman marked his anxiety and marveled 


at it, for this driver was a cool head. 
Got your switch key ?”’ he asked of the 
head brakeman 
**Sure,’’ came back to him. 
He tried the water, ignoring the glass. 
The wind screamed past his window. 
Get ready there,” fe shouted, and the 


| head brakeman got up from the waste-box 


| in the corner of the cab, 


yawned and ex- 
amined his white light. The driver pulle “d 
the sand lever out and slammed it back 


again. She was not slipping, but it seemed | 


to the tortured driver that she was going 
back Now he listened for her heartbeats 
and they came short and sharp. To fill in 
he began repeating the song of the stack 


Mark the mighty, massive mogul’s meas- 
ured music on the hill, 

Hear the hooka chooka chooka in the starry 
night and still 

Get you ready, get you ready—Casey, beat 
her on the back. 

“Check your baggage, 

seems to stutter from her stack. 


The driver of this fast freight heard this 


music, yet it did not satisfy. 
He seemed to be talking telepathically 
to the man in front of the Limited, who 
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| OU can do it yourself—that’s the secret of the wonderful 
success of Jap-a-lac. With a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, you can 
/make your porch chairs look like new and have them any color you 
wish; J ap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear. 
| Look at your chairs to-day, don’t they need refinishing? Why not doit 


yourself? There are wiles about every home that the housewife can 
. « 








REG. U.S PAT OFF 
A a-laccan be ‘d we hi ¥ tal fr ‘ellar — 
| Jap-a- accan De usedoneveryt ling of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 
«What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and re 





P 5?) } b | ] 
fined? Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it your 
1c ‘ . ' ‘ 
self. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dea 
, 
Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information Our Green Label L f 
and beautiful color card, Free on request. If y« r does clear va gl 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 1oc to cover cost of mailing, est quality manufactured 
nd we will send a free sample, quarte a can of any color Its use insures perfect re 
Semeige Gall wb 1 is 25¢) to any point is sasha huhian Haiti. sults, Ask yours tdealer. 





The Glidde en Varnish Company 


5589 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


**THE JAP CHAP" 


The quality of Jap-a-tac has no substitute. It has never been equaled. 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tigh t-fitting or new shoes teel easy. 
It is a certain relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, « allous and tired, } 
aching feet. It is always in de anand for use in Patent Leather Shoes 
and for Breaking in New Shoes. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not accept any Sub- 
stitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


GUNNivsics Sectional 


ave many features that will interest you. Hand- 

om d solid in appearance with no disfiguring 
sony bands tohold the sec tionstogether; glassdoors 
(roller bearing, non-binding) easily removable for 
cleaning without taking down the entire stack. oa 
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| “In a pinch, 
| use Allen’s 


Foot-Ease.” 














The prices are lower than others 


Our free catalogue M proves this and will please 
you It quotes our attractive low prices, hows 
latest Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission and Standard 
styles—all high-grade Grand Rapids quality in 
finish and workmanship 

Sold by dealers or direct. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO.., 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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AT E N T SECURED OR OUR EDDIN INVITATIONS 
FEE RETURNED 100 for $3 50, 
ketal ¢ search of Patent Office Records. How te on ete., engraved and printed 
Obtain a” Patent an What te Leer with Met of inventions L - a styles, aid anywhere . Manages \ 
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Patented May 7, 1907 
Oxford Laces 
The narrow, tubular cen- 
ters slide freely through 
the eyelets. The broad, flat 
ends tie in a handsome 


bow without crushing 
 nemahent © mped r 
patented | fast 
Uevery pair put ip in sealed x 
n which 


3 months’ guarantee 


"2b conte per pa: 
oxt 1 for e 


seareitne ‘ menthe. 
xn P° . Silk pan Laces. > 
raid Ir 
pes. 25 cents. to $1. 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co , 7 A, Reading, Pa 








Men's 


$300 Real Indian | 


Camp) 








Ladies’ 

$275 Shoes. 
Genuine 

Boys’ BUCK-SKIN 


$260 


Sent postpaid at 
above pricesand money 
back if not satisfactory. 
Toughest, yet most flexible 
shoe youever wore. Finest Bi 
skin, Indian Sewed, Rawhid 1 es. | 

ORDER TODAY, stating size, or write for | 


folder of 20 other styles, all guaranteed. 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co., 530 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. | 


SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Educate Your 
Child 


Under the direction of 


Calvert School, Inc. 


Established 1897 














A unique system by means « 
years of age may be educated er tire y at home 
or governesses according to th es jerr 
the guida a ees fas 
for training young childre P 

hanen and lor the Soll tones. Write for inform ati 


f which children from six to twelve 





V. M. Hillyer, Headmaster, 1 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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ductive farm land in North Dakota. 
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If you have not received copy 
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imported by my self. $4 the px 
Saffa Turkish Tobacco Company, 
29 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, U 8.A suze Up 


aes that PROTECT =| 
R. 





ur 3 books forinventors mailed or tof 6cts.stamps 


S$. & A.B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C., Estab. 1869 








| to God and the dispatcher. 


| seemed to be urging him to get in to clear 


THE SATURDAY 


Ye gods, would he ever reach Coalville? 
And oh, if he could have known that the 
mail was plowing down the one per cent 
grade through that blinding blizzard, her 
cab windows banked, her headlight blurred 
and blotted out! But this he could not 
know. And while the fast freight was hur- 
rying to Coalville to meet the mail, the 
mail was falling down the hill to meet 
the freight at Meadows. The driver had 
placed his life in the hands of the dis- 
patcher, the passengers their lives in his. 
Fearlessly he drove his thousand-ton train 
into the wind-swe pt night, leaving results 
There was no 


| martial music to cheer him on, only a sense 


| ground and open the switch. 


Turkish Tobacco” | 


of duty, and he went to it with a cool head 
and a steady nerve. His hand was on the 
throttle, his ear alert to catch the first un- 
familiar sound. He marked the spurs and 
passing tracks, and they told him where he 
was at all times. 

The head brakeman was down on the 
steps of the freight ready to drop to the 
Suddenly ° 
through the swirling storm, the headlight 
showed a switch target, the light blurred 
and blinded by the wet snow. The driver 
shut off, set the air and stopped in three 
c = ngths. This wastheeastswitch. They 
had passed the west switch without know- 
ing. Even now the men on the engine did 
not realize the awful mistake. The brake- 
man ran forward, fumbled, found the lock 
and opened it 

At that moment the Limited screamed 
out of the steam a few rods away. The 
driver had seen the clear headlight of the 
freight. With incredible swiftne ss the hands 
trained to outrun the brain closed the 
throttle and threw the air on full. In the 
first half of the third second he reversed 
and at the same time open¢ d the throttle 
and the sand valves. As he did this the 
engine gave a lurch and his shoulder 
smashed the window. 

The driver of the freight engine was 
frozen in the cab, but in the last quarter of 
the seventh second following the wild ery 
of the Black Flyer the engine of the 
Limited crashed past his window 

The brakeman, who, almost without 
knowing what he did, had thrown the 
switch under the very pilot of the white 
mail, sank in the snow, Seldon the switch 
stand, and sweat blood. 

The Limited, on the wet rail, shot 
through the short siding like a paper wad 
through an air gun, forced the split and 
was Out on the main line before the fireman 
and the startled crew knew what had hap- 
pened. Passengers were in a panic. A 
traveling man reached for the bellrope, but 
a brakeman bore him down 

The driver on the Limited, thinking the 
extra had purposely held the main line, 
swore at her tail lights and opened the 
throttle for the home run. 

The white-faced dispatcher was still 
staring at the white-haired chief, still kneel- 
ing by his chair, when Meadows called, 
saying: 

‘Number One 

The disp ate he or 
“What's that? 

“Number One—ten-forty-seven.” 

The old chief did not hear. The dis- 
— r rushed over, lifted him to his feet, 
vugged him and yelled: 

**Good boy, 
They’re saved! 
passed Meadows 

“Thank God!” 
into his chair. 

“*That’s right,” said the dispatcher. “God 
did that—God and you.” 


” 





grabbed the _ key. 


Clancy! Did you hear? 
Number One has just 


said the chief, falling 


“I’m afraid we don’t deserve it,” said 


Clancy. ‘ Don’t risk it again.” 


Expensive Dishonesty | 
RECKON,” said a man who was long | 


in the legislature, ‘‘that I have got the 
record in this bribe business. I refused 
a fifty-thousand-dollar bribe, and they 
brought the money, in bills, to me and 
put it on my desk.” 

**Huh,” said a bystander, “that’s nothing 
Other men have refused fifty-thousand- 
dollar bribes.”’ 

**T know, but this was different. It was 
on a bill th: at the organization I belong to 
was against. They wanted to give mé fift ty 
thousand to vote right on the bill, for it 
was a good bill. I refused the fifty for 
voting right and voted wrong on the bill 
for nothing.” 
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O tell vou that when vour child washes I he Soapato eV tol 1 the method 


its face and hands with the “‘family of using soap for three chief reasot 





cake of yan: 3 t really Uses soap I= ft furnishes individual, hygienically clean soap 
termixe 1 _ th the « ner tion ar d d rt it eliminates all loss and waste, and 
from the a y s hands, may shock you “a It supplies the soap in a form most delightful for use. 
it is true. tf vou stop to think that the cake ’ 
of i alla h your 1 up in a public place Instead of the wet, 7. and it may be, 
d rey 66 rae 00" ogee ages germ-laden cake, a turn « lds heniie have off 
laden with ‘‘unseeable*’ dirt and even germ : 2 : 
. light, flaky prar es trom a concealed cviinder 
from the hands many prev users, you , lath 2 
- ’ . ‘ . , ‘ ot al which « ve into lather instantly, 
may properly wonder w y the Boards of Health N ‘ , Refilledi 
of our cities have not made the public soap cake pve ten “9 mt * oo RERUCS 
as it should be —a thing of an unsanitary ae eee t drop the yhince “i map im 
. the Oo! r 
past. Some very obvious truths escape us for - a = ’ t dy t 
: : , ht t Pwoimoments to 
a long while, but sooner or later Science and a : , ; arew “ , 
| “ tand nished cor ete ready to install. 
Decency have their way. ; : pect d “7 
an . ° ° eading ar tect ire t ‘ SOAPA-} 
The burst of consciousness which is bringing \ 
. , , TORS in their new 
the S ipator mmto use in homes, hotels, stores, 
office-buildings, manufacturing establishments Price of SOAPATOR, $3.50. With Box of As- 
—every place where soap ised ; just the sorted Soaps, express paid anywhere, $5.00. In 
working out of the natural law of progre ordering specify whether Wall or Upright Bracket. 


Recognition of the merits of the SOAPATOR—sanitary and economical —is shown by the fol- 
lowing list of a few of the many concerns of national prominence, w ho have already installed it: 


ty Na I I t 4 - arett ¢ 
JwH l t Mint vy. M ‘ ally ! i Cos, 


r 

I 

I . Ire pt 

N.Y. k Exchange & 
Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


GRANULATOR SOAP COMPANY 3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 














SY OU chan, ge from he savy to light under- 
wear in hot weather, so you should lay AS 
aside close, unventilated shoes and put on 
cool, comfortable, ventilated shoes. You” 
will know what foot comfort is when you 


Wear 
\ C. Ventilated Shoes 









STYLE No. 1 
IAN 
BLACK 
nd Prices 
ov girls and boys $2.00 














in Summer 21/6 for women and youths $2.50 
"Siig l 6-12 for men $3.00 
=H “ Men, women and child ren find them of the greatest « omf« wrt. 


‘tae oA \ E. C. VENTILATED SI 01 SS are the only common- 


, ‘, \ \. sense shoes for the whole family in hot weather. ] hey 

%. Ni" will re lieve many a foot ill cau ed by close shoes. 
\, ee Made over the most up-to-date lasts, of the very best mate- 
ore ees ig ae ial and in the most a eful manne r. | ook f " the trade 
Sizes and Prices mark I Cc. VENTILATED SHOES on the sole. 
4-8 infants $0.85 Ask your dealer for E. C. VENTILATED Hg IES. 
8'%-2 Children’s $100 If he cannot supply you write us and we will s them 


22-6 Girls’ and Boys’ $1.25 
642-12 Men's . . $1.50 Send for cir a 


ENGEL-CONE SHOE COMPANY, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
: | @ ERINT PrenetS ih : 


prepaid upon receipt of price 
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E. A. TINKHAM CO. 122 Manhattan Building, Duluth, Minn. 





> Test This 
Thurman 


We 
Cleaner 5 
dirt fro 


THURMAN 
Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


€ ly, a oely,, om ie 
the me th wo 


est priced wagot 


We Want To Prove 
Our Claims To You 





Phurman 1k ra ten-day f 
We Want To Ses You How 
To Start A Profitable Business 
r wl : ‘ 2 2 x vs 
the Theses 


General Compreased 
Air & Vacuum 
Mch’y Co. 
Established 1897 
523 Taylor Ave 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reduce The Cost 
of Feeding 


The Myrlene System of horse 
feeding consists in simply add 
ing a small amount of 


MYRLENE 


Registered | 


-MOLASS ES 


You Take No Risk 
Our Offer: We » DY ga ON AP VA 
I ry " ty are perte t tr 
s 


' WATTLES & COMPARY, Battle Creek, Michigan | 


e Distributors 


o- ae 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


Piease t “a Myriene 




















| better grain for grinding. 
| millers have joined together in clubs for 


FIGHTING A 

BREAD FAMINE 
(Continued from Page 4) 

The millers are desing much to promote 


the use of high-class seed. Nearly every 
mill that purchases local wheat—that is, 


| wheat from wagons instead of carlots—is 


willing and anxious to supply good seed at 


a low cost, as it results in the millers having | 


Some of the 


importing and making available the best 
seed at low cost, and boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and grain dealers’ 
associations are working to the same ends. 
Other millers send notices to grain dealers 


| that they want carloads of the best that 


And this is 
at cost. The 


comes into certain markets. 
distributed to the farmers 


millers are able to show from the reports of | 


farmers that this sowing of first-class seed 


increases the yield from three to five bushels | 


an acre. 
wheat and who carefully inspect the seed to 


Farmers who fan out all light | 


see that no grains except those perfectly | 


formed and of uniform quality are sown, 
raise from two to eight bushels an acre more 
than their less careful neighbors. 

The railroads, because of the possible 
increased tonnage from greater wheat 
yields, as well as the farmers and the state, 


are awakening to the possibilities of in- | 


creased yields from the same acreage. The 
Kansas roads are this year following the 


| same plan as during the past few years 


that of hauling seed wheat free of all trans- 
portation charges. The roads are willing 
to haul wheat free from New York, New 


Orleans or Galveston when it is imported | 


for seed. 

Last year the state became interested. 
The legislature realized the importance of 
an increased wheat yield and an appropria- 
tion of $2500 was made to send a botanist 
to Europe to study the hard wheat in its 
native habitat, and to select the strains he 
thought would do the best when brought to 
Kansas. The trip cost two thousand dol- 
lars, and this botanist from the Agricul- 
tural College found out what kinds of 
wheat should be imported to get the best 
results 
whereby the farmers could secure some of 
these special strains of hard Russian wheat 
through the county officers, who would 
apply to the State Agricultural College, 
which imports the seed and would furnish 
it to the farmers at actual cost. A con- 
siderable number of farmers took advantage 
of this 

These importations of seed, and chang- 
ing of the wheatfields from high to low 
lands and from one part of the state to 
another, help in the production of larger 
yields, but they do not reach to the root of 
the problem. The farmers must be taught 
how to take better care of the soil, how to 
farm better, and how to select the best seed 
to produce the best crops 
ter seed can do but a part; 


| me thods that are needed 


Home Courses in Hard Wheat 


Louis Schaumberg, a farmer in Rush 
County, studied wheat raising for a year, 


| read everything the Experiment Station 


| work in getting the farmers 


cinniphpsinipsianenecremanipagnnentiatenanegsnemniapnaeintamnsitn a 
Be Your OWN BOSS 
Make Money 
Easy 
AGENTS wante 
in ev t sell the pop s Ocléen Rule Knives “ | 
phots wee ems ry ary “agents 
earn § $200 a th selling our shears, tra 
pocket knives and 1 Big Ss, quick 
; Eaper r ; WE TEACH you HOW. 





Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell St., Dept. 64, Chicago 





and Agricultural College published about 
it, attended lectures on seed selection and 
farming, and in a single year increased his 
yield from the same plot of ground from 
eighteen bushels to thirty bushels an acre 

The Agricultural College is doing a gre at 
; interested in a 
better agriculture. It is experimenting for 
the best methods of production, and is 
growing, selecting and disseminating seed 
of the highest grades. Then the Kansas 
college, unlike some others, does not hide 
its light under a bushel, but spends thou- 
sands of dollars a year to send its teachers 
out to tell the farming communities what 
it has learned, what it has done and what 
it is doing 


The legislature provided a way | 


Fresh and bet- | 
it is improved | 


The farmers cannot go to the college to | 


hear about these things, so the college does 
not limit its instruction to those in actual 
residence attendance, but extends its 
courses to the farmers in their homes, 
through bulletins, institutes, and through 
its latest innovation courses in the theory 
of agriculture by mail. The college had 
not found the best way to get its informa- 
tion and teachings out where they would do | 
most good until within the last few years 
As farmers dislike to read dry, scientific 


dissertations, the first move was to make 
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Murphy Varnish Gives You 
Both Quality and Economy 


| 

| You have probably thought that you must choose 
between paying more for a first-class finish or putting up 
with a second-class finish in order to save a little money. 


Murphy Varnish gives you the Most Beautiful and Most 
Durable Finish at less than the cost of a second-class finish. 


This is true of our fine varnishes for Railway and Street 
| Cars, for Carriages and Motor Cars, for Pianos and Fur- 
niture, for Houses and Boats. 


We challenge the world with this proposition, and we 
are waiting to submit facts and figures to prove it to you. 


Write us for ‘‘ Facts and Figures” stating what you 
want the varnish for. 


Please address us carefully at 127 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J, 


FRANKLIN MURPHY 


President 


Murphy Varnish Company 
The Vamish That Lasts Longest 


NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 



































UALITY in clothes is a debat- 
able point. Not all men are 
of the same mind. But, so 

long as we succeed in giving the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
and pleasing the larger majority of 
American men, we shall continue to 

err oe feel that Michaels-Stern Clothes are 
hl chew te . right in fabric, fashion and price. 


Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE DRAPER & MAYNARD CO 
Dept. P, Plymouth, N. H. 








From Factory 
To Home At 
Factory Prices 


OUR HOME 
BUILT ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 
FURNITURE, 
made in sections, in 
Grand Rapids, 
makes it poss ble for 
you to indulge your 
tastes in its many 
rich, luxurious and 
artistic designs, for 
half the usual ex- 
pe nditure. 


—- S So perfect anyone 
\ LAS sad arte 4 eg 


YY be : \ can set up and finish. 

i ' Send forcatalog No.2 3 

ee eee. Grand Rapids 
7 Furniture Mfg. Co. 


23 Fulton Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


hier Wings 


} 















. —_ 


Price 25¢ . 
and 35 =. ” 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

| With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 

Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
We 7s Three Ounces 

Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggist tioners, Dry-s St 
ings » Hardware dealers, 17 Stores, etc. 
Orde xf ect, em ice to Dept. P, | 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J 
AGENTS WANTED wa } 


ete ee 
WHY NOT BE: AN ARTIST? | 


Our graduates are filling High-Salaried Positions. } 
( i Artists EARN $25 to $100 PER WEEK 
easy, fascinating wor Practical, Individual 












Home Instruction perior x In- | 
j str ! t Financial returns 
guaranteed ARTIST'S r 
iets, PREE “Ooreir 


W f ti Handsome Art Book 


SCHOOL of APPLIED ART 







A 46 Fine Arts Building }y 
L. Battle Creek, Mich. Sahat beckoned 





CIVIL SERVICE, ©: 


uates, } - ‘ : Wrive tor . 
BALFOUR, JOHNSTONE SCHOOL, 1017 Schiller Bidg., Chicago, lll. 








the bulletins really interesting. Even this 
did not in all cases arouse the desired 
interest, and so farmers’ institutes were 
inaugurated. 

At the college station a large area is 
devoted to wheat experiments. Hundreds 
of plots of ground are sown to wheat, more 
or less different in one respect or another, 
the teachers being careful to select for this 
purpose the most perfect grains of each 
sort. Tests showed that some heads pro- 
duced 349 per cent more than others in the 
same plot, and 46 per cent more than the 
average. Seed from the high-producing 
heads have been sown, and such work and 

election continued until there has been 

olated seed that produces in the greatest 
prolificacy’ the largest, best-formed and 
hardest grains, such as make the best flour 
The college is now producing and distribu- 
ting considerable quantities of such seed 
In the institutes the farmers are shown 
how they can select the best grain, what 
grains to reject, the importance of remov- 
ing all inferior kernels, and how experience 
has proved that such selection of seed 
increased the yields from the same acreage 
from ten to forty per cent 

M. G. Hamm, of Jackson County, grew 
wheat in 1909 that yielded sixty-five bush- 
els an acre, or five times the acre average 
of the state. This shows what can be done 
by right farming. The ground had been 
tilled continuously for forty-seven years 
Seven yearsago the field was sown toclover 
In the succeeding fall it was manured and 
disked. In the following spring and each 
spring thereafter the field was planted to 
corn. Each fall manure was spread over it 
and worked into the ground with a disk 
harrow. In the spring of 1908 oats was 
sown, but heavy rains ruined the oats be- 
fore harvest and the field was plowed up 
while the oats was green The plowing 
was done early, to a depth of six inches, 
which was rather deep for Kansas. Later 
the field was disked once and after each 
succeeding rain was harrowed and dragged 
until October, when Mr. Hamm sowed 
carefully selected seed from the Agricultural 
College. Sheep, horses and cattle grazed 
on the field throughout the winter and in 
the spring more manure was spread. 


Gold Mines in Stable Yards 


There is no farm fertilizer that excels 
barnyard manure. Many farmers have 
kept only enough livestock to do the farm 
work, and have sold the farm’s products in 
the form of grain. iencnneniiie others, 
however, have hundreds of tons of rich 
manure that, accumulating in corrals, barn- 
yards and pens, make of them malodorous 
quagmires. The owners, from shiftlessness 
or alleged lack of time, do not apply this 
manure to their fields, which suffer accord- 
ingly, but exacta full penalty. Those who 
are making the greatest success of farming 
keep sufficient animals to eat all their 
surplus grains, and conscientiously apply 
their manure to the land 

Plowing the land as soon as the crop is 
harvested, so that the summer rains soak 
deeply into the soil and are stored for 
future use, and disking and harrowing 
the ground thoroughly before seeding, are 
features of the most profitable system, and 
the farmer who scatters manure over his 
growing wheat in winter finds himself 
richly repaid by the increased yields. On 
account of the light and loose character of 
the soil in the western half of the state 
hundreds of thousands of acres of new land 
are seeded to wheat without plowing oftener 
than every two or three years, the only 
preparation being a scarifying of the stubble 
ground with disk harrows. This may raise 
the thirteen bushels for a time, but will not 
do sc always. 

The Agricultural College has made many 
experiments with different methods of 

iivation. In Kansas the wheat yield is 
13.9 bushels an acre, while in England it is 
32.2 bushels and in Germany 26.1 bushels 
anacre. The soil of those countries is nat- 
urally no richer, if as rich, than that of Kan- 
sas, and the difference in the wheat yield 
can be attributed to the seed selection and 
the difference in methods of farming. In 
Kansas there is large territory, and Kansas 
farms much and poorly; while in England 
and Germany the area is much more limited 
and the farmer farms well. When the 
Kansas farmer farms well continuously his 
yield of wheat will be doubled and possibly 
trebled in a few years--we will get an 
increase from an average of 78 million 
bushels for ten years to an average of 175 
million bushels for every year. This would 
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Send for Ralston Book 
AUTHORITY STYLES 
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Sold in over 3,000 towns—Ask your dealer 
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The Motorist’s Lighting Problems 
Are Solved in Solar Lamps 





For every motor vehicle need there is a 
Solar —and it’s the quality lamp for the pur- 
pose. Solar quality persists throughout the 
line. It is as stro 1g in the smallest side and 





tail lamp as in the largest headlight. 


Why take ordinary lamps when the manufacturer will 
furnish Solars if you insist? The manufacturer knows their 
value as well as you do, but they cost him a little more. 
They’re built for you 
unique Solar Lamps for special needs of the Motorist. 


not for him. Then there are special 


There’s the Solar combination oil and electric side and tail lamp 


—the only satisfactory solution of that end of the lighting problem. 
There’s the Solarclipse, the two-ray light pr jector, giving you 
in one lamp a searchlight beam and a 
nearby illumination. 
Chere’s the Solar Raydeflector, rapidly 
driving single-focus headlights out of use. 
There’s — 
But send for our full des« 


log. It’s free, and it’s ene of the most in 


riptive cata 


teresting booklets the motorist can read. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 
New York City Kenosha, Wis. 
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| be one mighty stride toward solving the | 
bread problem, and its like is possible 
in most of the agricultural territory of 
America. 

There are thousands of acres of Kansas 


gre REP land that have grown wheat continuously 




























































for ten to twenty years. The Agricultural 
College has the proofs, from its own experi- 


ience in HOSIERY ONLY ha ments, covering various periods, that this 

quali | Pee k & Pe as the leading Hosiery is . ¢ » j 2 i . 

re lag Hom Mae vers. ommend is hurtful; that continuous growing of one 

buy hosiery of like quality at their prices. crop reduces the strength of the soil and also 

© The — the vitality and quality of the grain itself. 
‘ 





, UNUSUAL VALUES a1 talit : ; . 
f the e ny and satisfaction Rotation is one of the favorite teachings of 








a the college. It points out that in a region 
Peck & Peck Spr ammer where wheat is the important crop farmers 
VACATION SOX FOR MEN may profitably leave a field unused for a | \ 
ange marke’ trom 0 salstore ct 1 ; cotton; | | year; that the application of manure will | J / ih ~ Me b 66 d ly 7 S; le 99 * 
feed gre gronatrcypinensheghe kive » tack; ta largely increase the crop; that rotation will | lat ¢ CaN DY AVANCE ly es 
part a oes ~ re " build up the soil to the advantage of all F 
t ar 50c pr pr. by mail postpaid, $1.00 ‘ A bs . “oe 7 wry - °c . . . ° ° 
q Peck & Peck Special crops; and that fields planted alternately This brief statement of fact will illustrate just how far Kaufman 
’ in corn, Wheat and the legumes produced | . a ° % ¥ ¥ : . ” 
LADIES’ VACATION STOCKINGS : . g “ Pre-Shrunk’”’G; ‘nts are in advance » “tre » fi 
ne ms, spy tom 4 oy yarn | | MUCh higher yields of all than when sown Pre Shrunk Garments are in ad\ ance of the “tre nd of the fashions. 
with 6 ply toes and hee sly daralte for such sheer | | to One or to another continuously, The | Last fall greys began to take. [or 1910 greys will predominate. ! 
q Peck & P ck op naeneineanige college has worked out these experiments ’ ho 3 w . | 
=v sscdscherncnctes and publishes frequent bulletins giving the Now look back a year. Last spring we offered greys in pro- 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOX | | Fog Supplementing these the farmers’ 
results. Supplementing these the farmers’ | fusion, and preached the coming of the grey year. 








a Looe Oe ene institutes have been introduced as the best | 
SAMs the Datla: navies in’ Oiidies's Sent excitons method of imparting this useful informa- | And it is here. | 
wearing qualities, 35¢ pr 4 pr. by mail por setpald, $1.00 tic n | i 
n. wes : — ’ .” 
_EXPERT HOSIERY SHOPPERS At the institutes members of the college Ihe thousands who believed and bought Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk 
care in selecting yo sil order purchases of -_ ay eape len ant sthedt a > . : : fc : ° : 
Hosiery as you would yive if here in pers faculty, the experiment-station staffandthe | Garments shen are today in the height of fashion with suits bought a H 
idee eid bagi uaa advanced students who have assisted in the ; TDA. 
ORDER BY MAIL experiments talk to the farmers, telling ar ago. And which are as supremely stylish, good fitting and \ | 
that you may know by experience the many unequaled what they have done. Sample products are shapel s W boug because ar | 
a es of being one of th ustomers shown for the practical de »monstration of the amy - y “ hen ught, ccause they =e 


Catalogue No, 1 mailed free on request. value of proper tillage, of seed breeding and 
fertilization, and the results of the best 
methods of cultivation are discussed from 


every angle. The farmers ask questions 


Kaufman * Pre-Snrumkk’ Garments | 





Dodd and tell of their own work, so that all who ; : 
Se attend are enabled to know what their | i which every graceful line and curve of beauty So in Kaufman Garments you can be 
THREE FIFTH AVE" HOSIERY SHOPS college has done and what farmers who have is rendered fixed, permanent and there to stay certain not only of style in fabric and style 
230 Fifth Ave. 48! Fifth Ave. 588 Fifth Ave tried its ways of doing have accomplished by the exclusive Kaufman ‘* Pre-Shrunk’’ Proc- in form, at least a season in advance of the 
] g hi ‘ . 


At27th St. At 4lsi St At 47th Bt. 
NEW YORK 


The college and experime nt station do not | ‘ which removes all the shrink tendency times, but can also have the assurance that , 


by any means confine their work to wheat from choice woolen cloth 4efore making. This every iota of the style, refinement and elegance 
but take up corn, oats, alfalfa, other forage | ™°* that there is no shrink left in the goods — in design and fit which you observe as you stand 

















crops, the breeding and feeding of live- to cause humiliation and annoyance afterwards. before the clothier’s mirror is there to stay i 
stock, dairying, fruit-growing, poultry, All clothes wearers know that ordinary Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’? Garments are 

husbandry and entomology; and institutes | clothes a come so warped, twis iste puckered hown by the best dealers everywhere. Ask 

are held coveringall of theseinterests. They | and pulled, after the first ywer, that the for Spring and Summer Style Book and become 

also send to the growing wheatfields ex- | greatest care is re juired to ste them back posted on what recognized style dictators have 

perts who examine the fields, determine the | into presentable form. decreed for 1910. 


purity and quality of the wheat for seed, 
instruct the farmers in its care as a seed ° 

crop, and cooperate with the elevator and Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 
mill men in giving this seed the widest 
distribution throughout the wheat belt 


MITE EF MITE | 
Robbing the Soil by Fire =, U N | E D A ; 


EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 








Almost millions of tons of straw are burned 
in Kansas every year. Beginning about S 3 eS H 
August and continuing for weeks the sky A A 
is clouded with smoke from’ burning ' 
stacks. This is a soil robbery—a part of a 
blundering system that takes everything 
from the soil and gives nothing back. The 
soil has been able to endure this constant ‘s | 
drain for twenty or thirty years, but such In THE SATURDAY EVENING POST of Jan- q o 
merciless depletion must in the end bring uary Ist we advertised for a Slogan. We told 
disaster. If the farmers realized the worth the public that we were the co-operative Sales 
of such material turned back into the soil Force of five of the most successful automobile 
SIMONDS MFG. c0., Fitchbarg, Mass pene ae — ae hed conn accessory manufacturers. We also explained 
s y F F ae cet hae Lage the purpose of our organization. I: To re- Connecticut Ignition 








Write for Book for ( ems bree 

















of manure or other fertilizer to be applied a i 
to the land each year. Rotation of crops duce cost of our products to the consumer. Specialties , 
is also required in Scotland, for instance, MoToRoL 2:—To protect the honest dealer by seeing that , 
one can grow but three “green” crops, he gets a profit that enables him to give the } 
wheat, oats or barley, and two ‘‘white”’ ~ consumer the best service. 3:— To protect , } 
| crops, like turnips, in five years. Some \ ourselves and the public against the shoddy » 

crops take certain elements out of the soil substituter and infringer. ia 
and leave others. Study shows what crops ¢ 
are best to restore the elements of the soil We t ! its of each Slogan Jones Yobel { 
required by given crops, and what crops ;| Ww C Ma ide < 

. : 7 . Ve « e Ss ny gooc 
should follow one another. Farmers of the ; ton <4 eat. tt td 
Middle West, as a class, practice no regular Soot-Proof hat ell, of Mi } 
system, but one js gradually coming into Spark Plug te i “ ; i 

, stand i quip- tant ) 

use, thanks to ths agricultural college, the ° ment d oh at th 1e ‘ gra , 
experiment station, the farmers’ institutes United Manufact ir e of ‘ 
and the millers. They are just beginning ere rege cenaen. le ‘ 

° : ys received AL o ‘ 
to realize that they are neglecting their Chae When” : h } ale +} 





opportunities and that they must progress 
if they are to do their share in providing 
about chifforobe | bread for the hungry workers living where 














t rit—today opportunities for growing breadstuffs are 
vio t v - 
j PED (ONT RED CEDAR CHEST €0., Dest. A. Statesville, N.C limited or do not exist, Five years ago 


eta when the farmers’ institutes were inaugu- 


est created i ont Y from ust = Stan 
proposition ® ard Equipment Weed Anti-Skid 
= = : | Chains 


Jones 
Specdometer 


























rated, the total attendance for the year 
A- U Tt. O- I- S -Ti! was scarcely worth mentioning. The past 
winter the attendance has been in excess of 
Protect your Life!! thirty thousand. The farmer who attends 
Wonderful, new, heac t er; 4 times the one of these goes home and begins practicing 
aly : ch eaekanits, ton bs ony the methods he has heard discussed, which 
: A .Ask your dealer for it, _ Simple, means larger yields and better —y. 
: : ‘ os Neither is the work confined to the farmer , to the trou t wat heir efforts ar 
| WESSTER SPECIALTY CO., Waterbury Coun. | who attends the institute. He tells his Non-Fluid uy Sppeecien Sasnslggess: Rly nhs ur inabi Mezger Automatic 
ae Oil to perso thank eve me who entered t ntest. Windshield 














neighbors; they watch his work and follow 
Why | Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? his lead. Also, they will attend the ineti- 
THE CLENDENING 190 W 108 &t.. NY. Select, Home-like, | tutes in years to come and learn of the new 


Ecanomical 


F k with map ofcity. | developments and their results. 











United Manufacturers, 76th St. and B’way.’N. 
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Collapsible 
and Portable 


New Idea 


Couch Hammock 


The Perfect Couch Hammock 

















Embodies every advar of the 
Couch Hammock, w n of the port 
feature of being easi 1. Taken apart and 
yut together in a mi the ai f1 
Poits or rews, So si! a< i 
can handle it 

When folded, hammock n be packed in an ordi- 
mary trunk. Size of hammock when in u 61 
long by feet wide. When rolled up it measures 
36 inches by 14 inches, 

The sup; ing sta i ry strong—m ine 
quality steel. It also fo omp act 

The New Idea Couch Hammock 
is guaranteed to give the maximum degree of com 
fort with he greatest ease in transporting or sett 
up, ar e except tr abl I 
the ideal hammax purty 

fhe hammock illntyt 
duck. Can be Gre Red « 
Fancy Str I 

The New / able ( h 
Hammock wa is ul 1 t 
achievement in och r 
money will be « ti t rep 
resented. It ca ) r , or if 
he cannot supply you, write to us direct, 


Sia request, we will gladly send you, free, our 
illustrated booklet and price list. 


The New Idea Collapsible and 





Portable Couch Hammock 
is also supplied with a specially designed awning as 
shown in illustration, Tt awning can be ’ 
ted that it will keep the hammock in the shade all 
day long. 


D.W. SHOYER & CO., Dept. 16, 394 Broadway, New York 
Makers of the “Acme’’ High Art Hammocks 








The Boston Garter 
grasps the leg and your 
half hose in a way that 
feels good and safe. 





See that Boston GarTER >> 
is stamped on theclasp,. “& 





WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


George Frost Co., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


WANTED — Chauffeurs-Auto Salesmen 
All Over U.S. at Good Salaries. 










Young men of good character may become expert 
you princig 1 and giv 

i Dp work i ar 

rer ‘ y pos 

ft fer we secure 





* oa : 
ix see. Weite Sor de ptive plan A. 
“Automobile College of Washington, 
Robert Myers. _ Washington, .C, 

Salary $150. Mo, Largest s lofA eng ring in U.S. 


“SILK Garres Hose, 


Would you wear real silk stockings thi 
| of finest silk, but toes and tops of in 
ply cotton for wear. 

Women’s, 2 pairs $3, in black, tan, whi 

Mailed postpaid. State size, color, ar mailing address 
heed pips ray at blue. | 








on? 
tible lu ot 











Garter Guard Silk Hose Co., 106 w 78th Street, New York 











| all loaded, 


HONOR AMONG 
THIEVES 


(Continued from Page 7 


the hidebound exponent of the old school 
of prison officials as taking too big a chance 
Hoyle maintains that as yet no convict has 
tried to take advantage of any of them. He 
says that he intends to go further yet. 

Of course, while he has been doing these 
things he has taken good care to rule. He 
has been warden; he has run the place, and 
autocratically, too, True, he has run it as 
though it were a big factory or a barracks, 


giving these men their chance to grow 
better instead of worse—the chance men 
demand instinctively, the chance which 


the law itself says a reformatory shall give 


But always he has ruled To the request 
born of desire for betterment he has given 
ear, he has, on the other hand, been deaf 
to the petition concerning his business. 


One such—it was presented soon after he 
took pee suggests da ¢ hange whic h 
Hoyle himself had in mind, a change which 
would affect the men on his official force. 
He turned it down And that change has 


not yet come. 
The Fire in the Warehouse 
There is esprit d 


These are 
two oe after H V le took charge. 


corps among these men. 
the only words. There wasa fire 


A row 





of warehouse buildings full of jute burst 
into if umes one morning. The y were out- 
side pris son, walls, on a wharf beneath 
the bhatt on which rose wenitentiary sta! ds 
From the bes ginning oe e buildin gs were 
doomed; at the start the prison itself was 
threatened. Picture the situation as it 


loomed before the eighteen hur dred con- 
victs and the sixty guards. The prisoners 
saw the walls that shut them from the 
world menaced by a lawless element; the 
guards beheld a terrible emergency. To 
make things worse, the warden was away. 

At this juncture, officials say, the con- 
victs were the coolest men about the place. 
Three hundred of them, including some of 
the hardest characters in the institution, 
were outside the walls at —_ on a new 
cell house. At once they asked permission 
to fight the flames. At the time the 
prison fire de partment, through its stripes- 
clad chief, same favor. Both 
requests were grante d. 

In all, six hundred prisoners went out 
through the gates that day. There were 
as many as four hundred at one time work- 
ing side by side with thirty guards to check 
the fire. Side by side with the guards is 
no figure of speech; espionage was gone, 
order was gone, in that vast confusion of 
battling among falling beams and smoke. 

And there was no need of espionage. At 
the outset five of those convicts rushed to 
a watch tower that had just started to 
burn. It commanded the whole scene; it 
looked down upon the prison itself. It 
contained a gatling gun and two shotguns, 
The tive convicts reached it; 
they stood beside the 


same 


asked the 


they entered it; 


loaded gatling, with the shotguns at their 


| hands. 


One of them took the two smaller 
weapons and ran back into the crowd. He 
hunted for some time until he found a 
guard, to whom he delivered them. The 
other four fell upon the gatling, unshipped 
it, and lowered it all the way to safety 


| with ropes. 


In this same way for hours the hundreds 
in that striped crowd endangered their 
lives and toiled madly to save the very 
things that held them prisoners. Striped 
feluns stood at hose nozzles until smoke 
fumes overcame them and they dropped 
As these were borne away to “the prison 
hospital, other striped felons leaped to take 
the places that they had left. Old-timers 
in crime and notorious jail-breakers of 


| other years raced to and fro upon that 


wharf, hidden from guards, unmenaced 
now by rifles; and if they took thought of 
the chance to slip away in all this noise 
and heat and smoke, they put by the idea 
One convict fell from a flame-eaten girder 
to his death. Half a dozen others wers 
seriously burned. None made a movement 
toward escape 

When newspaper men asked the pris- 
oners afterward why they had done it the 


answer came from all quarters: ‘For 
Warden Hoyle—that’s why”; and, as 
some put it: “*D’ye think we'd throw 


Warden Hoyle down? 
There was a good deal of pride over that 
fire incident. It endures yet among the 
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Mr. W. L. Saunders is Safe ty Rasen njzod free trial, f 4 or write now 
P t of the Ing ll- he ld } , Ww ( 
IX ;< —_— x a r if « 
‘ $ ‘I it a ,3 
H s a S 
I t wing « ; 
ee | l j elf “ 
aw s' ) I Ww 
withan A S " 
S anes a E “The Slaughter of the 
$82 Bits heen a Innocents” 
‘ ott ce Hundreds of thousa 
I I , "re" 
aving as € mat- ; — 
of one, two, three. It . ; ; . 
“‘g oe W I ving 
» and this inc 
shay : I ’ 
| a clea wi 
It must have been good _ : 
shaving or Mr. Saunders ‘ I , = “" ? 
ould not have stuck tothe Page eens es se 
jena deca fit in his cash register. Lively, Free 
one blade for two years, " . e3 | 
vi Men wh« t act act quick, AvutoSrror Sarrry 
Try It Free No delay 0 « tination, No **to- Razor Co., 341 Fift! 
| (Dealers Read This, Too) = yorrow’’ for t . Don't wait to cail Ave., NewYork; 223 
No dealer can | y- on yourdealer, "Phone or w him to B » Mont 3 61 | 
thing by selling AutoStrop nd an AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial, New Oxt wd St., London 
| — - “~ 
| FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 
| 
| ~ Pw," 
| 
| 
Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
] without Detaching Blade 
i 

















Why not get stockings of service as well as 
beauty —and pay less ‘than others cost you? 


Ipswich Hosiery is made for both long wear and fine appearance. It has the quality that 








only be attained through 
the skill of nearly half a 
century of good stocking 






making, and the resolute 
sticking to high standards. 







We get first-choice cotton 
of the I long, 
trong staple for continued 
wear. We spin it in our own 
Mills, and knit it under the 
watchful eyes of experienced 
operators, on machines of 
latest type; and we dye 
the stockings by a_ pro- 
that cost us a lot of 
money, and produces in- 
tense rich fast color. This 
gives the beauty to Ipswich 
Hosiery. 






igh est grade 













cess 









We operate largely and 
economically, making 
millions of pairs of 
tockings every year 
You get the ad 

Vantage, and pay 
about half the cost 
of equal quality 
1 other stock- 
ings. 




















Ask your deale r 
for Ipswich 
Hosiery. 
Look for tie 
trademark on 
every pair. If 


your dealer 

























hasn’t Ipswich 
Hosiery write 
and we'll see that you get 






t. Don’t fail to write us 
for the handsomest hosiery 
booklet ever issued — free, 


your dealer & name 























+ $500. 00 In Gold 


and Prizes } 


Absolutely Free to School Girls and | 
Boys in the } 


Great National 


Drawing Contest | 
Sample Crayons FREE i] 


i IRLS AND BOYS, here is your 
| chance to win cash in old or one 
of hundreds of sileiiile prize 


given in reward for the best drawings 















on ide with the wonderful new ‘‘Cray-O 
}} Graph"’ schoolcrayon. 500 prizes will 
be given away absolutely free They 
ire worth trying for. No matter what [| 
- } + a gy 
ey { rh | 
ite { ng i 
pu } i ! 
Ever ri and ) ‘ ci ‘ ‘ ou i 
Also $250.00 For Schools | 
} 
| 
(rT T ‘ x ’ 1 ’ 
Teach ecure t ful Art Decoratiot | 
for their School Rooms Free 


No Entrance Fee — Free For All 
Under 20 Years of Age 


Contest Closes May 31,1910 | 





; ) 
This Announcement Will Not Appear Again i | 
| > - i 
{1 i hree ! 
" i Re 
x ( ) ‘ | 
r hand 
‘ et the t 
“ ( ter " 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 
1200 Hayes Ave Sandusky, O 



















“Always rapes evenly in freat and back ‘ 


ve 
4 oo Can be worn the year round 
face mn se sty wer than y 
F t : FineIilustrated Boon Fine-Form 
ree Maternity Skirt’ every won 


writing Telisa shout these shirt, shels ada 
tages, styles terial, and cost t f phy 

rs an vers Ten Days’ Free Trial 
ee book if your dea not yet been 
ed with Fine. For Maters.it 





r 
e 
e t, Wear ‘it ten 

days ‘andi ityou don t find it exactly as represented, 
rf refund one 
cent ba Other kirte i i ‘ 





er W 





kirts willy ve 
same qearentes l ate & tre 





Beyer & WilliamsCo. Dept 28, Baffalo.N ¥ 








MEALTH MAKES 
MERRY GO ROUND HeaLtiy 


CHILDREN 


“peal Merry -Go Round ‘ le for y as 
| tr 


HEALTH MERRY- 60 ROUND CO., Dept nN QUINCY, ILL. 


Not . “toy 


THE SATURDAY 





convicts. The thing stands for itself. 
Loyalty? Esprit de corps? It ought to 
answer the question. 

In these days when men are talking of 
the prison problem, discussing new laws 
and other means of changing penitentia- 
ries from thug factories to something like 
real reformatories, that honorable showing 
made by six hundred odd convicts is in- 
teresting to observe. 

Interesting also are the things behind it: 
baseball, music, drama, correspondence 
schools, fair trials, a feeling of common 
interest for order. And the other thing 
yet behind these—the simple theory that 
human nature is the same in stripes as out 
of them. 

After all, it is not so much statutes as 
wardens that can do such things. Laws 
may come and go; but wardens must rule 


absolutely. Theirs is the power. This one 
John E. Hoyle, of San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia—belongs to a type that we often see 


as railroad superintendents, for instance. 
Industry and business usually get such 
men. Only occasionally such a man comes, 
as he came, to theservice of a state and 
shows how simple some of our problems 
really are. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
OLIGARCHY 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


politics now and then and to enlist others 
to play politics for him. For, strange as it 
may seem, Lodge—even Lodge—can get 
off his perch when he has to go before the 
people, and he alighted hurriedly on the 
morning after Mr. Foss was elected to 
Congress. From this time out he will be 
the busiest man in Massachusetts, not only 
because they have put a dent in his inher- 
ent right to represent the state in the 
Senate, but also because there are various 
persons moving about, here and there in 
Massachusetts, who have other dents to 
make and will make them. 

There seems to be something wrong with 
a political system that will endanger the 
tenure of office of a man like Lodge, 
especially on grounds so foreign to his 
personal tastes and convictions as, for 
instance, the price of sirloin steak. It 
makes no difference to him personally 
what sirloin steak costs, but it does make 
1 heap of difference to a large number of 
persons whom he expects to march grate- 
fully up to the polls for him next Novem- 
ber. aes I admit, but true. And 
the size of the beanpots has been reduced 
one-quarter in the past two years. Wouldn’t 
it jar you to think that the mere reduction 
in the size of beanpots could have an effect 
on the political fortunes of so distinguished 
and so cultured a man? 

It certainly would, but it won’t jar you 
half as much as it will jar the Honorable 


| Henry Cabot Lodge before he gets back to 


| the § Senate 


| iar, took off her passengers 


Sditor’ s Note — This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Samuel G. Blythe on the New 
England Oligarchy. The third will be published 
in an early number. 


Not a Regular Pirate 


COAST linere ggg een Maine, 

a time ago, afire. They ran her into a 
rs and backed her 
out into the harbor. She was ablaze both 
fore and aft, and word soon went around 


| the waterfront that she was richly laden 


| with a general cargo. 


They beached the 
liner and soon there was a swarm of motor 
boats and rowboats around her and a good 
deal of looting was done. 

Coming over from Cushing’s Island a 
few days ago the boatman who owned the 
motor boat in which the trip was made 
talked about this event 

‘A regular scandal, I call it. No less 
than piracy. I told them fellers they would 
git inter trouble and they did. A hull lot 
of them has been arrested. Nothin’ but 
piracy. Why, they told me to go out and 
I did go out, but I wouldn’t have done 
what they did no more than nuthin’. I 
told them they was regular pirates. No, 
sir, I ain’t no pirate 

**But,”’ was asked, “didn’t you get any- 
thing ?”’ 

** Certainly not that is, nuthin’ to speak 
of,” was the reply. ‘‘I only took a few 
bolts of silk and got enough tobacco to last 


me two years 
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When— 


appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing—when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustain- 
ing—in short, when 
you’ re hunery 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















A Necessity with Knee Drawers 


They there. 
One 
Dollar from dealers or sample direct from 
A. Stein & Co., 506 


Chicago. 


fit so well you they’re 


forget 


Twenty-five Cents, Fifty Cents and 


Center Avenue, 
Be sure the box says 

“Paris Garters—no metal can 

touch you. ¢ 


Wp IAA 














to $10,000. ‘This book will save you money if you intend to | 
save you THREE-FOURTHS of the usual architect’s 
fees—save you money in the actual builc ling, because the plans are unusu- 


ally complete, and are bac kec i by 20 years’ actual experience. 






My book is beautifu strated an id bound with heavy cover. It will 
eanadditiontoa brary “Sent po aid.on receipt « ). Cost will be 
nded 1 are not satisfied w ook, or if you | ase a plan 

Send tor FREE sample pages showing 





JOHN HENRY NEWSON 1237 Williamson Blde., ‘Cleveland, Ohio 








Save Money in Building 


I have just published anew book, HOMES OF CHARACTER, 


containing 50 of my best plans of home s, ranging in cost from $1,000 


suild 
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‘“ TO DEALERS: 
Present this coupon at any x 
soda fountain and 


Get a 10¢ bottle 
absolutely FREE! * 


We'll pay your dealer for it! 


We want you to know the great difference in ginger ales. 
So we have arranged with a great many dealers to buy the first bottle of 
“Sheboygan”’ for you. Your dealer probably has it. 
Every reader of The Saturday Evening Post is entitled to a bottle 
you to have one. 
Once you taste sparkling ‘“‘Sheboygan’”’ 
half so good. You will agree that ‘‘Sheboygan”’ 
at half their price. 
And the next time you order this beneficial drink you won't say 
“ ginger ale’’—but 


-and we want 


you will agree that no other brands are 


is even better than the “imported”’ 


merely 





SP eran 


Sheboygan’"’ 


bottles of ** on ice so you can 


Sheboygan Ginger Ale is made from 


the best Jamaica ginger root. pass some around to your friends. 


The fruit flavors are made from the 





<= 


wor, 


Yp 


SH ae a op" 
“Wen he WATER’ 


fruits themselves. 

And we use only the best table sugar 
for sweetening. 

The water used for Sheboygan Ginger 
Ale is the wonderful Sheboygan water 
famous the world over as a health water. 

By a skillful blend of all these we pro 
duce a most delicious gingery aroma. 

The lack of that sweetish after-taste in 
‘*Sheboygan’”’ is due to the 
adulterants. 


A Beneficial Drink 

Sheboygan Ginger Ale is the one safe 
summer drink. It is thirst-quenching and 
healthful. 

You can drink it ice cold yet not injure 
the stomach. There is enough warmth 
in the ginger to counteract the effect of 
the cold. 


Everyone likes ginger ale. Have a few 


absence of 


Try Sheboygan Ginger Ale 


at Our Expense 
Make the 


ringer ale you ever drank 
Bing , 


comparison with any other 


Try them together Drink one, then 


the other. Decide for yourself which is 
best. 
She boyg in”’ 


without that sweet 


Note the superior flavor of ** 
that gingery smack, 
after-taste 

Clip the coupon now—and get you 
bottle. Make the test 
earliest convenience 

See what you hav 
been missing in 
ginger ale. 

The soda foun 
tain at the corne! 
has a bottle of 
Sheboygan Ginge 
Ale for you. 
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Add 
to the 


Pleasure of the Game | 
that | 


The certain knowledge 
your appearance 1s trim and 
snappy in spite of heat, dust or 


bad weather. This season wear | 


Challenge Collars and you'll be 
delighted with their smartness, 
convenience and economy. 
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WATERPROOF 
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waterproot 
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Thermometer 


that will grace any home. A handsome 


rs, ofa louis Fifteenth beauty, closely 
nied ature; and a 4-inch Taylor 
‘ t out, pebble finished 
k hanger. Size 444 x 8'4 inches 


e year. Hely 
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THE ART OF MAN- 
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AGING WOMEN 
Pe SLE 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


that has had no complaint charged against 
it in several months is vigilant to please 
subscribers and to keep the good record 


| untarnished. 


Here, too, cliques are formed among the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


operators when supervision is lax, and must | 


be broken for the good of the service. 

In a certain city the general manager of 
the telephone company found that, while 
the girls who worked on his day shifts 
were not given to such intrigue, the night 
force was fairly honeycombed with cliques. 
Investigation showed that the night ieee 
simply hadn’t enough work to keep it busy, 
and so got into mischief. When a lot of 
compilation detail on the service records 
was turned over to the night force cliques 
and plots came to an end. 

In another case cliques had been formed 
in a day force to such extent that some 
action had to be taken. Before stepping 
in over the authority of the woman chief 
operator and manager, however, the gen- 
eral manager transferred first one and then 
the other to distant exchanges, to deter- 
mine whether the fault lay with them. He 
decided that it didn’t, for the cliques were 
just as active under new management. So 


the chief operator and exchange manager | 


were sent back, and the operating force 
split into half a dozen squads and scattered 
among other exchanges. That cured the 
disorder. 

In still another case an exchange man- 

ager found one little clique of eight girls 
creating discord. They had formed an 
organization known as the “A” Board 
Social Club, and, after holding a number 
of meetings, proposed giving a dance in a 
hall that was not very respectable. Every 
operator in the exchange was on edge, some 
anxious to join the club, others scandalized 
by its project. This manager makes a 
yoint of calling together everybody affected 
y a new rule or order, and announcing it 
to all simultaneously, so that everybody 
understands it alike. In dealing with the 
social club he took just the opposite course, 
talking with each of the eight girls privately. 
Had he remonstrated with them as a body 
they would undoubtedly have resisted like 
the proverbial bundle of sticks. When, 
however, he told each girl that he was sorry 
to see so good an operator as herself identi- 
fied with such an enterprise the sticks were 
broken singly and the club disbanded. 
Only two girls gave any trouble. They 
were sisters. He transferred them to 
another exchange. 

Operators’ wages are governed by quality 
of work and length of service. It is quite a 
common thing for a bright girl to advance 
in the wage scale to the maximum amount 


| paid for the kind of work she is doing, and 


then, when she has reached the top, she is 
likely to grow somewhat lax ir the belief 
that effort will not take her any higher. 


| When an operator gets into this frame of 


mind it is bad for her and bad for the 
service. Telephone managers cure it by a 
very simple process—the operator's wages 
are cut a couple of dollars to show her that 


| it is possible to go backward as well as 


forward, and she is not long in climbing 
back to her old level and working with 


| fresh zeal toward a supervisor's job. 
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Things is bad with me. 


Hard Luck in Kansas 


HEY hold the Kansas farmer to be a 
natural pessimist, no matter how fa- 
vorable things are. 

C. E. Denton, Secretary of State for that 
state, tells of a group of farmers he heard 
talking at the store in his town not long 
ago 

“By Jing,” “T am in a fix. 
My corn is grow- 
ing so fast and is so heavy I'm afraid I 
can’t get in to cultivate it the second 
time.” 

““Yes,”’ said another, ‘‘and my wheat is 
so heavy that I am sure it will fall and 
bind, and I will have a job harvesting it 
It is scandalous how heavy it is—a fearful 
crop.” 

**Same with my oats,’’ chimed in another. 
“T'll get eighty bushels to the acre, but it 
is so heavy it will be tough work cuttin’ it.”’ 

“Well, boys,’’ put in the fourth, ‘it 
ain’t all what it’s cracked up to be. I tell 
you,” he continued ental, “these big 
bumper crops is terrible hard on the land.” 


said one, 
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A Genuine Panama Hat 


‘6 


This hat is made of the finest quality genuine 
Panama straw, very closely woven and 
beautifully finished. It has a neat silk 
band and leather sweat band. It is feather- 
weight, cool, dressy and adaptable to any 
shape desired. 





that retails all over this country at $15.00 
to $18.00, delivered to you, express paid for 





The question you are asking yourself is, 
** How can they afford to sell a Panama Hat 
worth from $15.00 to $18.00 for $6.00?”’ 
We import thousands of them every year from 
South America, direct through the Port of 
Galveston. We save you two profits. 


Style No. 1 










Every hat is sold with this positive guar- 
antee — 


Your Money Back if Not as Represented 


Read What Mr. Frank E. Morrison, 
Secretary of Success Magazine, Says— 
‘‘When in Houston, recently, I 
visited the show rooms of the 
Houston Hat Co.and after care- 
fully examining the hats offered 
in this advertisement, I am fully 
satisfied that the equal of these 
hats cannot be found in any re- 
tail hat store at less than from 
$15.00 to $18.00 each.” 
Send your order NOW and remember 
Your Money Back if You’re Not Satisfied. 


State size and style desired. Address, 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 


‘*Panama Hat Kings’’ 
Dept. A 


Houston, Texas 





























TRAUSS Brothers’ 
National Tailoring 
Service places at your 
very door all the 
advantages of metropolitan 
tailoring at stock-clothing 
prices. 


Our High-Class Suits 
to Order, $20 to $40 


are recognized everywhere 
as the ““standard’’ for excellence of 
materials, workmanship and style. 
Our tremendous volume of busi- 
ness makes our low prices possible. 


One of the prominent mer- 
chants in your own town or 
city (name on request) has 
on display our Spring and 
Summer line of 500 exclusive 
woolens. Let him skillfully 
measure you and we'll do the 
rest —/Ve know how. 


of course 
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THE VARMINT 


Continued from Page 25 


“Of course the first part is a cinch,”’ 
said Dennis. ‘‘A few extras, etcetera, 
etceteray. It’s putting the ribbons in the 
lingerie, that’s all.” 

“Exactly.” 

“You don’t think it’s selling goods 
under false pretenses ?”’ 

*‘Naw,” said Macnooder. ‘‘Same prin- 
ciple as the patent medicine—the only 
wheel that goes round there is a nice, fat 
temperance measure of alcohol, isn’t it 
We'll have the first public demonstration 
tomorrow afternoon. I'll distribute a few 
more pearls tonight. Ta, ta.” 

The three sat quietly, listening to the 
fall of his departing steps 

“If we'd asked him in the first place,” 
said the Tennessee Shad, gazing out the 
window, ‘we'd only given up twenty-five 
per cent—great business head, Doc; 
great mind for detail.” 


XIV 


ACNOODER, that night, formed the 

Eureka Purchasing Company, incor- 
porated himself, and secured, at jigger rates, 
every second-hand alarmclock that he could 
find—but more of that hereafter 

At five o'clock the next afternoon the 
combined Kennedy House packed itself 
into the Tennessee Shad’s room, where Doc 
Macnooder rose and addressed them: 

“Gentlemen of the Kennedy: I will 
only detain you an hour or so; I have 
only a few thousand words to say. Weare 
gathered here on an auspicious occasion, a 
moment of history the moment is his- 
torical. Your esteemed Housemate, Mr 
Dink Stover, has completed, after years of 
endeavor, an invention that is destined to 
be a household word from the northern- 
most wilds of the Davis House to the sun- 
kissed fragrance of the Green, from the 
Ethiopian banks of the fur-bearing canal 
to the Western Tins of Hot-dog Land! 
Gentlemen, I will be frank , 

“Cheese it!’’ said a voice 

‘“‘] will be frank,’’ repeated Macnooder, 
turning on them a countenance on which 
candor struggled with innocence. “I did 
not wish or encourage the present method 
of procedure. As a member of the Dickin- 
son House I combated the proposition of 
Mr. Stover and his associates to make this 
invention a Kennedy House sinecure. I 
still combat it —but I yield. If they wish 
to give away their profits they can. Gentle- 
men, in a few moments I shall have the 
pleasure of placing before you an opportu- 
nity to become shareholders in one of the 
most epoch-making inventions the world 
has ever known.” 

“What's it called?” said a voice 

“It’s called,” said Macnooder slowly, se- 
cure now of the attention of his audience 
‘*It’s called The Complete Sleep Prolonger. 
The title itself is a promise and a hope. I 
will claim nothing for this wonderful little 
invention. It not only combats the cold, 
but it encourages the heat; it prolongs not 
only the sleep, but the existence; it will 
increase the stature, make fat men thin, 
thin men fat, clear the complexion, lighten 
the eye and make the hair long and curly.” 

‘‘Let’s have it,” cried several voices 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” he went on, seeing that de- 
lay was not possible, ‘‘ our first demonstra- 
tion will be entitled The Old Way.” 

Dennis de Brian de Boru Finnegan, in 
pajamas, appeared from a closet, went to 
the window, opened it, shut the register, 
yawned, went to his bed and drew the 
covers over his head. The faint sounds of 
a mandolin were heard from the expert 
hands of the Tennessee Shad. 

*““Scene,”’ said Macenooder, fitting his 
accents to low music as is the custom of 
vaudeville-—“‘Scene represents the young 
Lawrenceville boy, exhausted by the prep- 
aration of the next day’s lessons, seeking 
to rest his too conscientious brain. The 
night passes, the wind rises. It grows cold 
Hark the rising bell. He hears it not 
What now? He rises in his bed, the room 
is bitter cold. He bounds to the window 
over the frozen ground. He springs to the 
register and back to his bed. He looks at 
his watch, Heavens! Not a moment to 
lose. The room is bitter cold, but he must 
up and dress!”’ 

Finnegan, completing the pantomime, 
returned with thunders of applause 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ cried Macnooder, “‘is this 
picture a true one?” 

And the roar came back: 

“You bet!” 


‘“‘Our next instructive little demonstra- 
tion is entitled The Scientific Way or The 
Sleep Prolonger Watches Over Them. 
Observe now the modest movements of the 
Dink, the Kennedy House Edison.” 

Dink, thus introduced, connected the 
hot-air register to the window sash, the 
window sash to the we ight specially 
covered with tin foil—and brought forth 
the table on which was the now completed 
Sleep Prolonger. Only the face of the 
clock appeared, the rest was buried under 
an arrangement of cardboard boxes and 
perfectly useless spools, that turned with 
the rope that took a thrice devious way 
to the alarm key. In front, two Kennedy 
House flags were prominently displayed 

“Is everything ready, Mr. Stover?” 
said Macnooder, while the crowd craned 
forth, amazed at the intricacy of the 
machine 

“Ready, Mr President.”’ 

**Second demonstration,” said Doc. 

Finnegan again entered, fixed the regis- 
ter, lowered the window and, going to the 
clock, set the alarm 

** He sets the alarm for half past seven,” 
said Macnooder in cadence. ‘‘One half- 
hour gained. The night passes. The 
wind rises. It grows cold. Hark the rising 
bell. He hears it not; he doesn’t have to 
The Sleep Prolonger is there.”’ 

The alarm shot off with a suddeness that 
brought responsive jumps from the audi- 
ence, the weight fell, and to the amazement 
of all the window closed and the register 
opened 

‘‘Watch him now, watch him!” cried 
Macnooder, hushing the tumult of ap- 
plause. ‘‘Observe the comfort and the 
satisfaction in his look. He has not stirred, 
not a limb of his body has been exposed; 
and yet the room grows warm. His eye 
is on the clock; he will rise in time, and 
he will rise in comfort! 

‘“‘Gentlemen, this great opportunity is 
now before you. This marvel of human 
ingenuity, this baffling example of mechan- 
ical intricacy is now within your reach 
It can do anything. It is yours. It is 
yours at prices that would make a miner 
turn from picking up gold nuggets. It is 
yours for one dollar and twenty-five cents 

twenty-five cents is our profit, gentle- 
men, and you get one profit-sharing bonus 
And, furthermore, each of the first fifteen 
purchasers who will pay the sum of one- 
tifty will receive not one but three eight- 
per-cent accumulative preferred bonuses.”’ 

‘Bonus for what ?’’ said an excited voice 

“Twenty-five per cent of the net profits,” 
cried Macnooder, thumping the table, 
‘will be set aside for pro-rata distribution. 
The device itself remains for three days a 
secret, until the completion of the patents. 
Orders from the model set up and installed 
in twenty-four hours now acceptable, cash 
down. No crowding there, first fifteen get 
three bonuses—one at a time; keep back 
there —no crowding, no pushing —no push- 
ing, boys. Here, stop! Owing to the ex- 
traordinary demand, have I the advisory 
board’s consent to give every purchaser 
present who pays one-fifty three bonuses? 
I have? Let her go! Mr. Finnegan, take 
down the names. Cash, right over here!”’ 

“IT don’t like this idea of bonuses,” said 
Finnegan, when the rooms had returned to 
their quiet again 

“Twenty-five per cent, Doc!"’ said the 
Tennessee Shad reproachfully 

“Why, you chump,” said Macnooder 
proud'y, “that’s what’s called the profit- 
sharing system. It keeps ’em quiet, and 
it also keeps em from going out and giving 
the game away. Mark my words.” 

“We must get to work and round up 
some alarm clocks,”’ said Stover. 

“T’'ve already thought of that,” said 
Doc, as he took his leave. ‘*‘ Don’t worry 
about that. Now I'll canvas the Dickin- 
son g 

“A slight feeling of uneasiness,” said 
the Tennessee Shad solemnly, when Mac- 
nooder had departed—‘‘A slight feeling of 
uneasiness is stealing over me, as the poet 
says.”’ 

‘* Let’s have a look at the articles of incor- 
poration,”’ said Stover, who sat down with 
Dennis to study them. 

“We're the advisory board,”’ said Dennis 
stoutly. 

By the next nightfall every room in the 
Kennedy was equipped with a Complete 
Sleep Prolonger Their reception was 
exactly as Macnooder had foreseen. At 
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Pickles 


Evervbody knows Heinz Pickles and their unri 
valled goodness. But perhaps you do not know how 
many kinds of delicious pickles are made by Heinz not 
the reasons for their superior quality. 

Making a better pickle is no slight matter. It means 
the selection and growth of special varieties of veg 
etables that are thinner-skinned, richer in flavor, more 
tender and uniform in size. 

It involves the procuring of finer, more pungent 
spices, the making of mellow, aromatic vinegars, the 
assembling of many elements that must be better than 
any produced before. 

Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed Pickles 


—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granulated ca 


ne 
sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices They are thoroughly 
sweet, but delightfully piquant —not insipid like ordinary sweet pickles 

Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed Pickles 
—are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is aged until mel 
low and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest spices of Heinz 
own importation 

Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of selected, 
dressin Not hot with 


pickled vegetables with a spicy mustar 
pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor 
Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, are 


] 


naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only the 


Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavori 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest product of 40 years’ ex 


perience in making better pickles \ 
combination of crisp, tender, Heinz-grown 
vegetables, preserved in a sweet liquor of 
espe ial richnes | Yeligh tful y season d 
and exquisite in flavor k-ntirely new and 
different—quite out of the ordinary 
most charming relish for luncheons, 
teas, etc 

Other Heinz Pickles are: Sour Onions, 
Sweet Onions, India Relish, Stuffed Man 
voes, East India ( hutne They are 
absolutely pure The 


ye 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of 
Sodu, other drugs or artificial 


EUCHRED 


PICKLE : 
NEE preservatives. 
Heinz Pi kles are gd in viass bottle ; 
and also from bulk pach es by the me 
or dozen- but wl p kle l | 
be sure they are the H Brand 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh London 
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first a roar went up as soon as the simplic- 
ity of the device was unearthed, but the 
thought of the precious bonuses soon 
quelled the revolt 

An obstacle arose to even the deep- 
laid plans of Macnooder himself. As the 
Third Triumvirate Manufacturing Com- 

yany had bought its stock from the Eureka 
a hasing Company — which had cornered 
the alarm-clock market—it followed that 
the alarm clocks were distinctly second rate. 

The consequence was that, though all 
were set for half past seven, the first gun 
went off at ahout quarter past two in the 
morning, bringing Mr. Bundy, the assistant 
house master, to the middle of the floor in 
one terrified bound, and starting a giggle 
that ran through the darkened house like 
an epidemic 

At balf past three another explosion took 
place, aggravated this time by the fact 
that, the window pulleys being worn, the 
sash flew up with enough force to shatter 
most of the glass. 

From four o'clock on, the musketry con- 
tinued intermittently until half past seven, 
when such a salvo went off that the walls of 
the house seemed jarred apart 

The Third Triumvirate went down to 
breakfast with small appetite. 

The Roman looked haggard; Mr. Bundy 
haggard and aggressive 

**Northwester coming,” said the Tennes- 
see Shad under his breath. ‘‘I know the 
signs.” 

It's all Macnooder,” 
terly. 

At first ree Ration The Roman flunked 
Stover on the review, on the gerund and 
gerundive, on the use of hendiadys—a most 
unfair exhibition of persecution —on several 
supines, and requested him to remain after 
class. 

‘Ahem, John,” 
the batteries of his eyes on the embattled 
Dink, ‘‘ you were, I take it, at the bottom, 
so to speak, of last night’s outrage. Yes? 
Speak up.’ 

‘“* May I ask, sir,” said Dink, very much 
aggrieved—for masters should confine 
themselves to evidence and net draw de- 
ductions —‘**I should ti ike to know by what 
right you pick on me 

7 Roman, knowing thoroughly the 
subject under hand, did not condescend to 
argue, but smiled a thin, wan smile. 

“You were, John, weren’t you?” 

‘*I was —that is, I invented it.” 

‘Invented it?” said The Roman, sending 
one eyebrow toward the ceiling. ‘“‘In- 
vented what?’ 

“The Sleep Prolonger,” said Dink 
proudly 

“*Prolonger!"’ said The Roman, with the 
jarring memories of the night upon him. 
“Explain, sir!” 

Dink went minutely over the detailed 
construction of the invention of the age 
By request, he repeated the same while The 
Roman followed, tracing a plan upon his 
pad. 

“One question, John,’’ The Roman said, 
without raising hiseyes. ‘‘ Was the Kennedy 
the only house thus favored?’ 

‘No, sir. Macnooder installe d them in 
the Dickinson and the Woodhull.’ 

‘Ah!” As though finding comfort in 
this last statement, The toman raise od his 
head and said slowly: ‘‘Dear me! I see 
I see. now. Quite a relief. It is ‘evident 
from your recital, John, that at least there 
was no concerted effort to destroy the 
property of the school. I withdraw the 
term outrage, in so far as it may suggest 
outrages of pillage or anarchy. As to 
the continued usefulness of wh: at you so 
felicitously term the Sleep Prolonger, that 
will have to be a subject of consultation 
with the Doctor, but —but, as your friend, 
I should advise you, for the present, not to 
risk any further capital in the venture. 
Don t do it, John, don’t do it.’ 

‘Tyrant!” said Stover to himself. 
Aloud he asked: ‘‘Is that all, sir?’ 

“One moment—one moment, John. 
Are you contemplating any further inven- 
tions 
“Why, no, sir.” 

*On your honor, Jchn?” 
“Why, yes, sir.” 
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said Stover bit- 














he said, bringing to bear 
















































You may go now.’ 
At noon, by nature of an extraordinary 
order from headquarters, all alarm clocks 


Were confisca ted and ordered to be sur 


**It’s all the Old Roman,” said Stover 
doggedly ‘He knew i. was my invention. 
He's got it in for me, I tell you.” 

** Anyhow,” said Vienecn “since Doc 
planted a few Prolongers in the Dickinson 
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and the Woodhull we ought to be able to 
stack up a few nice round plunks.”’ 

At this moment the Gutter Pup and 
P. Lentz, representing the profit-sharing 
stockholders, called to know when the 
surplus was to be divided 

‘*“Macnooder is now at work on the 
books,” said Dink. ‘‘ We expect him over 
at any time.” 

But when at eight o’clock that evening 
no word had been received from the presi- 
dent, the Third Triumvirate held a meeting 
and sent the Tennessee Shad over to the 
Dickinson, with orders to return only with 
the bullion, for which purpose he was 
equipped with a small black satchel 

Just before lights the Tennessee Shad’s 
dragging step was heard returning. 

“T don’t like the sound,” said Dink, 
listening 

“He always shuffles his feet,” said 
Dennis, clinging to hope. 

The door opened and the Tennessee 
Shad, carrying the black satchel, solemnly 
entered. Dink flung himself on the bag, 












wrenched it open and let it drop, exclaim- | 
! 


ing: 

‘Nothing!”’ 

“Nothing?” said Dennis, rising. 

“Nothing,” said the Tennessee Shad, 
sitting down. 

‘*But the profits?” 

‘*The profits,’’ said the Tennessee Shad, 
pointing sarcastically to the bag, ‘‘are in 
the re,” 

‘Do you mean to say —— 
and stopped. 

‘I mean to say that the Third Triumvi- 
rate Manufacturing Company is insolvent, 
bankrupt, busted, up the spout.” 

‘But then, who's got the coin? 

“Doe Macnooder,” said the Tennessee 
Shad, ‘“‘and it’s all legal.” 

“ Legal?” 

“All legal. It’s this way. Our profits 
depended upon the price we paid for alarm 
clocks. See? Well, when Doc Macnooder, 
as president of the Third Triumvirate 
Manufacturing Company, looked around 
for clocks, he found that Doe Macnooder, 
as president of the Eureka Purchasing 
Company, had cornered the market and 
could dictate the price.”’ 

“So that?” said Stover indignantly. 

“So that each clock was charged up to 
us at a rate ranging from one dollar and 
forty cenis to one dollar and fifty.”’ 

‘By what right?” said Dennis. 

“It’s what is called a Subsidiary Com- 
pany,” said the Tennessee Shad. “It’s 
quite popular nowadays.” 

** But where’s the stock we subscribed ?’ 
said Dennis, thinking of his one do llar and 
fifty cents. ‘‘ We get that back.’ 


” began Dink 


” 


‘No.’ 
*What!!” said the two in unison 
“It’s this way. Owing to executive in- 
: 


terference! the Third Triumvirate Manu- 
facturing “ompany is liable to the Eureka 
Purchasing Company for ten alarm clocks 
which it has ordered and can’t use.”’ 

‘But then, out of the whole blooming 
mess,”’ said Dennis, quite overcome, ‘‘ where 
do I stand ” 

Th Te I 
and re sed: 

“You owe the Eureka, as your share 
of the assessment, two dollars and forty 
cents.” 

“Owe!” said Finnegan with a scream 

‘Just let him come,”’ said Dink, doub- 
ling up his fists. Let him come and 
assess us!”’ 

The three sat in long silence. 
the Tennessee Shad spoke: 

“I’m afraid Doc was sore because we 
tried to freeze him out at first. It was a 
mistake.”’ 

No one noticed this. 

‘Great Willie Keeler!” said Dennis 
eddenly. “Tf this thing had been a 

xuccess we'd‘have been ruined!” 

“But what right,” said Dink, unwilling 
to give up the fight, ‘*had he to pay the 
Eureka such prices? Whoauthorized him?” 

“A vote of fifty -one per cent of the 
stock,” said the Tennessee Shad. 

“But he never said anything to us—the 
forty-nine per cent. Has the minority no 
rights ?”’ 

“*Sure, the right to indorse.”’ 

“T'll get even with him,” 
after a blank period 

“I suppose,” said Dennis de Brian de 
Boru Finnegan, “that’s what’s called 
Finance 

And the Tennessee Shad nodded assent: 

‘**Higher Finance, Dennis.” 


nessee Shad unfolded a paper 


Finally 


said Dink, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





































right and they are now in ana 
normal condition, let me sh 
you how to gain real foot comfort. 


You Hear a Lot These Days 


about fallen archesand flat feet. ‘he trouble usually resul 
from wearing ill-fitting shoes which do not 

support the arch of the foot. The muscles 
become strained and swollen and the ligaments of 
thearch relaxed. Result—that ‘‘tired feeling,”’ 

aching leg muscles, backache, headache and so 
called *‘foot rheumatism.’” Loose metal arch 
supports inserted in ordinary shoes get 
out of place, cause pain and numbness, 
while affording little relief. 
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Case Arch Support Shoes 
Relieve Fallen Foot Arches 












and do not detract from their trim, stylish lines. ‘The Arch Sup po 
are not metal plates, but are highly elastic, being built into the she 
and made to spring forward with each movement of the fe 
They do not numb the feet, but start a natural circulation of t 

blood, which is of gre at benefit in restoring the feet to th 
normal condition. T ry one pair and be convinced of th 
ability to correct foot troubles, 


Case Arch Support Shoes 
for Men and Women 























CASE Royal Worcester Ar Support SI for W 
of select 


y expert work They give 





PRICES: Single Sole Index Kid, $5 
Double Sole Index Kid, $6 
Single Sole Index Calf, $6 
Double Sole ~~ Calf, $7 


PRICES: Single Sole Index Kid, $5 
Single Sole Index Calf, $6 














if Ask for descriptive booklet on foot troubles by Charlie Case | 
CHAS. CASE SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of a Full Line of Men’s and Women’s High Grade Shoes 















cass Ar ipport Shoes for Men, High class in eve 


Worcester, Mass. 


May 7, 1910 






| Am the Best Friend 
Your Feet Ever Had 


IF you haven’t treated your feet 
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CASE Arch Supports add nothing to the bulk or weight of the shoes, 
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Shoes made to order in thers, $3 per pair extra Shoes made to order in all leathers, $2 per pair extra 
FREE delivery of Case Shoes anywhere in the U.S. on receipt of price in check or money or 
if your dealer hasn't them. State size and width usually worn. Satisfaction guaranteed 





























YOU will always have timely warning of exhaustion, 100 to 200 miles ahea 


for automobiles, motor boats, and gas engines generally. 
4 storage battery expires without warning, leaving you st 


ess you have a reliable auxiliary. 


\ magneto gives no intimatic m of coming trouble. It may ddenl 
circuited at any time; while slipping of the gneto gear may cause premature exp! 


or back-firing and wreck your engine. If you wish to be perfectly free fr 











x dread of sudden failure in your ignition system, use 


SF +C OLUMBI4¢.42 
MULTIPLE BATT ERIES 




















if you use the Columbia Multiple Battery—the most reliable source of ignitic 


alled on the roa a 


ly be short 
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They t } 1 On the othe torage 
pris es of safe construction 4 sete toil ulphate ey 
t id simplicity frequent and expen ive recharg- 
rr the i" 
tica i} Tt cannot i vetting Its 
‘ n are powertul su acid is a 
e onstant so f danger 
. The ma 10t means 
niin a great increa expe 1 
ped or f tota : 
eT ge t It i 
_ After sever tl and t es i / ing o wire 
you will —_— 4 cuiting from old oi! or m t 
‘ exha ‘ ind slipping of gear ar 
ead few of them 
® aN I Interesting Descriptive Booklet t free fort 
su ater to abl of your m7 ata format for ever 
other batter es for primary sparking or auzil ary service. owner of a r " 
Sold by Z ply es 
@ ue e ‘ e If y er es not handle Diagrams furnished free g Multiple Seri 
’ re x g his va of wiring for those whose battery boxes t pert 
Price $5.00 (§6.00 west of the Mississippi River) use of Columbia Multiple Battery 
Largest Battery Manufacturers in the Work 4 
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Three Generations 
of Experts 

















Stein-Bloch use the expression, ‘*This label means fifty-five years of Knowing 
How.”’ In other words, experience —the teacher of teachers. 





On the side are three portraits—an old man, a middle-aged man and a boy. 
These three are working in the Stein-Bloch tailor shops, making Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes. The old man is the boy’s grandfather. ‘The middle-aged man is 


the boy’s father. ‘They represent three generations. 








When the grandfather went to work at the Stein-Bloch bench he was no older 
than the boy. He learned his trade, handed it down to the father, thence to the 
boy. That is Stein-Bloch’s method; and this but one instance out of many. 







It means the highest development of the art of tailoring—the force of 
heredity added to lifelong training. 






It is three times one man’s Fifty-Five years of Knowing How. The 
knowledge of the past master, the skill 






of maturity, the enthusiasm of youth, 4) g9egsororoaronnosong 
—~ bn 3 these —- at ate — | NAL : 
ciothiers; rememberwhatyounhave |% g asley S| 
. } 0 Lorn 
read —the Stein-Bloch label embod- F: We = ‘ 
. . , . QO OOOO » 
ies It. —Limeans 55 yearsof Knowing How, 6 > 






Send for ‘‘Smartness’’—the book of world-wide styles. 





- \ ‘THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
© & Tailors for Men 
= Offices and Shops: Rochester, N. Y. 
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ow York : The Fifth Ave. A Cc ae 1422 Republic Bldg. 































Tell Us Your Power Problems 


Our consulting engineers will advise you without charge as 
toa proper solution, If you can use a motor to good advantage 
-——and you will be surprised to learn how many operations can be 
performed more cheaply and better by it—they will tell you just 
what motor will fit your needs. We issue a series of booklets 
and bulletins which discuss every phase of motor application. 
These, and any special information desired, are at your service. 


Robbins &Myers 








*y ? 7 wood or 
’ 
ula X Pine Floors 


—In Library or rhe Room 























or Bed Room or B R or |) 
ing Room or Ball Room—in M 
or ordinary Houses—wherever you wa 
e) (eo) ae Pi i a beautifully finished floor, one that la i 
We b mes more beautiful every year, use 
a “gh English Floor Wax. It’s easy,t 1 goo 
bar. cation once a year will genera ly sutlice — espe 





lead the world in reliability and economy of operation, because they = seein: : : 
‘ : cially if occasionally cleaned and protected with 











are the result of years of specialization in the field. We guarantee , ; 
the result ye s speci on im t S \ & a Brightener. Old English is better than ordinary floor 
them to give abs lute satistaction cattle cnade Aatinantl. & ¢ , : 
: y Wwax— S adé 0FMET—U, eri nt standar!r 
We are the worid’s largest manufacturers of small direct current ay, Se ee : Sailr ; 
, 3 in quality, It lasts longer and gives that much desired, 
motors— I-30 to 15 h. p. ~tor all purposes. ‘ ; . 
1 rich, subdued lustre, Equally beautiful for all int eriot 
We can probably supply just the motor you need from our ~~ , 


wood finish—both hard and soft woods. Doe n'ts \ 
scratches or heel marks, never sticky. soc Ib. 1 Il 


! 1 


— stock. If not, our facilities are such that we can make 
covers 300 sq. ft. Send ‘fi 9 free sample and the bi 


or you at very slight extra cost. Just give us an idea of the ma- 


chinery you wish to run, and we’ll do the rest. 
Remember, the consultation service costs you nothing We ae To Clean and Save Floors, Whether Waxed, 
simply feel that many business men who would otherwise inst all 4 Var.ished or Shellaced 





motors fail to do so because of the lack ef concrete information as 





























to type, power and cost of installation and operation sti : 
¢ t ] a©reé on 
° ou shi uld 
The Robbins & Myers Co. | 
1305 Lagonda Ave. Springfield, Ohio 
Branche Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Agencies in al) princ en pe fully ‘ _* ! | 
We also make a complete line of direct and alternating lish a} 
current fans for every need of home, factory or office out removil ‘tl e€ Wax 
ng the fit 1. Es reclally adaj wahen 
A few of the machines a one horse-power Motor will run —> ed r- > Vi varnish d and she — ‘ Noo! FREE 
(Nothing requiring Jess than one horse- power included.) | It not on cle “tr and cS, but pre- | 
| vent itch m sh —— ul or 
Dough Mixer (small) Bag Stitcher Blanking Press i light . : a “ - » finis! ~ n i iest | 
Miehle Pony Press 6 Gal. Freezer Soap Press ‘ a twice as long A quart (7 eae” ae eer 
Pasting Machine Bottle Washer 8-in. Cross-Cut Saw J | > , af ae : 
: ; ; | 6 months. Send coupon for informa 
Board Cutter Wringer 8-in. Rip Saw : and free samples—prove it for yous j 
Perfecting Press Ironer Small Band Saw I “" $2.50: % al : ¢: enya a rpt.4 | 
Folding Machine Tool Lathe Shingle Saw . sitihieocdia ’ | 
Candy Roller Punch And Numerous A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY | ? | 
Router Seed-Cleaning Mill Others (7) . 1907 West 8th Street Cincinnati, O . EPS P 

















THE BUZZ SAW OF CHANCE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


the three-days’ sight draft which he had pre- 
viously secured Apew nothing now remained 
save the procuring of a passage to Callao 
for Sefior Almeida. 

In all his busy life J. Augustus Redell 
had never slept on the job. He was very 
white and earnest now. His jaw was set in 
the look of a man who faces defeat, but who 
has resolved to fight to the last ditch and 
win by fair means or foul. Live-Wire 
Luiz was a financial corpse. There was no 
doubt about that. One course remained 
to prevent the Columbia River mill and J. 
Augustus Redell from going down to ruin 
with him. The West Coast Trading Com- 
pany enjoyed an excellent rating. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Redell that he was the only 
man, with the exception of Live-Wire Luiz, 
who was aware of the present condition of 
that company. So he blotted the draft 
very carefully, let himself out of the office 
and left Live-Wire Luiz locked in. 

He was gone nearly half an hour. When 
he returned it was patent to Live-Wire Luiz 
that, whatever worries Mr. Redell was 
laboring under, he carried them well. He 
was smiling and debonair. His hat was 
cocked on the back of his head and the 
eternal cigar protruded impertinently from 
the angle of his fighting mouth. Sefior 
Almeida could not fathom Redell’s mood. 
A sad dog, indeed, was Sefior Almeida. He 
was nearly out of his mind, entirely out 
of cigarettes and the last dash of ginger 

was gone from his cosmos. When Redell 
slapped him gayly’on the shoulder and told 
him to “buck up,” Live-Wire Luiz burst 
into tears. He was ‘utterly wretched. He 
sobbed audibly. Indeed, to such a piti- 
ful condition was Sefior Almeida reduced 
that Redell finally led him over to Pop 
Stilger’s. Pop prescribed his peculiar brand 
of nerve tonic, with the result that under 
the cheeri ng influence of a few doses of 
Stilger’s Elixir of Life Sefior Almeida con- 
sented to admit that, perhaps, after all, he 
was looking at the world through smoked 
glasses 

Pop Stilger slapped him on the back 
repeatedly and told him that he was a good 
game scout and not to worry. Pop hadn't 
the slightest idea as to the reason for 
Live-Wire Liuiz’s woe; nevertheless he 
considered it part of the ethics of his 
yrofession to cheer the lowly of spirit. 
Eve ntually, hope, which poets tell us 
springs eternalin the human breast, surged 
up under the wish-bone of Live-Wire 
Luiz. Suddenly his face lit up until it 
looked like washday in the Latin Quarter 
He stood on the tips of his toes, clasped 
Mr. Redell in ec * embrace, and im- 
planted a chaste s on either cheek of 
that horror-strick Ken ger tleman. 

* Bue no, mi hueno amigo, he cried, . 
vamoose. I leave tomorrow for Callao 
Madre de dios! Perhaps all is not so sad 
as we imagine. (Quien sabe? Tomorrow is 
always another day. Adios, amigos.’ 

J. Augustus Redell gazed after him very 
solemnly. It hurt him to rap Live-Wire 
Luiz, but self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness. Mr. Redell always played safe. He 
was never asleep on the job. He hoped 
Live-Wire Luiz would arrive in Callao in 
time to sell the cargo and get out from 
under. As for J. Augustus Redell and the 
Columbia River mill from which he had 
purchased the cargo, their financial horizon 
was without a cloud unless the Excelsior 
should founder at sea 

J. Augustus Redell had very thoughtfully 
discounted the West Coast Trading Com- 
pany’s sixty-day acceptance three per cent 
at the Marine National Bank, where Live- 
Wire Luizand his company were considered 
an absolutely gilt-edged risk. The pro- 
ceeds of this stroke of genius Mr. Redell 
had deposited in the First National to the 
credit of J A. Re de 7 Trustes It had 
occurred to him tha he was skating on 
thin ice. Somebody might attach his bank 
account 

J. Augustus Redell did not sleep that 
night He lay in bed, st ng up into the 
darkness His conscience Soubiied d him 
Mr. Redell had heard a great deal about 
the ‘‘still, small voice of conscience.’’ If 
the ordinary conscience had a “‘still, small 
voice” Mr. Redell’s conscience was quite 
out of the ordinary. It cried aloud within 
his tired brain with the voice of a second 
mate driving a gang of stevedores. He 
had negotiated a worthless piece of paper 
He was ck arly within the law, yet he felt 














that in the general scheme of things he | 


had merely shifted his load to the ample 
shoulders of the Marine National Bank. 
In his heart of hearts J. Augustus Redell 
knew that he was a crook—and in all his 
life he had never before committed an 
overt act. He was honest by nature, and 
he was beginning to realize for the first 
time what it means to fly in the face of 
nature. He envied Live-Wire Luiz his 
facility at weeping. 

All night long Redell tossed restlessly in 
his bed. Shortly after five o’clock he fell 
asleep. 

The San Francisco earthquake and the 
fire which destroyed the city is history now. 
At five-thirteen Mr. Redell found himself 
sitting up in bed while the bed executed 
a Merry Widow waltz around the room, 
When the horror ceased J. Augustus 
sprang madly into his clothes and ran down 
into the street. The city was afire in a 
dozen places. A despairing fireman in- 
formed him that the big viaduct that fed 
the city water system had been broken; 
that the fire must burn itself out, for there 
was no water. The city was doomed. 

Mr. Redell ran thirty blocks down to his 
office, for the very simple reason that he 
knew of no other place to go. He founda 
roaring tower of flame racing up California 
Street toward the Lumbermen’s Building, 
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and decided that it would be wise to remove | 


his books from the safe and save the type- 
writer. As he was kneeling before the safe, 
twirling the combination, some one kicked 
a panel out of his office door, accompanying 
the destruction with a shriek that would 
have done credit to a sawmill. A moment 
later the dusky face of Live-Wire Luiz 
appeared through the broken panel. 

tedell arose and opened the door, and 
Live-Wire Luiz shot into the office. He 
tried to embrace Redell, but the latter 
fended him off 

‘Santa Maria!” he yelled, “ we are save’. 
Yesterday I told to the Sefior that tomor- 
row is another day. I am right. Always I 
am right. It is great—wonderful. I will 
take the cargo of the Excelsior. Nota peseta 
shall the Sefior lose through the fault of 
Felipe Luiz Almeida. Always I pay. Not 
cash always, but t’irty, forty days, that is 
cash. No?” 

The face of Felipe Luiz Almeida was 
radiant. In all San Francisco, that mem- 
orable morning, it is probable that his was 
the only smiling countenance. Before Re- 
dell would inquire the meaning of this ex- 
traordinary metamorphosis Sefior Almeida 
executed a few steps of a Spanish dance, 
waved his arms and proceeded to elucidate. 

“Tam sucha little damn fool,’’ he vol- 
leyed. ‘‘I think too quick. Yesterday I 
am in the poolroom when the race is run. 
All the fortune of Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida 
is riding on a horse. I can think of nothing 
else. When a big man with the voice of a 
burro call off the race and my horse he is 
not me ntion’ I amstunne’. I can only 
think: ‘Almeida, you are in tight box.’ I 
run ist to my office. Diablo! I find a 
letter from my people in Callao to con- 
firm that telegram. Then I go crazy, for I 
know I have ruin’ the good Sefior Ree-dell.”’ 

Chis voluble little man waved aloft a 
‘opy_ of the sporting edition of the last 
eve ning paper. He burst into laughter. 

‘ Mira, Sefior, my horse is scratch’. At 
the last minute he does not run. Iam 
excite’ without cause. I get my money 
back. I will take the cargo. I can meet 
your draft. Not a pesefa shall the Sefior 
lose though Luiz Almeida lose all on the 
deal. I pay like a caballero always pay.” 

J. Augustus Redell backed up against 
the safe and the tears started into his 
eyes 

‘Then I’m not a crook,” he said, and for 
the first time since he had reached man’s 
estate his voice choked up. 

He was not a crook! 

‘*You are a brave man,” said Live-Wire 
Luiz, and proffered a cigarette. ‘‘ You are 
a fighter. You think quick. You are not 
frightened. II am such a little fool, but 

if I dance I also pay for the fiddle.” 

Redell smiled and grasped the hand of 
Live-Wire Luiz. 

“Almeida,” he said earnestly, ‘it’s an 
infernal pity you hail from Peru. For a 
brunette, you're the whitest little cuss north 
of the equator. There isn’t a suspicion of 
yellow in you. It’s just nerves. You're set 
on a hair trigger. W hy don’t you cut out 
the ponies and the cigarettes?” 


| Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 
| Dialogs, Monologs, gr Books, 
Drills, Operettas, e talogue 

T. 8. DENISON, Pub 


May 7, 1910 





Pome Made Gas 


From Crushed Stone and Water 























UST suppose, when company comes, you 
could pull a little chain and turn on a flood 


of light in a cluster of globes hangir rom and this new rur: on ylene, its city 





















the parlor ceiling. And suppose, a little y gas all hollow in forty ways 

could pull another little chain and t ma Unlike city gas, you vie ill e 

beautiful light in a colored dome han, over poison ous to bre athe € il 

the dining room table. a room with an open i with no inju 
Pull still other chains and tur thts in effects whatever. 

your bed rooms, your kitchen or your cellar. Volume for volt me, your Acetylene will give 
Pull another and fill your barn I ligt it that ten times more light than your city cousin get 

would show up every hair, uckle as from the ae rae 


plain as these things would show up by Mayligh it. 












*n when you use it as a fuel, your Acetylene 







































And suppose you m ide the gas for these will be delivered right in your cooking appliance, 
lights yourself, right on the bi where it will supply heat on tap that yeu can 
Made it so easy that the work requ uired only regulate with a thumb screw. 
fifteen mi othnallee your time once a month. a 
Made it so che iply that the light cost you no The crushed stone you will use in making your 
more than kerosene Acetylene is known commercially 
And suppose you ac y used this Union Cart ide, d is sold at fact 
same home-made gas as fuel for cooking : prices and ship] ed direct to you fror 
on hot days or when you are in a hurry Z the company’s own warehouse located 
In other words, suppose you had a - ws your dist “ie 
mite acetylene gas plant built for coun net Union Carbide won’t burn—can’t ex 
try | Ise. oe plode, and will Ante p for years 
7 . mae 2 chmate. 
loo LBS Once a month you will h a to drop a 
gz few pounds of Union Car i 
- _— and a few salloua af water 
vate part of a small tank-like 
x * * a in your basement or i 
Picture the advantages in your id’ ‘“ 4 , Genuine Acetyl = produced fr 
eye—stop and thir Safety, com just Union Carbide and plai t 
satisfaction ppiness it would — @RYSHED STONE Won't you let us tell you how littl 
to your ta it will cost to make this wonderful lig 
this and y« ll understand why it is that | yourself for your home 1 all the ott 
over one hundred and sé nty-six thousand farm , li gs on your pla e? 
houses have been equipped with Acetylene gas Wri te us how many rooms you have, and 
to date will send you free some nm 
Consider also that these one hundred and booklets and give you ar te » t . 
seventy-six thousand country home owners of @ machine and lighting tf d y 
simply followed the lead of over twet ty million equirements 
city people who have used gas so long that they Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., 
lon’t know what an oil lamp looks like Dept. C, 155 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








Write for 
FREE Book 


2caWeek Pays Wash Bill! 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 







Just a‘““Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power. Saving thou- 

ipo thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of was h-day troubles, 
} 


Ee aving en free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. 


1900 W 


. You turn on the poweras es 








The tfit onsists of the famo 


+r with either Electric Motor or 
W ater Mo a 


ly as you turn on the light 
and forth goes the 
ing the clothes for dear life. 
And it’s all so simple and 
easy that oversee 


is mere ¢ hild’s play. 











A Self-Working Wringer | 1900 Electric Motor Washer | 
Can be connected with any ordinary 


Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 


The motor runs Wa mpi eh rit ih a guarante 
rg Ls of both. ‘ ch 
made, WRITE FOR’ FREE ‘oO aad 30 ‘Days’ FREE 
TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don’t it « an’t be dor 
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free book proves that it can. But we dé usk y« 1 to take 

yur word for it. We offer to send a 1g #00 M tor W er on at 
lute Free Trial for an entire month t — ponsible or 
t a cent of security — nor a promise buy. Just 

that you will give it a test. We even agree t > pay the freight, 

and will take i back if it fail to do all w r it. # posts 


card with your name and address sent t 1 s today will bring you 


1900 Water Motor me | the book free by _— —_ 





idressed to 1900 Pfennig te dp co, 


Can be connected with any $408 ¥ Henry’ Street, ‘Binghamton, - Y. Or, if live in Canada 














11] 
wets ap eeteaty write to t Washer C¢ e Street, Toronto, Canada 

BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 194 Bro edway, Ne w Ye wk City, and iu 3 Flat Ave Brooklyn, 
all principal cities. We al make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle 








ana Fenwick & Lawrence, 
t Lawyers, 640 F Street, 
Won gton, D.C.,and New York 


rf stablished 49 years. Best References. Careful Work 


See te se BOOKLET AND ADVICE FREE. 
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Colgan’s latest 
chewing gum 
crestion— 
‘Mint Chips** 
and **Violet 
Chips** — the 
most delicious 
you ever tasted. 
Simply irresistible! 


Round Chewing Gum 

in a Round Metal Box 

— = 
**Mint Chips” flavored like old-fashioned mint stick pepper 
mint. **Violet Chips” with flavor like the aroma of sweet violets, 
Fine half tome picture of a fa- 
mous base ball player in every box 
















Avoid 
Imitations 
Colgan Gum Co., Inc. 

Louisville, Ky 


















Watch Fob Given to 
a Bicycle Riders 


Send your dealer’s name 
with 4c postage and we 
will mail this handsome 
fob. Also catalog i 
trating and pricing our 
high-grade 


Indianapolis 


GaJd Tires 


Admitted by bicycle 
manufacturers and 
riders to be the dest 
made. Wear longest, 
ride easiest and are 
most convenient 
to repair, 


G & JTIRE CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Address Bicycle Tire Dept. 


——-—9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men 
may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
fa no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting ona 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal— apenny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet." Send to 
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SYSTEM, Dept. 26-57, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Abbreviated Longhand 














As Court Reporter, I have perfected a method by 
which anyone can easily write 100 words a minute 
without shorthand. Simple and practical. Highly en- 
dorsed. A revolution in brief writing. My $2 00 
book teaches you complete and costs just = ° 
Incomparable as an everyday help in business, the 
rofessions, in college and for dictation. You 
yegin using my system the first day — no compli- 
cated shorthand characters to learn — use more as 
you learn more, daily, quickly, easily. Already 
in world-wide use. First edition sold in 6 months 
Send $2.00 today for this book. Money back if not 
satisfied. Sample lesson 20c and full particulars free. 


A.B Weaver, 124( Erie Co. Savings Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Tron Pence Factory in Ohio. 
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Sefior Almeida shrugged his shoulders 


} and smiled. 





‘Quien sabe?” he said. 

“Well, I sabe this much,"’ Redell replied, 
“that you’re the gamest, whitest little 
man on the street. 


| 


I know a lot of men | 


who think themselves better than you, who | 
would welch on that cargo and try to 
crawl out. You bet they would. And go 


to church and pass the plate around after- 
ward. You're a caballero all right, but 
I’m a San Francisco caballero, and when 
it comes to nerve and playing the game 
on the level i'll match you for your shoe- 
string. This city is burning up. It will 
be destroyed. But know San Fran- 
cisco. It will be rebuilt, and it will take a 
raft of lumber to rebuild it. The Excelsior 
is three days at sea, but we can reach her 
all right.”’ 

Redell grinned. ‘You see, yesterday 
afternoon, while you were out of your head 
my thought factory was working. I in- 
quired of her owners and learned that she 
is equipped with wireless. I'll just relieve 
you of ati obligation in regard to her cargo. 

"ll keep that cargo myself.” 

“Diablo!” muttered Live-Wire 
“What a man for a partner!” 

“‘No ponies in mine,” laughed Redell. 
“T’ll take this flyer alone. I’m going to 
bring the Excelsior into San Francisco and 
start a retail lumber yard. 
time it’s getting as hot in here as—well, let 
us say, Peru. Help me downstairs with 
my books and typewriter, and then we'll 
go up to your office and I'll help you save 
yours.” 

“Friend of my heart,’’ said Sefior Felipe 
Luiz Almeida, ‘‘I am honored to assist.” 

Together they went down, leaving the 
Lumbermen’s Building to its fate. 

The year following the San Francisco 
earthquake was a memorable one in the 
lumber trade. Rough, common fir jumped 
from twelve dollars to twenty-five a thou- 
sand, and even at these stupendous prices 
the yards were unable to cope with the 
demand. Stock which fenmenlr went into 
the slab fire at the mills was culled out and 
shipped into the stricken city, where it 
sold for ten times its value. New yards 
sprang up all over the city, and all did 
a wonderfully profitable business. The 
Redell Lumber Company was one of the 
first retail lumber concerns to open up a 
yard after the smoke had cleared away. 
The city was, in fact, still burning when the 
steamer Excelsior, intercepted far out at 
sea by a wireless from her owners, came 
into port with her three million feet of fir 
lumber. Redell leased a splendid yard site 
close to the Sea Wall, where the Excelsior 
discharged her cargo. Fully one-half of 
the vessel’s big load never found its way 
into the yard, but was sold right off the 
aoc, 

It wasa quick rise to lumber prosperity in 
those haleyon days of quick sales and large 
profits, and the Redell Lumber Company 
got its share of the business. Redell wore 
out two automobiles that year, in his mad 
rush around the city after orders. At the 
end of his first year in the retail trade his 
profit-and-loss account showed a balance 
of approximately two hundred thousand 
dollars, a balance, by the way, on the right 
side of the ledger. 

Mr. Redell had no doubt that eventually 
he would become a millionaire. It was the 
supreme joy of his existence to stand before 
his office window and look out over the big 
yard—down the tall gangways where half a 
dozen teams were always to be found, load- 
ing or unloading. This fine lumber was 
his—all his—ten million feet of it. He 
owed for a few million of it, perhaps, but 
the stock was there. 

He had unbounded faith in the future of 
his city, and attested that faith by granting 
liberal credit to the men who were rebuilding 
it. If he had taken time to read the news- 
papers he would have realized that the 
financial stringency was not entirely local. 
He did realize that fact the day the bottom 
dropped out and the banks began to issue 
clearing-house certificates. 

The price of all commodities went to 
smash quickly. It seemed to J. Augustus 
Redell that lumber values shrunk the 
quickest. Had any one told him that 
prices would drop from twenty-five dollars 
to twelve inside of two weeks, he would 
have declared that such a condition could 
by no earthly contingency occur. Yet that 


Luiz. 


| was precisely what did occur, and with a 





| sudden sinking of the heart Redell realized 


that all of his profits were represented by 
his book accounts and the stock in yard. 
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Under-Lac at our Expense? 
JE WANT you to know Johnson’s Under-Lac by actual proof and real 


test. 











One trial will convince you how far 
How much simpler, more economical, easier and more sa 
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For wear with knee 
or full-lengthdraw- 
ers—absolutely 
flat at every point 
of contact — cool, 
light, sanitary, and 
comfortable, how- 
ever put on the leg. 





No metal in con- 
tact with the skin, 
and no pad to 
heat the leg. The 
grip stands away 
—your pencil will 
easily slip be- 
neath it. 





25c and 50c—at dealers, or we mail them. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER C0. estasusuen 1577 PHILADELPHIA 
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Concrete or Stucco 
with the original 


BAY STATE 
BRICK AND CEMENT 
COATING 


It protects concrete and stucco 
against the ravages of dampness. 
gives any shade desired and does 
*4 not destroy the distinctive texture 
of céncrete. It can be applied to a 
damp surface, and is moisture, 
»ke, and acid proof. In the dry- 
rooms of paper mills or in the 
rooms of textile mills it has 
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proved its great advantages 

It becomes a part of the material 
itself and it can be used on interior 
decoration or on concrete asa fin 
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You will save at least one half — possibly 
more—by your purchase from this advertise- 
ment Send us your order today (xiving size 
t f and if you do 
not feel that we have sent you a better value 
than you can obtain from any other store in 
America, return the shirts to us at our ex- 
pense —your money willbe cheerfully refunded. 
1 ‘ te f free 
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He took an inventory, drew up a profit-and- 
loss statement and discovered that he was 
insolvent. 

A cold sweat broke out on J. Augustus 
Redell when his bookkeeper showed him 
the net results of four years of effort. 
Figures do not lie, yet Redell refused to 
believethem and fought on for four months, 
after which a Gray’s Harbor mill attached 
him, and it was all over but the shouting. 
A meeting of his creditors was called and a 
receiver appointed by the court. An expert 
accountant went over the books and re- 
ported the accounts to be worth about 
fifty cents on the dollar. It was decided to 


| close the business out as quickly as possible, 


since it was evident that it could no longer 
be run at a profit. 

Redell stayed by the wreck of his for- 
tunes until the last stick of lumber had 
been hauled out of the yard and he was 
left to the comforting reflection that he had 
not made such a dreadful mess of it, after 
all. He had managed to pay ninety cents 
on the dollar, and his creditors held his 
notes for the balance. He had declined to 
ask for a settlement, and he had refused 


creditors. The day they closed out the 
business and the record of the rise and fall 
of the Redell Lumber Company had gone 
into the archives of Yesterday, he left the 
little, unpainted yard office and, with a 


| a release when it was offered him by his | 


handicap of eight thousand dollars which he | 


felt in honor bound to repay, he turned his 
back resolutely on the past and faced the 
future—a little older, a little wiser, a little 
sadder, but, withal, possessed of the most 
priceless of human assets—faith in himself. 

He walked down the Sea Wall, past old 
Fisherman’s Wharf and the frowning brow 
of Telegraph Hill. It was late afternoon 
and the waterfront was still agog with life. 
Redell gazed at the forest of topmasts pro- 
truding over the big red docks, at the great 
trucks jolting along East Street. He loved 
the waterfront, with its romance, its mys- 
tery, its subtle appeal to the souls of the 
men who do and dare. Redell never knew 
how close a grip the life had taken on him. 
He was a part of it. He could never let 
go. He neither knew nor cared for any- 
thing save lumber and ships. He glanced 
out into the fairway, where a five-legged 
schooner, laden with lumber, lay awaiting a 
berth. Redell paused, and unconsciously 
he estimated her cargo. Surely she must be 
carrying a millionanda half. His thoughts 
wandered back to the days when he would 
have purchased that cargo and paid for it at 
five minutes’ notice. The thought brought 
to mind the subject of his present financial 
condition, and he grinned painfully. 

It was, perhaps, something of that same 
influence which is said to impel murderers 
to return to the scene of their crime that 
caused Redell to turn up Drumm Street to 
California an hour later. The new Lumber- 
men’s Building reared twelve stories of 
pressed brick and steel on the old site. 
Across the street the Hippodrome bar, do- 
ing business at the new stand, flaunted a 
brilliant electric sign in the early winter 
twilight. In the lobby of the Lumbermen’s 
Building, where he had made his start four 
years before, Redell paused and took stock 
of his assets. A careful inventory devel- 
— three dollars and sixty-five cents, an 


old silver watch, a nail-file and the eternal 


| cigar with the wrapper slightly damaged. 


For the first time in many months J. 


Augustus Redell laughed. He had been 
born with the blessed gift of a sense of 
humor. Carefully he licked the cigar into 


shape and lit it; then, standing in the deep- 
ening gloom ef the lobby, he backed up 
against the wall and watched the elevators 
disgorge their passengers for whom the 
day’s work had ended 

Redell scarcely knew why he lingered 
there, unless it was to think and speculate 
on the probable rent of a little, dark, back 
office. Once more he was building castles 
in Spain. He would go back on the street 
as a free-lance broker, with his office under 

is hat. He would make the good fight all 
over again. He would prove to the street 
that he wasn't licked—that he had only 
commenced to fight. He would —— 

Some one touched him lightiy on the arm 
and a woman’s musical voice addressed 
him. Redcll turned quickly and found him- 
self facing a comrade of other days. In- 
stinctively he stretched forth both hands to 
greet her. 

ell, Maisie! This is indeed a pleas- 
ure. What in the world are you doing here? 
You're the last person I expected to meet. 
Let me see: why, I haven’t seen you since 
before the flood. Where——” 
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Paint Plays 
An Important 
Part in Decoration 
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| 
JAMILIAR as everyone is with 

colors, the actual choice of tints 

for decorating the interior or 

exterior of the home often proves 


a difficult task. 


But with the aid of our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No. P” correct decision 
becomes merely a matter of selecting the par- 
ticular arrangement you prefer from a group 
of color plates showing many different color 
schemes. It is free. Send for it. 


@ Having chosen the color scheme with care, 
choose your paint still more carefully; other- 
wise, the beautiful color-scheme may vanish in 
afew months. Insist that the paint be mixed 
for the job, using pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark) and pure linseed oil. Then, 
and then only, will the color plan be carried out 
both durably and economically. 





Our Pure White Lead (‘* Dutch Boy Painter" trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegsas heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


New York Boston St. Louis 














Save Over Half on ‘COME-PACKT | in Superb New “Flanders” Style 


Over half saved because it is shipped in sec- 
tions, direct from factory, cutting out dealers’ 
profits and expenses and % the freight. Easily 
assembled and stained — we include everything 

Half a hundred new and exclusive designs 
now ready in the beautiful ‘‘ Flanders” style, in 
addition to over 100 in Mission, Classic in line 
ubstantial yet graceful, these new pieces are 
the creations of a master and the work of skilled, 
painstaking workmen. Pride and satisfaction 
go in every piece—your money back anytime 
you doubt it. Quarter Sawn White Oak used 
throughout. 


Write today for FREE catalog, showing over 100 fine Mission pic and the new 


Flanders designs (over 50) from $3.50 up for every room in the house 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 514 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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High Grade 
Kalamazoo CG 
Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the R as 
rest perfec ost economical nost satisfactory ra e fo ou 
ous nal Bay se if it’s eats cama acc a 
5 rite For 
Cash Or Time Payments FREE 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a 


Kalamazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay Catalog 
y Stove in t 


cash. Eith ¢ catal We 
ove orange | No,808 





in the vain i 
We Pay the Freight 
Write for Free Stove and 
Range Catalog No. 152 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Why not a prosperous retail 
business of your own — now? 


There are big possibilities for men with limited capital ina profitable line, 
concerning which I will be glad to give complete information. Write today 
for 200 page, illustrated book —and stories of truly exceptional successes. A 
chance togrow froma small beginning intoa big department store. The book 
is free for the asking. EDWARD 3. MOON, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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ERE is the ideal sum- 
mer candy—a special 
Johnston creation. 

The perfect blending of 
chocolate and nut makes an 
enticing combination that is 
irresistible. 


~“ R 
SIISSESD: me 
AKC : 
Chocolat 
Atinoisls 


Sweet 
almonds are 
smothered in pure 
milk chocolate. The 
chocolate gives a new taste to the nuts and 
the nuts enhance the delicious flavor of the 
rich milk chocolate. 









Candy lovers cannot conceive a more 
perfect confection combination. 

Try Johnston’s Swiss Style Mlk 
Chocolate Almonds and you will become 
so fond of them that they will be your 
candy throughout the summer. 

You can get them at all the best dealers in 

handsome gold embossed boxes at $1.00—-also in 
50c sizes. iberal | 5c sample package oy 
mail—to cover postage, etc 

There are many different styles 
of “Johnston Chocolates” 
so every taste may 
suite d Yo urdealer 
probably has 


them all 
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Compare Ourk Prices 


Before you buy any bed, first learn ho 

y buying a Sanitaire. os r 
exclusive processes save money. Don’t pay 
more forunknown makes wher 


Sanitaire Beds 


($5 to $25—Absolutely Guaranteed) 





nuch you save b 


1you can get 


If any Sanitaire Hed breaks, or gives out within 10 
ne ree. 






nd guara 
Write for 40- Dawe 
y like. Sleep in it 3 t n 
we ‘or our age nts will refun ur mor 
Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co. 
449 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind. 
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Visit New York and See the Most Wonderful 


— in the World. $15.00 will pay all your agen for 





ree days’ stay, including hotel 
see the wonderf ildings, millionaires’ homes 
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| telephone to the 


‘I’m with the Blue Star people,” Maisie 
answered; “just went to work for them 
today.” 

J. Augustus Redell bit clean through his 
cigar. In his gray eyes was scorn and con- 
tempt supern al. 

‘Finew it,’ "he snapped ; “T knew it.’ 

“Knew what?” Maisie asked. 

“That you'd have to get out and hustle 
for the family. What is that husband of 
yours doing to keep the — boiling ?”’ 

““My husband?” Maisie’s laugh was 
rich and infectious. ‘Why, you silly boy, 
I didn’t marry Mr. Peckham. I—I —well, 
I just didn’t marry him.’ 

J. Augustus Re ‘dell threw away his cigar 
and wiped his mouth with the back of his 
hand, the while he assimilated this astonish- 
ing piece of information. Presently he 
looked down at Maisie and there was a 
laughing devil in his eyes. Outside in Cali- 
fornia Street night was coming on and the 
street was deserted. They were alone in the 
lobby of the Lumbermen’s Building, so Mr 
Redell permitted both of his strong, useful 
hands to rest for a moment on Maisie’s 
shoulders. She was an alluring, dainty 
little woman. Her brown eyes rested on 
Redell half humorously, half tenderly, and 
the soul of the man took fire. 

‘And so you're still Maisie Robertson,” 
he said musingly; ‘‘ why didn’t you marry 
him, Maisie?” 

“T didn’t love him, 
answered; “‘there was—somebody else- 
but I didn’t know. I didn’t think he 
cared —I mean this somebody else - 

“Maisie Robertson,” said J. Augustus 
solemnly, “will you be my wedded wife?”’ 
And then, before Maisie could answer and 
because Mr. Redell was a creature of im- 
pulse and given to taking things for 
granted, he gathered Maisie in his arms and 
kissed her. The pressure of her tender lips 
answered him. 

“To think I never said a word and 
fooled away all these four years trying to 
make a fortune to lay at your feet,”’ he 
murmured huskily. ‘‘Why, Maisie, dear, 
we might just as well have been married 
years ago, when I was a penny-ante sales- 
man with ——” 

Redell paused, confused. It had suddenly 
dawned on him that he was a ruined man. 
In the joy of the moment he had forgotten 
that he could not even pay for a wedding 
ring. The glad smile faded from his face. 

‘IT want you to marry me, Maisie,”’ he 
said lamely, “but not—that is—we I, do 
you — next spring would be too 
soon? ou know, I've gone broke, an 
until I get settled in something again 
couldn't take care of you the way I'd 
wan t to.” 

** Procrastination o the thief of time,” 
said Maisie very soberly, ‘‘and spring is 
three months off. I’ve waited four years, 
dear. What’s the use of waiting any 
longer? If you only had the price of a 
wedding ring and the license I’d marry you 
tonight. I don’t want any fortune. I 
want—you.”” Maisie hid her brown head 
in the hollow of Redell’s arm and com- 
menced to cry. 

<s Maisie,’ ’ said J. Augustus Redell, 

‘you're right, and I’m always wrong 
Nevertheless, we'll be married this blessed 
night. I was just bluffing. I have lots of 
money—that is, not lets, but an ample 
sufficiency.”’ He patted her shoulder affec- 
“Wait a minute, sweetheart, 
till I duck across the street. I want to 
license clerk and the 
minister. It’s after hours, but I know 
Cupid up at the City Hall. I can get the 
license. Back in five minutes.”’ 

Pop Stilger was swabbing off the. bar 
when J. Augustus Redell entered the 
Hippodrome and strode quickly back to 
the telephone booth. Three minutes later 
he came out of the booth and approached 
Pop Stilge r. 

“Pop,” said he a little wearily, “I’m 
cleaned. Give me a hundred.’ Pop g zave 
him the hundred. 

Mr. Redell signed an I. O. U., negotiated 
a glass of mineral water, and departed 
through the swinging doors, out into the 
night. For him the gloom had lifted 
Tomorrow he would be back on the street, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to toe with 
the best of them, the master of his own 
destiny. Tomorrow—Redell smiled as he 
hurried across the street where Maisie 
awaited him—tomorrow — 

His heart beat high with hope and hap- 
yiness and the blessed courage of atom 4 
Tomorrow he would find a new world to 

conquer. Live-Wire Luiz was right 

Tomorrow is always another day. 


after all,’’ Maisie 
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Vudor Porch Shades ard 
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you are as sec luded as you 
would be in an_ indoor 
room At the same time 
you enjoy full circulation 


f air without 






draughts, 


and plenty of light without 









uncomfortable glare 





| lorch Shades 


are incomparable in ‘They are made of strong, 


many 
straight-grained strips of wood that will not split, break or warp, 
woven together with stout seine twine, and supplied with strong, 


ways: 


durable fixtures. Are stained, not painted, in a variety of subdued 
tones of green or brown, will not fade nor wear off by exposure. 


Vudor Porch Shades are quickly put up by anyone, easily raised ot 


, 
lowered, and may be fastened at any desired height. | hey will not warp # 
or frazzle out like bamboo, and notwithstanding their great durability 9” 
they are extremely inexpensive Look for our aluminum name plate, fo ° 
on every genuine eV udor Sh ade. It insures your purchase. Ps y 
é ss ey Of 
Fill out and mail attached coupon, or say ““I want to know “s y 
‘i d ; 
on a postal card, and we will send you our booklet fully de 2.0 hy 
scribing and illustrating Vudor Shades and Vudor Re-enforced 4°. 
I hy 9 
Hammocks with name of nearest Vudor dealer. Jas 
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No. 228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin “ + 
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Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
Dept. A, Waterville, Maine | 
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C§KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street, New York Ci City 


How I Sell oer for $6 a Doz. 


Detroit Boat Co., 


118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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PER CENT 


Money is of little use when 
it is lying idle. Keep your 
surplus funds at work. De- 
posit them with this bank on 
its Certificate plan. We issue 
Certificates of Deposit bear- 
ing 6% per annum with safety. 
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SYLVIA 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


In the course of lunch on the third 
day after Edmund’s disappearance, Lord 
Raymes inquired of his sister-in-law in a 
gossipy way: 

““Do you happen to know, Gwendolen 
who that Miss owe is?’ 

She looked surprise od. 

**What Miss Brown?” 

“The girl I saw Edmund Usherwood 
with today—blue eyes —uncommon trim 
waist—don’t you know her?’ 

“No,” she said wonderingly; 
imagine who she can be.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
in an excessively indifferent voice Sylvia 
| inquired: 

“* Does she live in this neighborhood ?”” 

“T fancy she must,”’ he answered, and 
changed the subject to the harvest pros- 
pects. 

Next morning Sylvia set out for a ride 
and was gone a long time. At iunch she 
was very silent. 

‘‘ Did you see any one you knew?” asked 
her guardian. 

“No,” she said; and then adde d, x- 
cept the Stubbses at Dingley Farm.’ 

Lunch was almost over before she spoke 
again. 

“You spoke of some people named Brown 
yesterday,” she re ‘marked. 

“A Miss Brow n,”’ he corrected. 

“‘Mrs. Stubbs was gossiping about her 
neighbors as usual; I mean about new 
people who had come here, and that sort of 
thing. She didn’t mention any Browns.” 

“You should ask Usherwood when you 
see him next,” he suggested. ‘‘He evi- 
dently knows all about them.” 

“*Oh, I am not interested,” she replied. 

The next morning, Lord Raymes was 
ushered into Edmund's bachelor library. 

“Order a horse to be saddled at once,” 
he commanded. 

Edmund stared. 

“What for?” 

“To ride over and win her.”’ 

Between bewilderment and joy the 
young man cried: 

“T can get on my bike and be over in 
half the time!” 

‘A horse: is more romantic. 
leave nothing to chance 

While the order was speeding to the 
stables, the lover received these brief 
injunctions: 

“*Go straight at her, say you could keep 
away no longer, and take her in your arms. 
Wait for no questions and accept no refusal. 
She can’t resist you; she hasn’t sle pt a 
wink and she only ate one poac hed egg for 
breakfast. She's a sitting rabbit, E dmun d! 
By-the-way, I put you on your oath not to 
te i her why you've kept away.” 

“ But—what shall I say? 

‘Good Gad, what a lack < of imagination! 

You tried to cure yourself and couldn't, of 
| course. Now, get on your smartest riding 
breeches and be off!’ 

At a leisurely pace the old gentleman 
followed the flying horseman. When he 
got “ors there was no sign of either di 
ciple, but about an hour later they emerged 
with radiant eyes. In the course of a short 
confidential conversation with his fiancée’s 
guardian, the happy lover remarked tri- 
umphantly 

*“Well, you see I knew how to win her 
after all!”’ 

Lord Raymes looked at him for an in- 
stant in silence, and then replied pleasantly: 

“Oh, you did, did you?’ 

“Yes, by Jove, I did! Oh, by-the-way, 
who the deuce is Miss Brown?”’ 

**Another name for the ace,”’ 
lordship enigmatically. 

A little later he embraced his ward with 
a new affection. 

“I knew he would come back to me!” 
she confided to him. 

“So did I.” 

“And I’m sure you made a mistake 
about that Miss Brown.” 

| He smiled discreetly as he answered in a 
fatherly way: 

“You should cultivate the habit, my 
dear girl, of pe te by results.’ 

Sylvia felt far too happy to argue the 
point. 

Meanwhile, her guardian, debonair and 
triumphant, was consulting Lady Custerd. 

“Shall it be fish-forks or a cheque?” 
said he. 


“T can’t 


We must 


said his 


(THE END) 
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We'll Start You in a Big Money-Mak 
Amusement Business 
of Your Own! 





Nothing to Do 
but Pocket the Money! 
Be a TEN-PINNET Automatic Bowling 
Alley Proprietor! Start with Little Capital! 


In every village, town and city in the United States and Canada we are establishing a new 
amusement over which the public is going wild with enthusiasm! 
take all the profits and build yourself a 
at once in your community! 





You can be the proprietor in your city or town 
generous income —if you grasp the opportunity 

This is YOUR opportunity to get into a big-paying, honorable, legitimate, clean amuse- 
ment business that requires no work whatever! 

Every proprietor has a monopoly in his own territory! It requires but little capital. Many 
successful proprietors have started with only $75—and they’ve made it the biggest paying invest- 
ment in amusement history!’ Wherever established, the public pours its spending money into 
Ten-Pinnet— it’s the most fascinating, exciting, quickest game devised in 40 years—faster than 
old-style bowling games—more combination shots— bowlers are immensely enthusiastic about it! 


Turn Your Spare Time Into Gold! 





I 1 payn rent plan alleys pay balance out of their azing profits! Spare timeis you need 
to give it ‘atf t—run it yourself in the e\ venin xs More thar double old-style bow ing a y profits! That . 
| Cause players waste notime wailing for pint boys. pl ay istas tandfur ous and pre 6ts are corresponding enormous! 


A Real Man’s Game— 
Yet Everybody Plays! 


Ten-Pinnet contains 10 real tenpins. 


Nicest, Easiest, Cleanest, 
Biggest- Paying Business! 


Nowhere else could you take the same money and 





make such big profits! Men, women and youth—all pay to play —not too 
: 1 — heavy a game for w perfect for men. Doctors, 
ye the lever, and up go all the pir lawver ‘mi . } bankers— 
ix grav evice! No expen- all the very fir t patr ! 
ing ley foundations, ou’re Ten- Pinnet ' That's 
ig € ite a few hours after the very boc 1 
! 1 the y take ir ts your “Ten- Pinnet is a « ime winner y ace 
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belt Z ade today in the wonderful a 3€ busi- won't be oper ‘long this is a quick-acti pre i! 
nest Hlow your big re awaits you if you grasp Get in on the ground Boor before eone gra 
the pp rt abby wTen- Pinnet is making big : ney ! Writing today assures you that bis 
where ntake it up! Also explains just how FREE. theo Jar our special pri ition. Addre 


TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 250 Draper Street, hidienanailin Ind. 
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t g dire and have the manufacturer's guarantee be 
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Are Youa Good Salesman? 


Are you making good money? Have 
you the — article to make big money? 






We want good men who can make $300 to $500 a month 
and expenses; who can rate up to men who regu arly exceed 
thei r montl y selling quotas 75 to 1% with individual profits 
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T 2 Sagat, because of its ur jue construction, excels all other scales convenience, accuracy and 
c t tation t J“ that shows a plain, easily read /Agwre for cach penny 
Its mers side own herewith, has the largest, clearest tial on any store sca ale. | 
Jf ou are the sort of man we want; ambitious, forceful, and anxious to make big money; write | 
u | Now is the time to get priceless territory ; a few counties will make you independent. 


ANGLDILE COMPUTING SCALE COMPANY, 110 Franklin Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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$10.83 Buys This Bellas 


Hess Blue Serge Suit 
Delivered to You All Express Charges Paid By Us 


Read every word in the description, 
study the illustration carefully 


W: positively guarantee will be satisfactory in 
every rt lur t, qua workmanship, etc., and 
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‘About Your ‘Boy 





The brightest and best boys in America 
sell THe SarurDay EveninG Post and Tut 
Lapies’ Home Journal. They do this 
not solely for the liberal compensation re- 
ceived—dollars and cents—but for the 
business training as well. 





To sell these magazines teaches the bi elf- 

reliance. It teaches him industry, how toappr h 

people and |} w to tr act business, Your boy 

will need this tr ing throughout lite. He cannot 

get it fro whe rina scl oom, He cannot 
1 & better or more practi u wey then byt 
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vy write t we will explain 

1 and send everything neces- 

sary. It will be of value to him as it has 


been to thousands of other boys. 
Circulation Bureau 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune 


Free book gives list of needed ir tions and tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. Send sketch of 
invention for free opinion as to patentability 


Patent Obtained or Our Fee Returned 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Registered Att’ys, 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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of your property 
How good paint will help you 





Having put money into a house and out-buildings, what is the best method of protecting 
that investment from wear and weather? 

Paint, of course, but what paint? 

To select paint requires either a great deal of knowledge ora great deal of confi- 
dence in someone’s else knowledge. If you are not able to buy paint on your own 
intelligent chemical analysis of the pz mt, then you must buy on the reputation of a house 
which has made the best paint for the longest time and given the greatest satisfaction 

Such paint is the Sherwin-Williams Paint (prepared), S W P, 
made by the largest system of paint factories in the world, from pure 


white lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and the necessary pigments and 
driers. In a little over forty years our business has grown to its present 
immense proportions, because of the satisfactory quality of Sherw 


Williams products. 


Our booklet will tell you some interesting things about conservation by 
means of | aint and the kind of paint that really protects ar 1 beautific 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 
In Canada to 639 Center Street, Montreal, London address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. 
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The new floor wax is liquid, instead of paste or powder. This means . te: san gened 
that there’s no gruelling rubbing to apply the wax—just saturate a cloth wtb ie Es 

and apply it. There’s no tedious back-breaking pushing of a heavy Schebler Carburetor. | Fiv 

brush to get the floor polished—just go over it lightly with a soft cloth end forCatalog C. ¢ 
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Couch and Swing Settee 
The Perfect Couch for Out-door Sleeping y 
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Small silk name-label is on every Rowe Hammock 
E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc.,272 WaterSt.,Gloucester, Mass 
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SETTLED 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 
I: SHE were a dashing peroxide blonde 

shouldn’t ask it, 
would find pleasure in helping a é 
woman like Mrs. Forsyth.”’ 

**You know I have made it an inflexible 
rule not to accept women as clients. They 
take up too much time; they do not dis- 
tinguish between facts and interpretations; 
they never listen until the end of a sentence 
and they won’t understand a thing after it 
has been explained to them. Mind you, 
I don’t say they can’t—they won't. You 
must admit that the result has justified my 
choice of clientage.”’ 

He glanced with pardonable pride at the 
handsome fittings of the room and the 
sweep of lawn in front of the windows. In 

the Southern town in which he lived there 
was no other lawyer whose income ap- 
proached Pennell’s. 

His wife conceded it in her smile. 

“I think you have arrived at the place 
where you can afford to be generous, Pen,” 
she returned gracefully. She was clever 
enough never to argue a point when she 
wanted her own way. ‘I am afraid Mrs 
Forsyth will lose her case unless you appear 
for her. She called this afternoon, and she 
said as we were members of the same circle 
of Colonial Dames she ‘had determined to 
have you for her champion.’ Of course, 
she has no idea that our sex is taboo, and 
I hadn't the heart to tell her. The excep- 
tion will prove the rule.” 

‘The only thing an exce otion proves is 
that a rule isn't worth a tinker’s dam.’ 

But Mrs. Pennell was a very charming 
woman, and after a short pause her hus- 
band surrendered. 

‘I suppose I shall have to consent—not 
because of your Colonial affiliations, but 
because you ask it. If it proves a nuisance 
I'll just have to remember it is your case, 
not mine.” 

“How perfectly delightful! 
to have the fee?”’ 

Pennell laughed a little grimly, 
pinched the dimple in her chin. 

“Very well. f ve lost a good habit and 
a fee all at once; the only thing I’m allowed 
to keep i my temper. Lucky chap, 
Ahasuerus!”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because it was popularly recognized 
that the law of the Medes and Persians 
altered not.” 

So it was that John Pennell accepted his 
first woman client. Mrs. Forsyth was a 
woman of perhaps fifty-five, with soft, 
white hair, appealing brown eyes and a 
gentle obstinacy of manner. Her father 
had been Governor, and her husband the 

Attorney-General of the stateefor a long 
period, so that she had always been much 
sought after in the social life of the state 

capital. 

She had certain conversational methods 
which she had used satisfactorily for more 
than a quarter of a century, and she could 
not begin to talk except in the familiar 
channels. When she came to the office for 
a first interview she inquired after Mrs. 
Pennell and the four children, each of 
whom she called by name. She prided 
herself upon her memory. Then she spoke 
of the fact that her oldest brother and Mrs. 
Pennell's father had been at the university 
together. She asked Pennell if he knew 
that her grandmother had been bridesmaid 
to his Great-Aunt Susan; that the yellow 
letter which gave an account of the wed- 
ding was a treasure which she would gladly 
show him. At each semicolon and period 

ennell tried to revert to business matters, 
b it only arrived at the case in hand after 
Mrs. Forsyth had taken him on a personally- 
con duct ted tour among their ancestors 

The suit was one concerning the validity 
of the title to certain timber lands. With- 
out going into the complicated legal 
phases of the matter, after laborious and 
detailed examination of the papers and 
records, Pennell became convinced that, 
though his client could show a valid title 
to a large portion of the land, her title to 
several of the most valuable tracts, com- 
posed of virgin forest, was sorely jeop- 
ardized, the tracts being almost caliemly 
overlapped by a senior grant. The parties 
claiming under the senior grant were Mrs. 
Forsyth’s opponents in the litigation. 

He had suggested that the second engage- 
ment with his client should be in her own 
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Will Renew the Finish of Everything 


From a $1,000 Piano to a 50c Kitchen Chair 


The finer and more expensive the finish, the 

better will be the results you will obtain. 
Dusting with a cloth moistened with Liquid Veneer will leave all sur- 
face gone over absolutely clean, sanitary and with a beautiful, glossy 
newness. It will preserve the onginal finish indefinitely, making its 
regular use not only a great pleasure but a most decided economy. 
Its sanitary value in the home is beyond estimate. Use Liquid Veneer on your 
Hardwood Floors, and you will not only destroy every microbe, but you will 
renew the finish of your floors and make them shine like polished glass. 

Sample Bottle Free 
Just send us your name and address on a postal card and we will send you a sample bottle prepaid. 
Sold by all dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00 bottles. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 371 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Necco SWEETS ¢ 


Wouldn’t be Complete Without the Good Old-Fashioned 
NECCO LICORICE DROPS 











““My! how good they taste”? They certainly “Shit the spot.” 
Quite in keeping with the other 500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS. 
\ll made in the most modern confectionery factory in the country. 


Sold by all leading dealers. Manufactured by 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS 
Makers of the famous LENOX CHOCOLATES. 
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3000 GUMMED LABELS, 


Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and 
postpaid, Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PATENTS PAY: 


Invent 


$1.00 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, ose P, Washington, D c. 














Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


— book tells how to select the home Refrigerator, how 
to know the _ from the good, how to keep down ice bills, 
how to a 
Refrigerator 
sanitary and 
sweet—lots of 
things you 
should know 
before buying 
ANY Refrig- 
erator. 

It also tells all 
about the ‘* Mon 
roe,"’ the Retrig 
erator with inner 
walls made in one 
piece of solid, un 
breakable, White 
Porc elainWarean 
inch thick and 





highly glazed, Always sold 

with ev ery corner < DIRECT and at Factery 
rounded No Prices. Cash or monthly payments 
cracks or crevices 

any ere. The ** Monroe'’is as easy to keep clean as achina ! 





1Gne" Mo nroe_ 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which 
be cleaned Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
germs. These germs get into your k od and make it poison, a: 
the fam ily suffe 1s — from no traceable 
The ‘* Monroe** can be sterilize ad made gern 
an instant by simply wiping out with 
it's like ‘‘was 





lessly clean in 
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1 people who CAR 

it the VERY BEST t 
and best Hospitals use it exclusi 
whole family is safeguarded by the use o 

When you have caretully read the book and knov 
Home Refrigeration, you will know WHY and I re 
important it is to select carefully Please write for book today 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station M, Cincinnati, O. 
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EVANSTON 
THE NEW ~ 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


FOR SUMMER. High enough for looks 
—low enough for comfort and plenty of 
room for the tie to slide in. 


15Sc. each, 2 for 25 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
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and SCARF PIN All 


0 Match ~ sees 


THE KEISER CRAVAT AND 
SCARF PIN COMBINATION 
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| home. His office was more popular with 
his brother attorneys than was always 
convenient, and he had found it especially 
trying the day that Mrs. Forsyth was there 
Two of his associates had sauntered in, to 
oes in amazement on the threshold at 
learing a placid monotone: 

“You resemble your father about the 
brow, but the line of the chin is distinctly 
like your Uncle Ralph. Perhaps you may 
be interested to know Pe 

With a bundle of papers under his arm 
and a clearly-defined order of questions in 
mind, Pennell walked up the avenue that 
led to the old-fashioned Forsyth home. 

But Mrs. Forsyth was equally deter- 
mined, in. her gently obstinate way, as to 
how the interview should be conducted. 
She was talking to her nearest friend, Miss 
Arabel Mason, as she lit the aleohol lamp 
under the teakettle. 

“‘T shall give dear Mr. Pennell a cup of 
tea. After the weariness of a day in the 
office, surrounded by men and tobacco 
smoke, this quiet room will seem to him like 
a haven of rest. As my father used to say 
‘There is nothing like a touch of femininity 
to give a delicate flavor to life.’”’ 

Be rhaps one of Pennell’s ancestors was 
in Boston Harbor on that historic night of 
long ago. Certainly John Pennell had a 
loathing for tea that it would be a matter of 
impossibility for a woman or an English- 
man to understand. During business hours 
his mind was accustomed to revolve around 
business matters as methodically and ac- 
curately as a piece of mechanism. Cake 
and tea at four were to him a vexing inter- 
ruption which the condiment of Mrs. For- 
syth’ s smile made almost unendurable. 

**How many lumps?” 

“If I say two she will declare that I 
inherit it from Great-Aunt Susan, and if 
I say one she will swear I take after my 
Uncle Ralph,” thought Pennell bitterly 
Aloud he said *‘None”’ so positively that 
Miss Mason made a playful speech about 
“the stern lawmaker,” which put the fin- 
ishing touch to his annoyance. 

He opened a bundle of papers. 

** After our tea,”’ suggested Mrs. Forsyth 
with a deprecatory wave of the hand. 

Miss Mason appealed to him prettily, as 
to the fountainhead of wisdom, whether he 
would advise delphiniums or foxgloves for 
the keynote of a hardy garden. Penneil, as 
he sipped the beverage that cheers, con- 
fessed that he did not know one from the 
other. 

To think that I am accused of intim- 
idating juries, browbeating witnesses, and 
even sending an gene shaft against 
the pre siding judge, and here I am driven 
into simpering idiocy by a pair of women 
and balancing a saucer on my knee like a 
fool Chinese juggler!”’ 

Less accurately by far, for at that mo- 
ment it crashed upon the polished floor. 
Mrs. Forsyth’s manner was so perfect that 
Pennell instinctively felt that the saucer 
must have been a cherished heirloom. He 
caught the flash of sympathetic commisera- 


| tion in Miss Mason’s eyes. 


“The mistake was for me to try to mix 
business with pleasure, Mrs. Forsyth,”’ 
Pennell said deieunianthe. “If Miss 
Mason will excuse us now I shall be glad 
to go over these matters with you.” 

“‘T have no secrets from Arabel,’’ Mrs. 
Forsyth insisted. ‘‘She is my devoted 
young friend.”’ 

But Pennell was obdurate on this point, 
and Miss Mason withdrew. 

‘*She suggests Botticelli, does she not, 
Mr. Pennell?”’ asked Mrs. Forsyth after 
her friend had left the room. ‘ The line of 
her chin and the innocent look in her eyes. 
Is it one of the faces in his Spring, do you 
think, or is it, perhaps, a Madonna?” 

“TI don’t care a — 5 

That was not what Pennell said; 
was what he swallowed. 

What he said, with an air of finality to 
end the discussion for good and all, was: 

“The Madonna. Will you please give 
me your attention, Mrs. Forsyth? 

After Pennell had gone Mrs. Forsyth 
repeated his conversation to Miss Mason, 
ending with the Botticelli fragment. 

“Did he say ‘The Madonna,’ Mrs. For- 
syth? Actually? Do you suppose he 
thinks there is but one? Oh, d var Mrs. 
Forsyth, do you really think you have been 
well advised in intrusting your important 
affairs to a man who is as uncultivated as 


that 


that?” 
“‘T had to do it, Arabel, for his wife’s 
sake. Alice Pennell would have been 


cruelly hurt if I had given my legal matters 
to some one else, when it was she who was 
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first to suggest my name as chairman of 
our circle of the Dames. I must say to 
you in strictest confidence that he lacks 
the delicacy of feeling I should have ex- 
pected in Alice Pennell’s husband. For 
when, overcoming the instinctive repug- 
nance I have to speaking of money matters, 
I told him that [ did not wish his fee to be 
influenced by the fact that my husband 
was a lawyer, he said it was the ethics of 
the medical profession which I had in 
mind; that I could send him one hundred 
dollars as a retainer, and the amount of his 
fee would, of course, be determined by the 
amount of his work. There was an abrupt- 
ness about his disclaimer, my dear.” 

“This is a commercial age!”’ sighed 
Arabel, and believed she originated that 
bit of cynicism 

Miss Mason, a sentimentally-inclined 
person who had reached the age of thirty- 
tive without forming a more serious attach- 
ment than that of her admiration for Mrs. 
Forsyth, found in the case that element of 
sentiment and excitement that was her 
preferred pabulum. 

Dearest Mrs. Forsyth was ‘‘a lamb in 
the midst of the wolves, pre- 
sumably, being the pletheric middle-aged 
gentlemen who were partners in the lumber 
company that contested her claim. Miss 
Mason always spoke of the approaching 
suit as the ‘ ordeal”’ or ‘‘the trial by fire.” 

She secretly pictured Mrs. Forsyth in 
widow's bonnet and veil, and herself in 
dovelike gray, holding her companion’s 
hand or administering lavender salts, while 
the jury was equally melted by the picture 
of her friend's unprotected widowhood and 
her own ‘loyal devotion.”’ 

In the mean time Pennell had found the 
records a veritable hodgepodge of confused 
and conflicting grants, surveys and deeds 
His lucid judgment told him that the 
lumber company had the technical right 
to the most valuable tracts of the land in 
question. Before a jury with his aptitude 
for choosing a jury which seemed positively 
uncanny to his opponents—-he felt sure 
that Mrs. Forsyth would triumph. The 
daughter of a popular Governor and the 
widow of «a popular politician could count 
on public sympathy. But no issue of fact 
would be raised; a jury would be of no 
avail. And even if the judge would allow 
the case to go to the jury, beyond the 
chivalry of the twelve lay the Supreme 
Court. Stripped of sentiment, reduced to 
the naked bones of the law, his client stood 
a slim chance. Behind his knowledge of 
this, however, lay his ten years’ experience 
on the contested timber lands, concerning 
different tracts of which there had been 
long litigation. Hedid not think the oppos- 
ing counsei could predict the ultimate out- 
come of the case as accurately as he could, 
and this belief deepened into conviction 
when he was asked for a conference by the 
adverse counsel, with a view to settling the 
matter out of court 

The lumber company had bought out a 
former corporation which had been partic- 
ularly detested by the people in the sec- 
tion of the state in which the timber lands 
were situated. The new company greatly 
wished to secure that intangible but valu- 
able asset known as “good will.’’ Pennell 
made it clear what popular indignation it 
would cause if the widow of one of the most 
esteemed men of the state should be made 
to suffer by a technicality. He presented 
his client's rights in the matter tersely and 
forcibly, and he gave that impression which 
he knew so well how to convey, of holding 
his best card in reserve. In the end, after 
several lengthy conferences of which the 
details would be wearisome, the matter was 
settled out of court, and Mrs. Forsyth was 
allowed twenty thousand dollars for her in- 
terest in the lands. 

Miss Mason did not learn of this deci- 
sion until the next day, when she called and 


wolves"’: 


found Mrs. Forsyth busy over a bundle of 
papers. Her first sensation was one of 
overwhelming disappointment that she 


could not play the rdle of comforter in the 
vastly becoming gray gown just finished 
“Why, that is ten thousand dollars less 
than your land is worth!” exclaimed Miss 
Mason 
| can never understand it, but Mr 
Pennell has told me all along that I should 
be fortunate if I could ‘show a valid title’ 
to half of my own dear grandfather's land! 
This is really more than he hoped for.” 
“{t shows he was all wrong,’ declared 
Miss Mason positively If you could get 
this much out of court without even a trial 
in which all the facts would have been 
brought out, without the jury even seeing 





you, just in a mere conversation in a law- 
yer’s office, it proves conclusively that you 
could have won the whole amount if the 
case had been brought to trial.” 

‘It would have been nice to have had 
the additional money,” sighed Mrs. For- 
syth. ‘‘As you say, it seems to have been 
a very simple matter to have secured this 
much. Perhaps Mr. Pennell was too faint- 
hearted.” 

‘‘A nervous, timid man,’’ Miss Mason 
labeled him. ‘‘Do you remember how he 
broke your pink-luster saucer? Pardon 
me, but did you drop this, Mrs. Forsyth?”’ 

Miss Mason picked up a slip of paper 
which had fallen on the floor at her friend’s 
feet. Mrs. Forsyth opened it, and her 
amazement brought a slight flush to her 
cheeks 

“Well, I am astonished! Mr. Pennell 
called me up over the te:ephone last night 
as soon as he returned to the city, to tell me 
the result of the last conference. I asked 
him, when he sent me these papers to sign, 
to let me know if I owed him anything 
further. I had already sent him one hun- 
dred dollars, you know. My dear Arabel, 
that man has the hardihood to charge me 
five hundred dollars for a case that is 
already settled.” 

‘‘T never heard of such robbery in my 
life!’’ gasped Miss Mason. ‘He deliber- 
ately charges you for a case which he did 
not try through timidity.” 

‘*His Uncle Ralph, though a handsome 
man, was considered most indolent,”’ re- 
flected Mrs. Forsyth. 

Miss Mason's eyes rolled skyward. 

‘‘Poor women!”’ she said dramatically. 
‘Their sex, their trustfulness, their inno- 
cence, the very qualities which should pro- 
tect them, make them a prey to grasping 
men! No wonder Alice Pennell can serve 
squabs at her Book Club meetings!” 

The result of their colloquy was con- 
tained in the note which Pennell received 
an hour later: 


““My dear Mr. Pennell: I return the 
papers, signed as you requested, and the 
receipt for check. I regret to speak plainly 
upon a delicate matter, but I am unable to 
understand to what ‘services rendered’ 
you allude in the inclosed bill, as my case 
was settled without a trial. Under the 
circumstances I should like an itemized 
account 

“With love to your wife, and hoping the 
baby’s cold is better, I am, 

‘Very sincerely yours, 
**MARY BURNSIDE FORSYTH.” 


Pennell’s reply came promptly: 


‘“My dear Mrs. Forsyth: I have care- 
fully noted the contents of your favor of 
even date, and I return herewith the hun- 
dred dollars sent me as retainer. 

‘Very respectfully, 
** JOHN PENNELL.” 


“Blood will tell!’’ exclaimed Mrs. For- 
syth when she read this note. “I knew 
the Pennell sense of honor could not remain 
stagnant!” 

But Miss Mason, still disgruntled at 
missing her share of praise and publicity, 
said that Mr. Pennell was probably paid by 
the other side 

Pennell had his first laugh over the 
Forsyth case when he related the last 
chapter of it to his wife that evening. It 
still rankled, for no man likes to be con- 
sidered a thief—-a bald interpretation of 
Mrs. Forsyth’s note that would have 
shocked its gentle writer. 

“To think of the trips you've taken and 
the work you've done for that woman, Pen! 
It’s the most barefaced business! I was 
going to buy Jack that saddle-horse he is 
so keen about with part of the money,”’ 
lamented his wife after her first outburst. 

“The lumber company asked for my 
services the day after I committed myself 
to your friend,’ remarked Pennell. ‘“‘If I 
had saved them from paying out that 
twenty thousand dollars they wouldn't 
have kicked at a thousand-dollar fee, and 


you could have bought the youngsters 
something all around.” 

“Peccavi! I’m a sadder and wiser 
woman,” said Mrs. Pennell meekly. ‘ But 


you shall have something out of it. On 
my word of honor, in the future I will leave 
the choice of cases and clients to you as 
absolutely as you leave the decision of 
salads and desserts to me.” 

Her husband caught her white hand and 
pressed it in laughing compact. 

ng Very well, Mrs. Pen That, too, is 
‘settled.’"’ 
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“1 know of no more cleanly, 

efficient, convenient and dainty 

dentifrice to keep the teeth clean 
and the breath pure."-—*‘Excels all as a cleansing-agent.”” 
—‘‘Gives the necessary cleansing power.’’—‘‘ Very effect- 
ive in cleansing the teeth.’"-—‘*Perfection in the line of a 
dentai cleanser and polisher.’’—‘*Find the Cream excellent 
for cleansing.” 


. 


‘* Reduces inflammation and frees the 

gums from soreness."-—‘‘Has a tend- 

ency to stimulate gum-tissue.""—“‘It is 
the best preparation | have ever used for the gums.’’—‘Its use 
as a Gingival Massage is delightful.” 


* Delightfully refreshing.”-—*‘ Attractive 
and pleasantto the taste."-—‘*An all-satisfy- 
ing and pleasant preparation.’"-—** Un- 
doubtedly the best thing of its kind to be had. As ‘dessert’ following 
a dental operation, it never fails to bring forth favorable comment, 
especially after cleaning. In my home they use nothing else, al- 
though we had used another kind for 7 or 8 years.""-—‘*Refreshin 3 
and delightful." —‘*Leaves a cool and delicious taste in the mouth ”’ 


“Colgate’s Dental Cream is by far the 
best | have ever used, both in flavor and 
results. ‘The first Cream | have found 
that will polish gold crowns and bridge-work in the mouth.” 
—‘An excellent article, very good to keep gold-work bright.” 


“I tied your Dental Cream and was so 
pleased with it (both in results and the 
pleasant taste) that the idea came to me 
—why not use this in cleaning my patients’ teeth? My next patient 
wasa great smoker, with teeth stained with tobacco. The way your 
Cream took that stain off was gratifying. Dentists are rather slow 
to try something new, but after one trial cleaning his patients’ teeth 
with your Cream, a dentist will throw peroxide and pumice away.” 
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Comes out a 
Ribbon— 
Lies Flat on 


is better— 

doesn't roll 
off like the wire shape paste does." — 
“Congratulate you on the neatness 
andcompleteness of your package.” 
«The way it Is put up at once 
recommends it.""—‘‘Best 
sort | have ever used 


prepara 

tion of the 
The new container, which allows a flat, nbbon-like stream to be 
laid on the brush, is both ingenious and convenient.’ 


“Have used it in the chair with ex- 

cellent "““Am — delighted 

with it; you have made a friend of 

me by calling my attention to your Ribbon Dental Cream. | must 

say | like it.”"—*‘All you claim for it.""- “Very satisfactory indeed. 
Surpasses any other kind.’’"— ‘“‘It is splendid.”"— ‘Surely a good 
one.’ —‘“‘It is the best preparation | have ever used."’"—‘* The 
most valuable dentifrice | know.’’—‘‘Best on the market.""—‘‘ Best 
for daily use." —‘‘Absolutely the best.” 


results. 


“In my practice of 28 years, | have met 

nothing better. 1 endorse it unequivo- 

cally." —** You have struck the key-note 

Dental Cream.”"—*‘*The greatest dentnifice.”’ — 
ex aramount in every pi articular.""—‘‘Best we have ever used in 
our office.”"—‘*We cannot get along with out it.”"—“Best in my 
judgment, ial | have used many kinds.”—“You are to be con 
gratulated on mventing such a hygienic atticle."- The offer of a 
free tnal tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, mentioned above, 
will well repay you for clipping and mailing this sentence. 
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“Of standard quality— my patients tell 

me this after a tnal.”—‘l am convinced 

you have reached the acme of perfection. 

Always a pleasure to recommend it to particular patients." —‘*On« 
of the most excellent of all preparations for the mouth and teeth 
—the ‘Ne Plus Ultra’—shall recommend it to my patients.”"— 
“Am using it personally and recommend it to my patients, an 
ideal preparation. ""—“‘l take in recommending it to my 
patients."-—‘* We recommend it io all our “1 unhesi 
tatingly recommend it.".—‘ My patients appreciate this Cream.” 
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